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Preface Scans 


TH increasing demand for teachers is twofold. First, more 
teachers are urgently needed because of the ever-increasing 
number of children to be educated. Second, the public is demand- 
ing better-prepared teachers for today’s schools. This book, dealing 
as it does with one of the most important aspects of teacher educa- 
tion, is based upon the concept that the preparation of teachers is 
truly a professional task. Teachers are measured by their ability 
to practice their profession successfully; they must have control of 
the knowledge and principles upon which their practice is based. 
Adequate control of knowledge and principles is developed in stu- 
dents through planned experiences under capable guidance and 
direction. А student-teaching experience which is effective must 
be a co-operative venture involving the student, the supervising 
teacher, and the representatives of the institutions which make 
provision for the program. Basic Principles of Student Téaching 
is directed primarily to the student teacher and indirectly to the 
supervising teacher and the institutional personnel involved. 


The skills, competencies, and understandings embodied in the 
Principles set forth in this book are those which all teachers must 
have if they are to be effective in their teaching, regardless of the 
grade level at which they teach or the field in which they specialize. 
Teachers of the primary, intermediate, upper, or high school grades 
are guided and directed by the same basie principles of teaching 
and learning. Just as there are basic principles of teaching, so 
are there basic prineiples of learning to teach, for learning to teach 
is as much a process of learning as is learning any other skill or 


process, D 

The Principles of this book are listed consecutively in numer-' 
íeal order for ease of reference; they have been grouped under 
appropriate headings represented by chapter titles. The principles 
of student teaching included in the text have been illustrated 
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through the use of many everyday occurrences in actual situations. 
Some of the examples have emerged from the experiences of the 
authors. Others have been contributed by some of the thousands 
of students and supervising teachers, who have engaged їп student- 
teaching experiences. In deference to the many persons concern- 
ed, it has not always seemed wise to denominate in each illustration. 


In organizing the book, the authors have constantly attempted 
to keep in mind those factors which will make the materials more 
useful to the students and teachers. It is suggested that consider- 
able time be devoted to a thorough study of the ‘‘Action Ap- 
proaches,’’ which have been developed to give direction to the study 
of certain problems. Student teaching is essentially a learning 
aetivity. Sinee learning is an aetive process, and takes place 
through the activity and experience of the learner (the student 
teacher in this instance), student teaching must be an action pro- 
gram. Through the study of the *Aetion Approaches," the think- 
ing of the reader will be oriented to the concepts presented in the 
accompanying chapters. 


One of the foremost eoneerns of the instruetor and the student 
should be the means through which the principles of student teach; 
ing may be made meaningful in actual situations. ‘‘ Action 
Pointers” are provided which will be of value to both the indivi- 


dual and the group in translating into action the ideas embodied 
in the various chapters. 


The problems and exercises presented at the end of each chap- 
ter are designed to assist the student in moving from theory into 
action and to help in evaluating the progress of the students. 


. Acknowledgment is made to the many persons who have con; 
tributed to the ideas and concepts set forth in this book. Special 
appreciation is expressed to the following persons for their assist- 
ance in collecting and assembling materials and information and 
for their help in the preparation’ of the final manuscript: Mrs. Nona 
B. Adams, Mrs. Elizabeth D. Dickey, Mrs. Ollie R. Hawkins, Dr. N. 
C. Turpen, Dr. Herbert Spitzer, Dr. Helen Reed, Mrs. Fanny Lowe, 
and Dr. J. B. White. Appreciation is also expressed to the pub- 


lishers and authors who have generously granted permission to 
quote from their publieations. — 


H.P.A. F.G.D. 
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Creating A Setting for 
Student Teaching : 


S TUDENT teaching should be considered by the prospective 

teacher to be different from other college courses as usually 
conceived. That is to say, the student of teaching should not 
approach the experience of student teaching by expecting to 
attend formal classes in which the usual lecture, laboratory, or 
recitation activities take place, and in which textbook  assign- 
ments are made and learned and then repeated from memory. 
Absent from modern functional student teaching is the usual 
dependence of student upon instructor for planning the course, 
outlining material to be learned, assigning lessons and laboratory 
experiments, hearing recitations, conducting discussions, and 
testing the students’ accomplishment. 

Modern student teaching demands an almost diametric ap- 
proach by the student, because it is an entirely different activity 
from the type just described. A functional program of student 
teaching offers a challenge to the student teacher of acquiring 
an understanding of the fundamental teaching-learning process, 
а knowledge of the problems of aetual teaching, and a mastery 
Of the skill of directing the learning;of boys and girls. The con- 

€mporary student of teaching meets such a challenge through a 
Positive orientation involving Мз attitude toward teaching in 
general, his concept of student teaching, and his activities ase 
a student. He takes the initiative in planning, outlining, and 
conducting various activities rather than expecting {һе super- 
Vising teachér or college co-ordinator of student teaching to as. 
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sume all such responsibility.. He is, or he should be, a mature 
student who recognizes some of his important needs as a pros- 
peetive teacher and reveals them to his instruetors. Moreover, 
he assumes the responsibility for seeing that his needs, whether 
felt or revealed, are satisfied by participating fully in various... 
types of activities designed for or initiated by bim. (et 


1. Teacher Education is a Long-Term Experience. 


Although various advocates of the “one-shot” approach to 
teacher education appear from time to time, serious students of 
teacher preparation recognize that experiences in teacher educa- 
tion are most effective when developed in a continuous sequence 
predicated on increasing understandings. The preference for 
long-term programs is in part the result of recent research proj- 
ects in psychology which have pointed toward the advantage of 
spaced learning. 


Most programs of teacher preparation have been developed as 
a gradual introduction to the problems and processes of teach- 
ing. New understandings are acquired as a result of previous in- 
sight. and learnings, and all curricular experiences aim toward 
the culminating and integrating experiences in actual student 
teaching. If the prospective teacher is to gain the broader point 
of view necessary for successful teaching, it would seem advis- 
able to ezeate opportunities for him to develop sociological and 
psychological insights, a knowledge of procedures of teaching, 
and numerous other abilities and skills. Although it is extremely 
important that these skills and understandings be closely inter- 
related, still it is virtually impossible to crowd the development 
of all of them into one semester—or even one year—of college 
work, Furthermore, teacher education cannot and must not be 
viewed as the “frosting” which can be added to the “cake” after 
the liberal arts program has been completed. The most effective 
programs are those which relate and integrate professional 
education and the liberal arts, permitting each to supplement 
the other while the teacher is developing. 1 


Although there are numerous patterns for teacher-edueation 
programs, the most successful and most soundly constructed 
programs usually introduce professional experiences at the fresh- . 
man or sophomore levels; thus prospective teachers may have 
ample opportunities to develop understandings permitting 
стары. use of all courses and activities. Teaching is a соп- 
develop RE A ROBES; only when students are able to 
full = mships in their own programs, can they beeome 

y eognizant of the significanee of such an experience. 


2. Student Teaching Is a Professional Experience. 


The professional experience of ing i i 
'хре student teaching is designed 
to demonstrate educational theory in practice and aid the stu- 
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дел to develop practical skill from the theory learned. It may 
be defined as a directed learning experience during which a 
student becomes increasingly responsible for guiding and direct- 
ing a group of learners. This implies that the activity is essen- 


p se tially a teacliing-learning situation in which the student teacher 


‘Ys truly regarded as a "student of teaching" by his "teacher"— 
the supervising teacher, or eritie teacher, as he is sometimes 
called. Thus, student teaching is a very complex  aetivity—as 
complicated as are teaching and learning—and its primary pur- 
pose is to facilitate the growth of the student through a profes- 
sional learning experience. 

Demonstrating the application of theory learned calls for a 
high degree of creativity on the part of both student and super-' 
vising teacher. Activities and experiences included in the tea- 
ching program must be carefully chosen, with attention focused 
upon the faet that the student teacher is a "student of teaching" 
—a learner. Variety and flexibility are necessary to ensure pro- 
vision for individual differences of students. Initiative and 
originality may be encouraged through a multiphased program 
of work with boys and girls. Continuity and unity of experience 
tend to integrate the different phases of the work as the student 
progresses. However, even though the program of student 
teaehing is planned primarily for the student teacher, it must 
also consider the welfare of the pupils who are to bestaught by 
him. Finally, the program strives to build a wholesome profes- 
sional attitude by considering the readiness of the student for the 
experienee of teaching and through applying demoeratie processes 
in dealing with him. 


3. The Primary Aim of Student Teaching Is to Help Student 
Teachers Become Self-directive. 


To prescribe rigid formulations for the student to follow 
can be a threat to development and usually results in mediocre or 
inferior teaching. Such a program of student teaching assumes 
that each new situation which confronts the student as teacher 
will, in the last analysis, be no more than a duplicate. of previous 
ones, In reality, each teaching-learning situation in his future 
work will be different. Even for the same group оѓ children, 
each learning experience changes tach pupil and leaves him a 
slightly different person. 

The truly functional program of student teaching affords 
an ideal opportunity for directing "student teachers toward the’ 
development of self-analysis and self-improvement as teachers 
and as students, thereby promoting discovery of their strengths 
as teachérs and revealing how to capitalize upon them. Most 
individuals perform some tasks better than others because зот- 
tain abilities are stronger, and they attempt and enjoy most those 
which they do best. As early as possible, then, the student 
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‘teacher needs to discover his greatest assets for teaching, “be- 
cause these strengths will become the focal points of his pro- 
gram and enhance his success. 


? On the other hand, neither must shorteomings whieh inter- 
fere with progress be ignored. Analysis of the weak points 7 
ieaching is to be made in as skillful a manner as discovery 
of strengths. The supervising teacher may promote more ready 
acceptance of the situation by letting the student apply his 
own adverse criticism, rather than that offered by another, no 
matter how tactful the presentation. Weaknesses should not 
ibe avoided, glossed over, or hidden by either supervising teacher 
‘or student; rather, both should face and attack the weak points 
jn a frank and objective manner. With the help of the super- 
vising teacher, the student may discover unrecognized latent 
strengths among some of his weak points. 


"Weaknesses may frequently be more conspicuous than 
strengths. For this reason, it js sometimes difficult to find, and 
hence capitalize upon, the strong points of a student teacher ; 
however, recognition of these is important and will acquaint 
Bim with the fact that the whole experience of student teaching 
i$ being approaehed in a professional manner. Another reason 
‘for emphasizing strengths is that the student may not know 
his potential abilities or be aware of the good teaching he may 
b& doing. When ability and good work are recognized and 
reasons given for their high appraisal, and when application of 
what is good is made in a variety of situations, the student tea- 
cher is then able to broaden the use of his skill and to find ways 
of improving his teaching. 

Good students have no desire to be told constantly what to 
do, ,and persist in wanting a supervising teacher who works 
with them on their problems, rather than one who merely gives 
orders or prescribes specifies. They want a program planned 
in terms of sound principles of teaching which lays the foun- 
dation for self-activated growth. The best program of student 
teaching, then, aids students to become self-directive. 


4, Student Teaching Develops a Sound Philosophy of Education. 


There is really no need for the statement of an educational 
viewpoint to be complicated or abstruse, for nearly all concepts 
of modern education can be expressed in language so simple 
as to be easily understood by all who participate in the work 
of the school. The first step for the student teacher in formu- 
iating his philosophy of education is to develop a satisfactory 
definition of education, this being the cornerstone of educational 
belibf. A clear understanding of the meaning of education is the 
only sound апа continually helpful guide to the development of 
a useful philosophy of education. 
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„Апу adequate comprehension of education begins with the 
basie processes involved in the interaction of the individual 
with his environment. The interaction of individual with en- 
vironment as a fundamental element in the educative process 
presents a twofold aspect; first, as the adjustment of the indivi- 


© "dual to his environment and second, as the re-creation or recon-, 


. 


struction of the environment by the individual. Heretofore, there 
has been an almost universal tendency among educators to define 
education in terms of the first aspect, the adjustment process. 
From his point of view, education is a process by which the inner 
conditions of the person become adjusted to the outer existing 
pattern of elements. Certainly there is an obvious need for the 
individual to learn to adapt himself to existing conditions; 
indeed, the impinging vieissitudes of a rigorous environment 
upon the individual have made it imperative that he adapt in 
order to survive. And, as the maturity of the individual 
increases and the complexity of the world in which he lives 
becomes greater, the services and responsibilities of the adap- 
tive functions of education are increased in proportion. 


All of life, however, is not to be found in giving way before 
the exactions of the surrounding world. The creative genius of 
man has not been content to accept the world as he finds it. 
He continually strives to reconstruct his environment so as to 
meet his needs better and satisfy his desires. The results of his 
efforts have not been limited to the physical aspects of his life; 
they have greatly affected his social environment as well. The 
changes he has affected and the complexities he has created 
have in themselves acted as stimuli for further activity. The 
greatness of man’s conquest of his world and the strength of, 
his potential for effecting still further change are evidence of 
the emphasis which needs to be placed upon the reconstructive 


aspect of the educative process. 


No concept of education can be complete without recogni- 
tion of the values inherent in, and evolving from, the educa- 
tive process. The modern conception of educational values is 
twofold as was the interaction concept just described. The eon- 
cept of interaction holds that changes will take place in both 
individual and environment. Such changes will be quantitative 
and qualitative in nature, and to the extent that they include 
quality, values are involved. Insofar as the process of education 
develops the individual as a person in all aspects, the quality of 
the change is positive and the individual has profited. To the 
extent that the process may have improved the environment in 
physical and social respects, the nature of these values would 
again bë positive and society have benefited; Clearly, then, there 
are two aspeets of edueative values: first, those involving educa- 
tional value individual in nature; second, ones intluding value 
of a social character. У 
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r Because value accrues to society from the operation of {Ше 
educative process, society has created the school and снаата it 
with the formal task of producing acceptably functioning mem- 
bers of the social group. The established patterns of democratie 
¢hought and behavior are the goals toward whieh the efforts of 


the American school are directed. Included among the ends to,- 


be achieved are the knowledge, skills, understandings, ideas, 
attitudes, appreciations, loyalties, and aspirations approved by 
the group. These will be limited and determined primarily by 
two criteria: the fundan:ental philosophy of the American society, 
and the activities of the individual deemed necessary for success. 
ful living in the social group. Achievement by the school is fur- 
ther limited by the fact that it cannot be responsible for the total 
education of the child, but only the more formal part. Many 
social agencies and forces, including particularly the home and 
the church, contribute. 


Planning of an educational program therefore cannot be 
done on the assumption that the school is the only important 
institution. One may ask whether it is possible for the school 
to undertake the total education of the child. Can it be expect- 
ed to be father, mother, and minister, as well as teacher? Does 
it have the financial and other physical resources to attempt 
such a role ? Does its personnel have the extensive training and 
infinite wisdom necessary to perform the task of total education ? 
Rather, the role of the school must be differentiated from, though 
related to, the work of all the agencies of society which influence 
the thought and behavior of the individual. Only thus can the 
school perform its own functions effectively. Hence, the defini- 
tion of the role of the school and of the tasks it is to perform be- 
comes an important part of the student teacher’s perspective. 


The philosophy of the student teacher should be ambitious, 
but. it must also be praetieable. It should enlarge his seope and 
indieate methods and procedures in advanee of eurrent practice. 
At the same time, the tasks outlined and the goals determined 
must be capable of achievement within the framework of a real 
situation. This does not mean accepting existing limits as per- 
manent barriers to progress or using such restrictions as excuses 
for failure to develop and put into practice the best methodology 
possible. On the contrary, it suggests at once a common-sense 
approach to achieving improvement in terms of existing conditions 
and a challenge to expand the existing limits. And finally, the 
stated beliefs must impel the student to provide a teaching-learn- 
ing situation helpful to all pupils, not merely to those who are 
gifted, or who can deal successfully with academie abstractions. 
The student teacher must believe strongly enough in the edu- 


cational principles he has accepted that he will practice them 
daily in his work with boys and girls. 


* 
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PROBLEMS 


Obtain from other institutions of higher edueation their 
programs for the prepartion of teachers. Study these 
programs and make comparisons with your own pro- 
gram. "Маке constructive suggestions for the improve- 
ment of your program. 


Define in detail the terms: interaetion, human relations, 
theory, practice, learning, and teaching. ? 


» 


Develop a cheek list of desirable traits for a teacher and 


then evaluate yourself in terms of the cheek list. Ask 


other students to evaluate you in terms of the items. 
Write your own philosophy of edueation, stressing the 
purposes and goals of education and the channels through 
whieh these may be achieved. 

Study the philosophies of edueation as developed by vari- 
ous eminent persons and eompare and eontrast their be- 
liefs with those which you have developed. 


Preparing for Student Teaching 


Р REPARATION for any field of work should be a serious un- 

dertaking. It has significant implications not only for the 
individual immediately affected by the process, but as well for the 
status of the occupation concerned and for the society served by 
such vocation, 


5. Contact with Educational Problems Is Distributed through- 
out the Entire Period of Professional Preparation. 


There are evidently two major choices regarding teacher 
education today. The first is to continue the framework of pro- 
fessional classes in which an attempt is made to tell prospective 
teachers how to teach, or to tell them “about” teaching. The 
other choice is to change the framework of professional education 
to include such experiences as demonstrations, field trips and 
field work, teaching responsibilities, and other contacts with the 
community and with boys and girls. 


Student teaching is such a sizable undertaking in so short 
a span that all preparation possible is helpful. This fact has 
led to a realization that theory and practice cannot be separated 
in courses leading to student teaching. Various types of obser- 
vation and participation should be included in the first pre- 
professional.course. The more experiences of this type provided, 


the better the program will meet the multitude of needs of the 
students. 
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Ё 6. Adequate Preparation for Student Teaching Includes an 
Understanding of the Support and Control of Schools. E 


If the student teacher is to perform effectively and receive 
maximum benefit from his experiences, it is important that he 
. understand the background of the system. of edueation in the 
tation and in bis own state. Every training institute should col- 
lect such information and make it available to the student tea- 


chers. 


Y= 


т. Effective Student Teaching Is Based upon Student Participa- 


tion. 
Student teaching becomes functional only when the work 
nized, and directed as a learn- 


of the student is planned, orga 
ing exercise in a teaching-learning situation. (The nature of 
the learning process js described in Principle 28, Chapter У.) 


Here it is postulated that the student teacher does not learn _ 
unless his behavior changes. His behavior is changed by ex- 
| periences which he undergoes, and these result from his inter- 
aetion with the environment. Funetionally speaking, student 
teaching becomes the experienee resulting from the interaetion 
of the student teacher with an environment designed to produce 
changes in his behavior aimed toward becoming a teacher. And 
| what the student does is more important than what his supervising 
| teacher does. This is to say, the student teacher learns to teach 


primarily through his own activity, and the importance, there- 
fore, of what the supervising teacher does is determined by what 
he is able to get the student to do. 
Such a program does not stem from the efforts of but one 
person but js the result of co-operative thinking and action. 
When plans are made, they will be placed into operation pri- 
marily by the student teacher. Certainly, the supervising tea- 
cher is active in the process, but his activity is directed mainly 
at getting action on the part of the student. Plans become for- 
^ mative only as the student teacher attempts to follow them in 
his teaching. An effective program of student teaching is more 

of a student aetivity direeted by the supervising teacher than it 
is a process planned and conducted by the supervising teacher 


| and practiced by the student. _ 

Functional guidanee of Student teaching emphasizes the 
theory that people learn through trial and error. The student 
teacher’s adequacy їп new situations will be enhanced. by taet- 
ful attention to his making a mistake and consideration of @ 

The student wants to know how to over- 


, way for correeting it. : 
| come his difficulties, but he does not wish to be blamed for them; 


he wants a chanee to “save his face.” He appreciates frank dis- 


cussion of his mistakes and problems, but, by being permitted to 
ins a measure of self-respect. The most 


“save face,” he reta 
hing experience 18 one m which the student 


effective student-teac 
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participates in a program based upon developing a better under- 
standing of the purposes of education and the principles of bood 
teaching and learning. 


8. Student Teaching Provides for Students of Different Perso- 
nalities and Abilities. E 


Z 
No supervising teacher would deny that the*boys and girls 
he teaches are different from one another according to many 
separate aspects. Professional preparation has admonished that 
ihe unique needs-pattern of the individual pupil should become 
the educational focal point. Curiously enough, however, there 
is a tendeney among educational theorists and practitioners to 
fail to make the logieai application of the same reasoning to 
teachers, whether in training or on the job. Certainly, if pupils 
are different from one another, teachers and student teachers 
also differ, and do so possibly to an even greater degree than 
children, because maturity allows more time for differences to 
develop. 


In planning for student teaching, it is auite neeessary to take 
into consideration the variations in the growth needs of the 
students. The mere recognition that students’ needs differ, 
however, is not enough. How they differ must necessarily be 
known if the supervising teacher is to bring about changes in 
students and their teaching which in turn will produee better 
teaching-learning situations for the children they teach. The 
typical growth needs of student teachers are summarized in the 
following general terms : 


1. To grow in social understanding. 
2. To gain an acquaintance with boys and girls and an understanding 
of their social, physical, mental, and moral growth and development. 


3. To formulate a sound philosophy of edueation which relates the roles 
of teacher, school, and other educational agencies in modern society. 


4. To learn how to provide and direct learning experiences. 

5. To learn how to locate and utilize community resources. 

у) develop sound teaching methods and techniques. 

7. To learn how to work democratically with others. 

8. To learn how to select and use learning materials. 

9. To learn to evaluate personal teaching competeney. 

10. To understand the status, problems, ethics, and organizations of the 

teaching profession. 

. In taking account of individual differences and in determin- 
ing the growth needs of student teachers, the supervising tea- 
cher will need a volume of information about the students. For 
example, the supervising teachèr will need to have data concern- 
ing health, training, academic achievement, intelligence, profes- 
‘sional and nonprofessional experience, and cultural backeround. 
Moreover, the Supervising teacher will want to know something 
of the student’s out-of-school interests and activities. The hob- 
bies and interests to which a student devotes his leisure reveal 
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much of the real person and many times open avenues for the 
development of teaching skills. 

A convenient way of compiling such information is to main- 
tain a cumulative personnel record for each student. A copy 
.of the “Student, Teacher Information Blank" (included as Appen- 
ав of this volume) is an example of the kind of record indi- 
cated. The record should be adapted by the supervising teacher 
to meet his needs in working with a partieular student teacher. 


Student teaching has to be diversified so that it wil meet 
the needs of the variety of students it serves. It is true there 
are some needs common to all student teachers; to meet such 
needs, certain phases of professional edueation are designed in 
the nature of “common learnings.” Each student, however, has 
a number of individual needs, as indieated, and the program 
must be so conceived that diversification and individualization 
are possible. Only when student teachers are understood and 
accepted can they learn to understand and accept themselves 


and the ehildren they teaeh. 


9. The Faculty of the School Is Included in the Planning and 
Operation of the Student Teacher Program. i 


Various plans for providing student-teaching experiences are 
in operation in different teacher-edueation institutions. It is the 
responsibility and obligation of the teacher-education institution 
to make proper provision for such experience. Such a task is a 
fundamental part of the preparation for student teaching. The 
responsibility, however, does not end with institutional prepara- 
tion, because the student teacher himself has a major responsibi- 
lity to prepare for such experiences. 


While it is true that many elementary grades and some of 
the core-curriculum programs in the junior and senior high schools 
are self-contained to a major extent, every teacher in a modern 
system of education relies upon other teachers and upon the vari- 
ous services offered in connection with the educational programs 
Even though a student teacher may intend to teach only fifth 
grade or mathematies or English, he still must have an under- 
standing of the related services which are a part of the school in 
which he works. For example, he needs a good understanding of 
the guidanee program, physical education, and the co-curricular 
activities carried on in the school. Preparation for student teach- 
ing should include such experiences as visiting in classes outside 
the major field, attending athletic, dramatic, or musical events in 
school situations, and working with various aspects of guidance 


and counseling programs. 
When the school personnel and student teacher understand 
that student, teaching is an all-school experience, the’ program of 
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directed teaching becomes a meaningful and profitable period of 
preparation. 


10. Pupils in the Classroom and Parents in the Community Need 
a Sound Knowledge of the Student-Teaching Program and 


Its Purposes. 27 


‘Since student teachers work with pupils, it is imperative that 
both parents and pupils have an understanding of the purposes 
and procedures involved in student teaching. Too often parents 
and pupils receive the erroneous impression that a studént-teach- 
ing program means that the regular teacher is relieved of all 
teaching duties and that the student teacher "takes over." Through 
such misunderstandings, parents and pupils sometimes become 
antagonistie toward programs of student teaching. "Those respon- 
sible for the program itself may make use of such media as letters, 
bulletins, conferences, and forums in the process of aequainting 
pupils and parents with the program of student teaching. 


11. A Modern Program of Student Teaching Safeguards the 
Interests of Pupils. 

The major criticism of student teaching which is raised by 
parents centers about the occasional exploitation of pupils. Such 
malpractice may be the case in those educational situations where 
supervising teachers and student teachers have not been properly 
oriented to the more modern concepts of student teaching. 


While it is true that student teaching is essentially designed 
to prepare teachers for full-time teaching responsibilities, the 
pupils in the practice classrooms must never suffer. It has been 
pointed out that under ihe best conditions the pupils actually 
benefit from the presence of, and help given by, student teachers. 
On the other hand, if the program is not properly planned, so 
that responsibilities between the regular teacher and student 
teacher are predetermined and distributed, the pupils may not 
receive the greatest good from the student teaching. 


Tt is not considered sound practice to give the student teacher 
full responsibility during the first weeks of his direeted teaching 
experience. Actually, to give him many responsibilities may 
prove to be harmful to both student teacher and pupils. This 
caution emphasizes the importance of “readiness for teaching"— 
a principle which should be observed by both student and super- 
vising teachers; otherwise the pupils conceivably might suffer by 
pong subjected to a teacher who is not prepared for actual tea- 
ching duties. Moreover, it i$ equally poor practice to permit or 
to urge the student to carry the full teaching load for a prolong- 
ed period of time, even when he has reached the point at which 
he ean be given full responsibility. 

"Every precaution should be taken in preparing the student 
for teaching so as to be certain he understands the importanee of 
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the pupils as individuals and the necessity for respecting them as 

persons who learn. Tf all of those concerned with the student- 

teaching program focus their attention upon the welfare of the 

children, the pupils will profit by the program and enjoy the bene- 
^ «fts of richer inStruetional experiences, 


12. Effective Student Teaching Is Done under Typical School 
Conditions, 


The” prospective teacher must be prepared to step into a con- 
tingent teaching situation without having to make many adjust- 
ments because of the student-teaching experience he has had. 
But, since some adjustment is always necessary, his directed 
teaching experiences should have taught him to be creative, те- 
sourceful, and interested in experimentation—such elements 
‘should certainly characterize every student-teaching situation. 


Obviously, there will be certain needs of student teachers 
which may demand special school conditions, such as the need to 
learn how to teach children handicapped by speech or hearing 
deficiencies. But the student who is preparing to teach the usual 
elementary or secondary groups should have access to a typical 
school in terms of size, location, school population, financial sup- 
port, and teaching personnel. 9 ; 


The promising teacher-to-be is interested in experimentation. 
Sometimes, however, problems may be created by having had all 
of one’s preparation for teaching in a school that is extremely ex- 
perimental in its program. Many dissatisfactions and poor adjust- 
ments сап result from radical experimental training experiences. 
‘At the other extreme, school situations, which are dull and un- 
challenging are also productive of problems of adjustment. To be 
effective, student teaching must be conducted in school and class- 


oom situations which are typical, rather than atypical, in nature. 
PROBLEMS 


1. In co-operation with your supervising teacher or with 
other student teachers, make a list of community re- 
sources (both human and natural) which will be of 
value to you in your student-teaching experience, 


2. From information whieh you obtain from your supervis- 
ing teacher and others make an organizational chart 
(similar to the one in this, chapter) indicating the rela- 
tionships which exist among various component parts 
of the school system in which you are working. 

3. Select a particular problem which in your experience has 
been solved by group participation, Reconstruct the 
steps which were followed in the solution of the proplem 
and evaluate the effectiveness of the procedure. 
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Write an article which would be suitable for newspaper- 
publieation deseribing the student-teaching program of 
which you are a part and indieating the values which 
accure to the community as a result of this program. 
Describe in a brief article what you would consider “Ge” 
sirable,” “adequate,” and “undesirable” conditions in 
which student teaching might take place. Take into 
consideration the physical facilities, the program of the 


school, the personnel of the school, and any other factors Р 
which you think are significant. 


© 


ч 
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Beginning Student Teaching 


B ECAUSE student teaching is widely acknowledged as the most 
important aspect of the preparation of teachers, it is impera- 
tive that the student teacher have the best possible Opportunity 
for a good start—a chance to adjust prior to the time he begins 
his real teaching. Of extreme importance to the student is an orien- 
tation period during which his activities are so gradually deve- 
loped that he moves from one phase of his program to another 
without encountering any perceptible hurdles. In this way, the 
period of initiation becomes a kind of personalized introduction 
which gradually readies the student for full-time teaching. Student 
teachers’ needs are as varied as those of any group of learners, and 
the law of readiness for learning operates as definitely for them in 
regard to learning to teach as it does in any other learning situa- 
tion. For this reason, no foolproof, inflexible program of orienta- 
tion can be determined; however, it is possible to provide begin- 
ning student teachers with basie knowledges and guiding princi- 
ples which help them gain a better understanding of the situation 


in which they will work. 


13. Student Teaching Begins Where Students Are, 


Student teaching begins with tke students’ problems, not with 
those of the, supervising teacher. It grows out of, and takes its 
direction from, the needs and interests of the students. The super- 
vising teacher who holds himself above and beyond the students. 
looks down upon them, and urges them to reach up to his rarefied 
state of perfection will not do much for student téachers who 
need hélp—and all of them need guidanee and direetion of some 
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Kind. Real assistance can be given only through an understanding 
of the actual problems faced by the students in their daily work 
of learning to teach. Miss Hargrave may be worried about get- 
ting the first graders to go to th elunchroom in good order. Mr. 
Groves may be unable to get some of the tenth grade biology 
group to bring their pencils to class. Unimportant as these nee% 
may seem to be to the supervising teacher, they are the problems 
which the student teachers recognize. If first efforts are directed 
at meeting other needs recognized by the supervising teacher and 
considered more important, little more will be accomplished than 
frustration. 

It has been said that the purpose of student teaching is not 
to “tell” students what to do but rather to help them learn what 
their problems are, to isolate and analyze these, and to find the 
best solutions. Only when student teachers comprehend their 
problems are they able to start work toward solving them. Thus, 
one of the initial responsibilities which the supervising teacher 
must assume is that of the determination of the areas in which 
student teachers are in greatest need of assistance. Many stu- 
dents are, at first, able to recognize no more than that their teach- 
ing efforts are not producing the desired results. In such situa- 
tions, the supervising teacher must offer assistance, not by doing 
the whole job of pointing out the specifie areas of trouble, but by 
helping the student teachers to comprehend their problems for 
themselves. 


The way student teachers react to the efforts of supervising 
teachers to work with them has a profound influence upon the 
success of the student-teaching experience. Belief in the ability 
of student teachers to succeed and recognition of their problems 
result on their part in feelings of accomplishment, which in turn 
build self-confidence and security. Probably the first job, then, 
“of the supervising teacher is to determine where the student is in 
his thinking with respect to need for help. Willing co-operation 
and active participation in the activities of the program of student 
teaching are most likely to result from such a beginning. The 
program is actually developed through providing the activities 
and experiences which will assist the student teachers to solve 
their recognizable problems. If, as is often the case, the students 
do not recognize their problems, the supervising teacher must 
help them to become cognizant of their needs. 


14, Learning the General Organization of the School Is a First 
Step in Beginning Student Teaching. 

The student teacher needs to know all that is pessible about 
the school in which he will do his student teaching before his 
experience actually begins. Many of the arrangements for the 
orieatation of the student will be made by the supervising teacher 
prior to the arrival of the former. For example, it is usually 
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assumed that the latter will have a place prepared for the student 
to put his personal belongings. Usually he will also have avail- 
able the schedules of classes for the school; quite often a guide- 
book or handbook will be provided so the student teacher may 
learn the rules and regulations of the school as soon as possible. 
"f such a manual is not available, one of the first conferences 
should be devotéd to a discussion of such matters. 


Another first step in the orientation of the student teacher 
to his new situation is to introduce him to pupils, other faculty 
members, staff workers, and parents. Such introduction should 
be made on the basis that he is a person who has a valuable con- 
tribution to make. Many schools, for example, shun the term 
“student teacher” in the introductions and merely present him as. 
another teacher who wil! assist the regular teacher. 


Other phases of the orientation of the student teacher will 
probably fall within the following list of activities: 


1. The calendar for the semester and the year is provided and explained, 
so that the student teacher will know when certain holidays come, when 
various reports are due, and when special events are scheduled. 


The daily schedule is explained in detail, so the student will under- 
stand such matters as the luneh sehedule, bus schedule, library periods, 
physical education periods, and other special times. $ 


3. The student teacher is given the opportunity to become familiar with 
the special equipment of the school, and should know where it is hous- 
ed and how it may be scheduled for use. For example, he should 
know about the audio-visual materials and equipment and should under- 
stand the procedures involved in their use. D 

4, Attendance records and other types of records are explained to the 
student teacher. It is helpful if he has the opportunity to assume 
some responsibility for keeping attendance records as soon as familia- 
rity with the activity justifles participation. y 

5. Students are familiarized with the placement of the rooms) in the 
building as soon as possible, in order that they may take pupil groups 
from one place to another without confusion. 


6. The various publications of the school are made available to the stu- 
dent teacher in order that he may familiarize himself with the activi- 


ties of the school. ; 


to 


15, Understanding the Educational Point of View of the School 
Is Basic to Beginning Student Teaching. 


Understanding the educational point of view of the school is 
one of the most important factors in assisting the student teacher: 
to begin successfully. The student learns the beliefs to which: 
the school subscribes by carefully observing accepted practices 
and by asking questions which will aid in understanding the philo- 
sophy of the program. Observations become more pointed through 
a study of the purposes and objectives established for the group; 
or classes with which the student will work, and through an апа-; 
lysis of the course of study, the text books, and the-supplementury, 


materials which are used. ` - Siw Sos 
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16. The Supervising Teacher and the Student Teacher Should 
a Confer Prior to the Student’s First Visit to the Class. 
i Undoubtedly the most important aspect of the beginning stage 
of student teaching is the initial conference between the supervis- 
ing teacher and the student teacher. This conferenge can do much 
to dissipate tensions and to make the student realize that it „5° 
not an experience to be feared. It is certainly not fair either to 
the supervising teacher or to the student to begin the activities 
of directed teaching without a conference period in which the two 
become acquainted. > 

Other matters entering into the initial conference are concern- 
‘ed with the time for reporting each day, the time for completing 
the work, lunch periods, and other problems of scheduling. Cer- 
tain matters which have been mentioned in preceding Principles 
will also serve as topics to be discussed in the conference period. 


17. Beginning Activities Provide a Gradual Introduction to 
" Teaching. 


During the first days of student teaching, the assumption of 
responsibility for some routine classroom aetivities serves to help 
the student get acquainted both with the pupils and the mechanies 
of eondueting the work, and to make him feel that he is now a 
part of the total program. In assuming these responsibilities, it 
is helpful to follow the suggestions of the supervising teacher for 
observing, taking notes, and reporting to the teacher. Whatever 
the exact procedure for beginning actual work, the student teach- 
er is expected to find worthwhile, helpful things to do, whether 
housekeeping or other routine jobs. Through performing such 
activities, he earns his place in the group, gains confidence in his 
ability as a teacher, and develops skill in performing teaching 
tasks, however elementary. The value of initiative and resource- 
fulness cannot be overemphasized; the alert student anticipates 
opportunities to serve. 


The student teacher, in order to become acquainted with the 
pupils and their needs, will wish to study their cumulative records. 
It should be emphasized, however, that the records are confiden- 
tial in nature and nothing found in them should be discussed with 
anyone except the supervising teacher. Thorough understanding 
of the total situation is basic to forming and expressing opinions 
about pupils, teachers, and the school. Free discussion with the 
supervising teacher or other responsible staff members is helpful 


in gaining understanding; but gossip is not table part of 
professional behavior. а uous 


Another activity which may prove helpful to the student of 
teaching during the early days of his work is the grading of 
papers—pupil written work. If the first papers are graded in co- 
operation with the supervising teacher, the student can familiarize 
himself with the marking system which is familiar to the pupils. 
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Moreover, the student learns how various data are recorded, and 
"how such information may be used in planning subsequent assign- 
ments, in reporting to parents, and in conferring with a pupil about 
his progress. Analysis of the papers assists the student in dis- 

^ —weovering what the pupils do not understand and in what areas the 
‘major mistakes®are most prevalent. 


18. Curricular Problems Are Introduced Early in the Student 
Teaching Experience. 


The student teacher and the supervising teacher should un- 
derstand quite clearly that routine matters must not eonsume the 
entire time of the student during the first weeks. As was indicat- 
ed (in the discussion of Principle 15 of this chapter), one of the 
first steps to be taken by the student teacher is to familiarize him- 
self with the courses and the supplementary materials. In addi- 
tion, the student will profit by closely observing the teacher's 
methods of questioning and the results obtained, the making of 
assignments, and the manner in which new topics are introduced. 
These objectives will be beneficial in giving him a good idea of the 
way in whieh the program of study is developed. 


Familiarity with the teaching-learning situation places the 

student of teaching in a position to note the functional grouping 
of children in the class, the roles the pupils assume, and the inter- 
action among the group. Observation of how the various groups 
are formed, what their purposes are, and what they are doing 
enables the student.to get the most from the valuable experience 
of participating in pupil planning sessions. Through these 
approaches, the student sees at firsthand the bases of pupil inter- 
.ests and eomprehends more fully the nature of curricular prob- 
lems and the importance of sound planning, 
: The student teacher soon recognizes the fact that there are 
many activities which are vitally associated with the business of 
school. Some of the activities are: recreation, study and library 
periods, field trips, clubs, student-council meetings, lunch periods, 
and parent-teacher meetings. These are as much a part of the 
total school program as are the actual daily lessons. It would be 
well for the student to be introduced to some activities as soon as 
possible so that he may associate himself with the ones which 
appeal to him most. Through participating in such activities, he 
soon gets the feel of the total program of the school and under- 
stands the functioning of the curriculum in its fullest sense. 


19. The Student Teacher Uses Various Means to Become Ac- 
quainted with School, Home, and Community Activities. 


The prospective teacher should become acquainted with cor- 
related community activities which have some bearing upon the 
. Work of the school. . à к : 


o 
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"The parent-teacher conference at school is used by some 
schools as a device for informing both home and school of the pro- 
gress and developmental problems of a child. If such conferences 
are customary, the student teacher should prepare himself to par- 
ticipate, upon the invitation of the supervising teacher. He mav- 
write a summary of the conference and contribute it to the cunfi- 
lative record, keeping in mind that much of the desired informa- 
tion about a family may be secured through the conference. 


The student teacher should avail himself of every opportunity 
to attend civie meetings that would help him gain a better under- 
standing of problems, attitudes, modes, and customs. Public 
forums, concerts, entertainments, and other similar affairs can 
mean much to him in imparting a better understanding of the 
occupational situation. Certainly, the student teacher should be 
interested and active in every activity of the school, whether it 
be an athletic event or a musical or a dramatic presentation. 


20. The Beginning Student Teacher Studies the Physical, Mental, 
and Social Development of the Individual Child and Groups 
of Children. 


The process of getting acquainted with all of the pupils as 
quickly as possible is extremely important. Indeed, the study of 
children is a major responsibility of all teachers, regardless of the 
subject area or level of specialization. 


Some student teachers will have had previous experiences in 
observing, recording, studying, and analyzing information about 
boys and girls. Again the principle of readiness is an important 
factor, for the student profitably begins his child-study activities 
at the point where his previous experiences would prove most re- 
levant. In other words, child-study activities are best built upon 
the foundation of previous experiences, Regardless of the na- 
ture and extent of his earlier experiences, however, it will be 
necessary for the student teacher to understand the particular 
pupil group in order to teach them effectively. He will need to 
study his pupils as carefully as if he were the regular teacher, 


and, in so doing, he learns to apply techniques he will use in the 
future, 


PROBLEMS 
1. Develop a definitive list of problems which you feel you 
need to consider in your initial days as a student teacher. 
ә. 


2. Carefully read the materials which have been developed 
in the school in which you are working. Write a full 
semester’s calendar of school activities, indicating special 
days and events of importance. 

3. After you have reviewed the cumulative records for the 

pupils in one of your classes, list the pupils who appar- 
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ently have unusual problems. Review the impressions 
and interpretations with your supervising teacher. 
During the first period of student teaching, select at 
least three pupils for careful observation with the 
thought in mind that you will compare their attitudes 
and performance with previous records. If you note any 
deviations from past history, attempt to determine what 
factors brought about the changes. 


Understanding And Guiding 
Boys And Girls 


OOD teaching depends upon effective human relations bet- 
ween teacher and pupil. Human relations are effective only 
when teacher and pupil know, understand, and respect each 
other, If a teacher knew all the things he should about a 
pupil, he would then know how to interpret and explain what 
the pupil says and does. Becoming acquainted with boys and 
girls means knowing them as persons, feeling concern for their 
problems, and recognizing their interests, aptitudes, and needs, 
It means that the student of teaching is better able to deal with 
the factors which influence pupils’ lives, which condition their 


learning, and which affect their behavior, 


Effective teaching depends upon the teacher knowing much 
about the pupils he teaches. The results of research studies of 
the problem indicate rather clearly that the best teachers are those 
who know most about their pupils. More specifically, the studies 
show : (1) that the amount of knowledge a teacher possesses 
about pupils is directly related to the rapport he maintains with 
them, (2) that there is a positive relationship between teaching 
effectiveness and teacher-pupil relations, (3) that pupils in groups 
weli known hy the teacher learn more than those in other groups, 
and (4) that many teachers do not fully understand their pupils 
and fail to realize the importance of knowing them. 
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ant persons who must be known and un- 
teacher hoping to advance a program of 
instruction for them. Learning to understand boys and girls 
means that the student will have much more in common with 
pupils than the mere subject matter he teaches them. То learn 
as much about»boys and girls as he needs to know, the student 
will require many more facts about pupils than he ordinarily finds 
available in the average school situation. Obviously, during the 
relative|y short period of student teaching, the student will not be 
able to collect all the information that he would like, or perhaps. 
even all that he needs, relative to the pupils in his group. The 
main accomplishment then should be to learn the principal tech- 
niques of collecting, recording, analyzing, interpreting and em- 
ploying the basic data about pupils. These techniques can then 
be applied and expanded in future teaching. 


21. Essential Skills and Information Are Indispensable to Intel- 
ligent Understanding of Pupils. 4 


ren and youth is eaused, and the causes 


The behavior of childr 
are not, usually, simple and easily understood but are more often 
complex and diffieult to comprehend. In the first place, then, the 


student of teaching who learns to understand pupils thinks of 
their behavior as being caused. He understands that the causes 
are rooted to some extent in the experimental background of the 
pupil, that they are conditioned partly by environmertal factors 
presently impinging upon the ehild, and that they are influenced 
also by the hopes, interests, and aspirations of the youngster—or, 
jn other words, by the individual himself. The student teacher 
realizes that, through knowing, analyzing, and interpreting intel- 
ligently the three groups of elements just listed, he may under- 
stand the child's behavior. Further, he believes that in terms of 
his understanding of the child he may be enabled to provide the 
experiences necessary to produee desirable change. Such a point 
of view differs rather sharply with the more traditional notion 
that the control of the behavior of children and youth may be 
accomplished through *ironelad" disciplinary measures without 


analysis of causes. 

A second element in learning to understand children is the 
recognition of the worth and dignity of each boy and girl. Demo- 
eraey in the school means that the worth of the individual is res- 
peeted regardless of his origin or present status with respect to 
rage, ethnic background, religious belief, social position, or cultus 
ral advantages. Democracy in the classroom recognizes the worth 
of every pupil in light of his ability and achievement. The student 
teacher who respects the personality of the pupil helps him to 

evelopment, to overcome obstacles to his 


achieve his maximum d А е 
his destiny as а person—al!, of 


full self-realization, and to attain 5 
course, with proper regard for the collective welfare of others. No 


pupil is assigned to an inferior status in the group because his 


о 
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"reading rate is low, his numbering skill is poor, his respect for pro- 
рег leadership and authority is undeveloped, or his assumption of 
responsibility for his own actions is lacking. Respect for pupils’ 
personalities prevents the student teacher from rejecting them for 
"what they do, because he understands their behavicr is caused, and. 
he seeks to discover the causes in order to promote salutary 
change. This should not be interpreted to mean that the student 
teacher overlooks or condones undesirable behavior. On the con- 
trary, he tries to determine what is causing the child to misbehave 
and to provide the conditions, experiences, and influences neces- 
sary to bring about wholesome change. 


In the third plaee, the student teaeher who learns to under- 
‘stand children recognizes the differences which exist among pupils 
and knows that no two of them are alike. The differences among 
pupils range from physical characteristics, which are easily recog- 
‘nized, to variable rates of becoming concerned with economie 
problems, social relationships, and citizenship responsibilities, 
which may be difficult for the student teacher to determine and 
analyze. As has been said, differences exist among pupils because 
of variations in biological and social background and hence in 
‘rates of physical, mental, social, and emotional development. Im- 
portant contributing factors are: home environment, general ex- 
periential background, hereditary background, aesthetic opportu- 
mity, economie background, and type of home community. Each 
pupil is the product of a unique background, and for this reason 
no two individuals approach a néw experience in exactly the same 
way. To realize that differences exist among children and youth 
is indeed important in understanding them, but it is equally—or 
more—essential to know the type and range of differences which 
may occur. The student who espouses the principle that no two 
pupils are alike accepts all pupils as unique individuals, each of 
intrinsic worth. 


As a fourth point, the student teacher who understands child- 


ren learns to recognize and appreciate what the “normal” child, 
is. Perhaps an example will best illustrate the basie principle. 
Sue and Jay were members of a sixth grade class which had com- 
pleted a standardized reading test. Sue’s reading comprehension 
Score was equal to the norm for the sixth grade, whereas Jay was 
comprehending at fifth grade level. The question is, should the 
teacher consider Sue’s reading comprehension normal and Jay’s 
sub-normal? The answer -will depend upon the basis of interpret- 
ing the behavior of the chilé. Test norms indicate the average 
performance of a particular group—in this case, sixth grade child- 
. ren. Sue’s reading comprehension may be considered normal be- 
eause she is comprehending as well as the average sixth grader 
who took the test. The basis of interpreting Sue's behavior is to 
locate her оп a scale based upon the performance of-a partieular 
group—sixth graders. Measured on the same basis, Jay's reading 
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comprehension would not be normal. In other words, one way of 
determining normality of behavior is to compare the activity of 
the individual with the performance of a group having some fun- 
damental characteristic in common, such as children of the same 


chronological age or grade in school. 


There is shother very interesting and helpful basis for in- 
terpreting Jay’s behavior. The question is raised, could Jay’s 
reading comprehension be normal for him? The question may be 
answered positively, because the teacher can interpret on the basis 
of Jay himself. That is to say, the basis of interpretation can be 
shifted from the scale of performance of a particular group to the 
scale of behavior of the individual himself. In other words, it is 
normal for Jay to have poorer reading comprehension than Sue 
when Jay’s behavior is the basis of comparison. On the other 
hand, Sue may easily be able to exceed the sixth grade norm if her 
performanee is examined in light of her ability alone. In like 
manner, it is normal for some children to be more active than 
others; for some to read, write, spell, and figure on a lower level 

fulfill civie responsibilities in different 


than others; for some to 
ways from others; for some to arrive at explanations of the mean- 


ing of life and of the universe whieh differ from others'; and so 
on. The most successful student teacher understands the natural 
differences among children and youth and he does not accentuate 
the aspects involving these differences as he strives to help each 
pupil. He accepts pupils as they are, because his contept of nor- 
mality is not based upon crystallized ideas of sixth grade perform- 
ance, of eleventh grade curriculum, or of whatever. 


Finally, the student teacher who is learning to understand 
boys and girls needs to know the more important factors about 
any particular pupil. Several sciences, including psychology, 
physiology, sociology, biology, anthropology, and education, con- 
tribute means to the collection and use of the information essential 
to a knowledge of a child. Certainly, the student cannot be ex- 
pected to become an expert in each of the fields listed but he does 
need a working knowledge of the basic principles and tenets. The 
relationships between the principles of the different fields become 
elements in the securing and intelligent use of the kinds 
ion needed in understanding the pupil. The data con- 


of informati Ў a £ 
sidered essential are discussed briefly in the following outline. 


important 


Health : 

Information concerning the past and present health 
status of the pupil may indieate the need for remedial 
4reatment or the cause of unsatisfactory mental, soeial, 
physical, and emotional development. Health status may 
be related to the difficulties some children have in mak- 
ing satisfactory adjustments and in succeeding in 
school. For example, faulty vision or hearing may 
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cause difficulty in reading, poor nutrition may make 
some pupils tire more easily than others, or improper 
dental development may be related to speech difficulties. 
Teachers should be alert to the possible relationship of 
learning difficulties and physical defects. 


Й 


Personal and Social Adjustment : 


From research it is known that pupils who are 
superior in some traits are usually superior in all ways. 
Inferior traits are not usually offset by other superiori- 
ties. There may be variance, hswever, among a pupil’s 
traits; hence, no one trait is a certain index of other 
traits. Observation of children in many types of situa- 
tions is, therefore, necessary. Informal chats may reveal 
incidence of maladjustment. It is well to note child- 
ren who tend to rationalize, those who tend to with- 
draw, and those who become aggressive when their 
needs are not satisfactorily met. Aggressive pupils are 
more easily recognized than those who withdraw, be- 
cause of the demand for attention. Special effort may 
be necessary to discover the pupils who tend to with- 
draw. Personality tests and sociograms may help to 
reveal problems and serve as bases for comparing re- 
sults of observations. 


Home and Family Background : 


Exploration of a child's out-of-school life should be 
extensive, beeause many of the causes of behavior lie 
in that area. The following list of items is suggestive 
of the kinds of information which are important : race, 
nationality, and marital status of parents; education of 
parents; size of family; age of others in home who work; 
religious life in family; recreational life of family; ad- 
justments of child in family group; economie status of 
family; and routine of family living. Reference is made 
in this chapter and in Prineiple 19, Chapter III, to vari- 
ous ways of securing the kinds of information listed. 


. Securing such data requires skill and tact. Parental con- 


ferences and home visits must be carefully planned. 
Observation by the student of the supervising teacher 
performing such activities is most worthwhile. Reve- 
lation of confidential information to anyone, even to 
the parent or child involved, is forbidden. 


School Achievement : 


The past record of pupil may illuminate his pre- 
sent status. Thus, the marks earned in past elemen- 
tary grades or in past subjects in high school help to 
reveal the nature of the pupil. Extremely good and 
poor marks may be especially indicative of the unusual 
traits of a boy or girl, Strengths and weaknesses are 
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also revealed by daily work over a period of time. 
Scores of periodie standardized and teacher-made tests 
are helpful indicators of achievement, as is a comparison 
of such scores with the record of daily work. 


эс Abilities and Interests : 


With experience, the student teacher may estimate 
a pupil’s general abilities, but the results of intelligence 
and aptitude tests are usually more valid, reliable, and 
objective evidence of the individual's capacities. It is 
well to recognize the limitations of the tests in inter- 
preting results and assisting the pupil to become self- 
directive. Moreover, abilities and interests are many 
times definitely related. Certainly pupils’ interests de- 
termine the quality of their learning and hence become 
important avenues of motivation. Interests and hobbies. 
often develop concomitantly, and a knowledge of them 


enables teachers to utilize them in 'teaching-learning: 
situations. 


Activities and Experiences : 

The in-school and out-of-school activities and ex- 
periences of pupils may reveal aspects of their personal- 
ities which would be difficult to discover in other ways.. 
The curricular and  cocurricular activities in , which 
pupils participate are usually related to special inter- 
ests and aptitudes which they possess. The experiences. 

a pupil has at home, in the community, and at work, 

may reveal personal needs, family conditions, or vital in- 

terests of the individual, Such experiences many times 
serve as ways for pupils to explore or try out vocational 

and oeeupational avenues which may lead to future 

development. Analysis of the activities and experi- 

ences which a pupil likes and dislikes, and of those in 
which he sueeeeds, has difficulty, or fails, may help in 
understanding him. 

It is, of course, impossible to sayy and difficult to know, 
which partieular datum will prove most helpful or insignificant 
in the understanding of a pupil or his problem. Usually, the 
more the student teacher knows about the child, the better chance: 


there is of understanding him. 


22. Information about Pupils Comes from Various Sources. 


understand boys and girls necessitates the stu- 
dent teachers knowing not only the various types of essential 
information but also the sources from whieh the data are avail- 
able. Moreover, he must develop the appropriate skills and 
techniques for studying children and youth and, as well, master 
the research methods that make possible the study of indivi- 
duals. Using such techniques and methods, the student searches 


s 


Learning to 
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among various sources of information for the ways in which boys 
and girls grow and develop and for the different factors which 
influence their behavior. 


A good approach to the discovery of the needs of the child? 
ren and youth of a community is to study the community itself. 


It does not seem wise to propose a single method of investi- 
gation because of the differences among communities and the vari- 
ous kinds of problems which will face local investigators. Never- 
theless, brief descriptions will be given of ways of looking into 
the needs of boys and girls, . 


A survey of school-community problems in light of the needs 
of children and youth may be planned and/condueted in different 
ways. A representative committee of school people and lay citi- 
zens may be organized to direct the investigation. The group 
-should truly represent every major agency in the community, in- 
cluding such organizations and agencies as schools, government 
groups, youth clubs and organizations, civic and service clubs, 
:and religious groups. Another way of condueting the investiga- 
tion is for different classes or school groups in areas such as 
‘science, health, or social studies to study various aspeets of com- 
munity life and living. 

However the study of the community is organized and con- 
‘ducted, the investigation should indicate every aspeet of the 
existing situation which relates to the educational needs of the 
‘children and youth served by the school. Some important areag 
are: the available resources of all kinds, the obstacles to school 
‘improvement, the economic condition, the status of the popula- 
tion, the problems of health, and the opportunities for boys and 
girls to live normal, well-rounded lives. Since all areas need not 
be studied simultaneously, provision must be made to consoli- 


date the Separate studies in order to prevent undesirable and un- 
necessary duplication and overlapping of effort. 


. Ртевепі-дау teaching-learning situations, with their informal- 
ity and Opportunity for pupil participation, enable the student 
teacher to utilize personal observation in studying boys and 
girls. Observation is perhaps the most easily available and most 
"fruitful technique for studying pupils, Through observation the 
student is able to observe physieal and emotional irregularities, 


де determine social characteristics, and to analyze behavior pro- 
ems. 


, Effective observation is not only directed, but it takes place 
im various situations over a period of time sufficient to supply 
‘significant information. Objectivity of observation may be in- 
creased by employing more than one observer and by supplement- 
ing findings by other methods of investigation. 

The attitades pupils display toward each other, and the ae- 
‘ceptance or rejection of a pupil by others in his group, may 
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assist the student teacher in learning to understand the pupils. 
he teaches. One very good way of studying the reactions of 
pupils to each other is through the application of sociometrie 
techniques. Pupils are asked to write their names on a card 
and then to lis the names of others in the group who are their 
very close friends, or whom they would choose as friends or 
work-partners. In addition, they are asked to list those whom 
they would not choose as work partners. By analyzing the in- 
formation it is possible for the student teacher to know the 
pupils Which each child in the group accepts and rejects, and 
thus to chart the whole pattern of acceptance and rejection im 
the group. The process is deseribed in detail in the American 
Council on Education’s Helping Teachers Understand Children 
(see Selected References), Not only ean the student teacher 
visualize individual and group patterns of acceptance and rejec- 
tion, but he ean, further, diagram the reactions, as shown in 
Figure 2. Such diagrams are called sociograms and are very 
helpful in understanding relationships within a — group. How- 
ever, the student teacher must remember that children’s choices 
change, and that a child will choose a friend today for one 
reason and reject him tomorrow for another. Consequently, any 
one sociogram will not show a permanent situation. Rather, the 
teacher will need to make’ frequent sociograms to keep abreast of 
the changing situation. 

The suggested sociometrie techniques are applicable to 
both the elementary and high school levels. While it may not 
be practicable to draw a sotiogram for a large group, or even 
for every class group, the procedure is helpful in discovering 
problem cases in small classes, homeroom groups, or groups in 
need of special guidance. 

The understanding of pupils and the solution to some prob- 
lem cases involve the use of various tests. The preparation of 
the student teacher will doubtless include a knowledge of testing, 
and the selection and use of tests. This is discussed fully in 
Principles 61, 62, and 63 in Chapter X, 

The excellent student teacher understands that home visits 
represent a most valuable potential avenue of teacher-parent 
and school-home relations. One poorly conducted home visit 
the students teacher will doubtless include a knowledge of testing, 
school and heme, than all of the hard work it is possible to do 
with the ehild in the school. Learning to make home visits re- 
quires very eareful preparation by the student teacher and very 
close guidance by the supervising teacher. 

A very helpful source of information about a pupil is the 
various records that are kept during his entire school career. 
The records contain an accumulation of facts which have beem 
preserved for future reference. Most of the kinds of data dis- 
cussed in Principle 21 of this chapter are ineluded in the per- 
manent record system of practically all schools. 
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Cumulative records are found and are used in all schools 
which are concentrating upon understanding boys and girls. If 
the records in the school, or at the level, at which the student 
teacher is working are not cumulative, he will find the effort to 
accumulate the important information about his pupils a most 
"profitable learling experience and a valuable teaching aid. An 
adequate cumulative record usually includes: personal informa- 
tion—date and plaee of birth, race, home and family background, 
travel, work experiences; school history and achievement— 
schools «attended, attendance, promotions, marks, honors, awards, 
failures; test data—intelligence, achievement, interest and perso- 
nality inventories, aptitude; activities—membership in both in- 
school and out-of-school activities, hobbies, school offices and 
committees, community and leisure time activities; health infor- 
mation—physical examinations, health history, immunizations; 
other data—autobiography, copies of reports to parents, anecdotal 
records. In accumulating the information, the student teacher 
may find it helpful to follow a prepared commercial form or to 
design one of his own in order to speed the collection of data and 
to prevent overlapping of effort and duplication of information. 
Information which is available somewhere in the school hastens 
the completion of the cumulative record; however, it is sometimes 
necessary to draw upon original sources for crucial data. 


The material presented in this chapter has been presented 
in an attempt to indicate the kinds of information, to be ac- 
cumulated—with the possible exception of anecdotal records. 
Anecdotal records attempt to show the representative ways in 
which boys and girls behave in different kinds of situations. 
They indicate the ways of acting, revealing tension, and expres- 
sing ideas which are characteristic of a child. The records con- 
sist of brief objective descriptions of what happened in critical 
events. In recording anecdotal records it is necessary to des- 
eribe behavior accurately and objectively without evaluating re- 
sults, passing judgment, or rationalizing causes. 

Matters relating to the responsibility for records and their 
preparation and storage are best determined by the use made 
of the information recorded. Central filing and storage do not 
always prove to be efficient or effective because all school per- 
sonnel concerned with a pupil may not have easy access to his 
records. In general, the home room teacher, core teacher, or 
other person who provides and co-ordinates special services for 
pupils should have charge of their records. Access to the re- 
cords of a pupil should be limited.to those school people who 
have responsibilities for him and are concerned with helping 
him. Tt is assumed that all persons who use pupils’ records will 
treat the information in a professional manner, will be aware 
of the danger of prejudice, and will develop the ability to inter- 
pret data in an objective and unbiased manner. e И 
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In a program of mass education, emphasis must be placed 
upon the individualization of instruetion or sight of the indivi- 
dual may be lost. 1r the individual pupils become lost in the 
masses, the school will likely fail to reach the  objeetives of 
American education. In studying individual pupils, the case 
study represents a most productive source of new insights and 
jnformation for the student teacher. 


An important feature of the case study is the case record, 
which contains all of the data bearing upon the problem under 
study. ‘Thus, the case study becomes primarily an extension of 
the cumulative record. Obviously, case records are more com- 
plete and useful if the cumulative records of the school furnish 
comprehensive information about the pupils. 


The “case-study method” follows the same pattern of objec- 
tive investigation used in medicine, which involves analyzing 
data, identifying symptoms, diagnosing causes, prescribing 
treatment, and evaluating the effectiveness of the treatment. 
Many times the competencies demanded of persons doing case- 
study work are based upon special training which is not nor- 
mally included in the preparation of the student teacher. More- 
over, the classroom teacher ordinarily does not have the time 
to conduct a comprehensive case study. In the face of limited 
training and time the student teacher is amply justified in call- 
ing for help from a counselor, psychiatrist, or other specially 
trained pe.son. In fact, the student can prevent the harm 
which may come from his working with cases above his level of 
training by refusing to go beyond his depth and by recognizing 
when referral to specialists is necessary and advisable. His 
efforts to make case studies, however, will be rewarded by adopt- 
ing the scientific attitude of investigation as he carefully studies 
the case records—ineluding the data outlined in Principle 21— 
and as he applies the techniques of observing, testing, and inter- 
viewing. Y 

The informality which usually characterizes the program of 
co-curricular activities is helpful to the student in observing the 
behavior of pupils under conditions different from regular class 
work. In many instances pupils reveal their most typical be- 
havior only in activities which they organize and conduct, such 
as clubs, athletics, programs, assemblies, student government, 
newspaper activities, and various committee assignments. 
Through observing and guiding pupils in such co-curricular, ac- 
tivities, the student teacher has an excellent opportunity to 
study boys and girls at first hand in nearly natural situations. ` 


$ Perhaps the behavior of children and youth is more natural 
still when they participate in out-of-school activities. Free-time 
reading, movie attendance, radio and television entertainment, 
sociál particination, chureh membership and- attendance,, club 
activity, and work experience are important avenues for learn- 
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ing to understand boys and girls. It is possible to secure infor- 
mation about pupil participation in the kinds of activities indi- 
eated through observation, questionnaires, work records, and 
eonferenees with those who have the opportunity of observing 
ihe aetivity of pupils in community situations. 

The individual conference or personal interview has unique 
value in fact-finding and in working with boys and girls toward 
solution of their problems. The conference is especially produc- 
tive of pertinent information when. teacher and pupil have es- 
iablished' good rapport. Probably all teachers would agree that 
the most effeetive conference is one which grows naturally out 
of a need for co-operative attack upon a situation. However, 
it is unfortunately true that on occasion a pupil-teacher confer- 
ence is not successful in achieving its objective. Тһе chances of 
а conference succeeding are greatly increased when it is well 
planned, when its purpose is clearly established, at least in the 
thinking of the counselor, when adequate preparation has been 
made, and when the teacher has mastered the techniques requir- 
ed for successful counseling. Sometimes the use of an interview 
blank aids in focusing the conference and in securing desired 
information. If, however, its use interferes with the conducting 
of the interview, the effectiveness of the conference and of the 
blank may both be lost. The results of conferences are often 
valuable in handling old problems or in meeting new ones. For 
this reason, it is advisable to keep a record of all conferences and 
especially of those related to problem ceases. The record is 
usually prepared after a conference is concluded and is preserved 
for use as a basis for action or study in connection with other 
conferences. 

The parents of the boys and girls in the school represent one 
of the best sources of information concerning the pupils. Paren- 
tal contacts of all kinds offer great possibilities for learning 
more about the children and the community. Visits or calls by 
parents to the school for information about their children, re- 
ports of pupil progress to parents, activities of parental organ- 
izations, and, as already indicated, visits to homes by gchool 
people are all avenues through which the school may learn par- 
ents’ views of what their children are like and what they need. 
The understanding teacher can enlist and secure the aid of par- 
ents in the work of the school through individual parent-teacher 
conferences at home and at school, questionnaires, informal dis- 
cussion groups, and work conference groups composed of parents, 


teachers, and pupils. 
Conferences with persons other than parents who know the 
boys and girls are possible sourees of significant facts which 
Included among such persons 
f co-curricular activities aad 
and scout- 


may reveal causes of behavior. 
are teachers, counselors, sponsors 0 
other school “personnel. physicians, school nurses, 
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masters. Many times the help or information that persons out- 
side the school can give in connection with a puzzling case will 
prove to be the key to the solution of the problem. 


In addition to the sources of information about pupils already 
described, there are several others of a more ar less informal 
nature which may be utilized by resourceful students of teach- 
ing. Autobiographies, when written as free narratives, give a 
ready history of the pupil and may furnish clues to interests 
and background factors worth investigating. Ај report of the 
books and magazines read as free reading material by“the pupil 
may reveal the nature of his reading interest. A composition 
written on a selected subject may aid in understanding the 
pupil. Subjeets such as the following may produce revealing 
results:: “What I Want to Do after High School,” “The Book I 
Like Best,’ “The Movies I Like Best," and “My Greatest Diff- 
culty.” A record kept by the pupil of all of his observations in 
connection with a specifie subject sometimes throws light on 
the nature of his out-of-school experiences. Interview blanks 
and questionnaires may be designed which will produce informa- 
tion useful in understanding pupils. 


No single souree of information about pupils is adequate 
within itself, and the use of one usually leads to the inclusion 
of another. The student is cautioned to be tactful, and to use 
with discretion any source of information and all devices and 
techniques for securing personal data about boys and girls. The 
goal to be reached is to secure necessary data through whole- 
some and valuable activities and through experiences of teach- 
ers, pupils, and parents. 


23, Effective Use of Data Is Necessary to Intelligent Understand- 
ing of Pupils, 

The products of child study will not result in intelligent 
understanding and guidance of boys and girls unless the data 
are put to effective use. Data will be used effectively when the 
student of teaching has developed understandings, knowledges, 
and ‘skills that give intelligent direction to the study of children 
and youth. Development of a high level of competence in the 
techniques of studying boys and girls demands continuous study 
and activity in various educational endeavors, including inten- 
sive study of a few normal pupils; participation in in-service 
education programs provided by schools; work in voluntary 
study groups, summer workshops, and clinics conducted by 
school systems and educational institutions; and participation in 
the work of professional organizations. 


24, Guidance Helps Pupils Become Increasingly Self-directive. 


Promotion of the growth of the individual is the focus of 
studying children and youth. It is pointless to make extensive 
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investigations of boys and girls unless the studies are to be 
used to help young people in solving their problems of adjust- 
ment at various stages of their growth. The help that teachers, 
guidance workers, and psychologists give children and youth 
toward solving their numerous problems of adjustment is now 
presented in the, professional literature under the generie term 
“guidance.” The problems faced by a person have many impend- 
ing elements whieh involve the individual and his environment, 
and guidance is concerned with the growth of the whole person. 
Because the student teacher has a composite responsibility for the 
child, he will attempt to provide guidanee to further the total 
growth and adjustment of the individual. 


Conceivably, the student teacher may be faced at this point 
with a dilemma regarding the nature and meaning of guidance. 
Is guidance to be interpreted as a philosophy or as a program? 
Is it any different from the practice of the  pupil-centered 
school? Is it not the same as good teaching, which is guidance- 
like in nature ? Upon reflection it may be seen that, from one 
point of view, all teaching is guidance, and the philosophy of 
guidance should pervade the whole educational program. From 
another viewpoint, a special guidance program is needed in 
order to provide for the individual needs of pupils which may” 
not be met through a program of mass education. The nature 
and purpose of guidance is to assist the pupil in recognizing his 
abilities, limitations, interests, problems, and needs and Фо realize 
his potentialities to-the fullest extent. The pupil needs help in 
understanding the problems which face him, whether they are 
academic and related to progress in a subject-matter field, or 
social and concerned with his daily contacts with other persons. 
He needs help in recognizing opportunities, in choosing activities 
both in and out of school, in analyzing the kinds of choices he’ 
makes, and in determining objectives and goals of which he is 
capable. The need for guidance stems from the conditions of 
life which face pupils and the purpose of guidance is to assist 
them to solve the problems of the life they live. 


The concept of guidance which envisions the individual 
making his own decisions in terms of his goals is a somewhat 
radical departure from the situation in which teachers make 
decisions for pupils in terms of goals recognized only by the 
teachers. The person who supplies the guidance helps in clari- 
fying problems and points out related problems or factors 
which the pupil may overlook; but the recognition and accept- 
ance of a problem is done by the boy or girl who is responsible 
for making the choice. Thus, the final goal of all guidance is 
intelligent self-direetion by the pupil. Opportunities to promote 
growth in the ability of pupils to direct their own activities are 
present in every classroom. The excellent student of teaching 
utilizes such, opportunities in making pupils ineréasingly re- 
sponsible for the intelligent self-direction of their actions. 
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25. The Organization for Guidance Co-ordinates the Functions 
of All Concerned. 3 


The program of guidance whieh is developed in a school is 
a product of the concept of guidance which the school staff 
holds, of the needs of the pupils, and of the rgsources available 
for developing the program. Regardless of the type of school 
situation in which it is developed, the program of guidance will 
be worthwhile only if it includes teachers, guidance specialists 
(if they are employed), and members of the administrative staff. 
Guidance as a responsibility of the persons indicated presents 
many difficulties. Some school staffs seem to take the responsi- 
bilities of guidance for granted and perform only those services 
"which are rather closely integrated with instruction and adminis- 
tration. Other schools employ guidance specialists to organize 
cand direct the program, to provide counseling service for special 
eases, and to help prepare regular staff members to perform the 
‘guidance activities expected of them. Since the school of today 
attempts to provide opportunities for the children of all the peo- 
le, the scope of guidance has been extended, and the problems 
incident to rendering such services have added to the difficulties 
of the school. The difficulties of guidance are further increased 
by the spreading of responsibilities for guidance among various 
functionaries who have unlike kinds of training and experience 
and who view the nature of guidance from different frames of 
reference. Moreover, guidance cannot be rendered effectively 
without the co-operation of all members of the staff and a clear 
understanding of the purposes to be achieved, the aetivities to 
be performed, the methods to be used, and the partieular respon- 
sibilities and functions to be assumed by all concerned. 


The organization of an effective guidance program attempts 
to provide for the totality of problems arising from the complete 
guidance process. Various ways of organizing guidance pro- 
grams have been tried with varying degrees of success. One 
type of organization is designed to serve the entire school sys- 
tem at all grade levels; another attempts to meet the needs of 
individual schools. At present, the trend is to regard each 
school as a unit in the planning of a guidance program within 
the general framework established by the state and local school 
‘systems. Under such a plan the central administration holds 
the principal of each school responsible for developing his guid- 
ance organization according to the aecepted policies of the school 
system. Thus, central office personnel serve as consultants to 
the principals and staffs of local schools. By such means the 
local school is enabled to develop a guidance organization adap- 
table to its own needs and resources. 


‘The administrator of the school has a very important place 
in the guidance program. While the focus of his responsibility 
lies mainly in the area of organization, he is tesponsible for 
promoting the morale of the pupils and teachers, selecting and. 
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recommending well-qualified personal, seeing that adequate 
guidance materials are available, assigning guidance duties to 
the various functionaries, and exercising general supervision of 
the total guidance program, including in-service education for 
all guidance pefsonnel. In a small school the principal will 
probably direct 15 well as organize the guidance program. Re- 
gardless of the particular guidance responsibilities assumed by 
the principal, an effective program of guidance is achieved by 
bringing about a positive feeling in the group concerned. Un- 
less the principal believes in the guidance program and gives it 
his active support, it is not likely to sueceed in adequately meet- 
ing the needs of the pupils. 

The plan of organization of the guidance program should 
provide for the services of certain specialists, such as psycholo- 
gists, psychiatrists, dentists, nurses, physicians, special coun- 
selors, social workers, and visiting teachers. If it is not possible 
for a school to secure the services of such specialists on a part- 
time or full-time basis, they may be made available as needs 
arise. Most pupils will not need to be served by all of the 
specialists indicated because the parents will see that the chil- 
dren’s needs are met. It seems wise, though, for the modern 
school to make available the necessary resources for detecting 
maladjustments in their early stages, safeguarding the welfare 
of pupils whose families are not alert to the discovery of trouble, 
and assisting teachers in the efficient handling of problém cases. 
For example, the special counselor does not attempt to counsel 
all of the pupils in a grade or class, but he offers technical ad- 
vice to teachers and assists them in studying special cases, In 
other words, teachers refer serious cases of maladjustment to 
the counselor after preliminary study or recognition of symp- 
toms’ indicating the need for special attention. 


In the past, the classroom teacher has not been directly 
included in the organizational arrangement for guidance. In 
recent years, however, recognition has been taken of the vital 
role of the classroom teacher in guiding boys and girls. Espe- 
cially important is the contribution of the classroom teacher 
when learning is viewed as guidance, because the basic assump- 
tion underlying a guidance-learning theory is that adjustment 
is learned. In other words, the pupil must learn the responses 
which are adequate to produce behavior that is acceptable in 
his environment. The desired responses are the learnings or 
changes of behavior which result in the satisfaetory adjustment 
of the learner to the impingements of his environment. Tt is in 
the classroom, then, that the needs of pupils for guidance are 
usually first revealed, that the teacher becomes aware of the 
needs, and that instructional activity becomes interwoven with 
guidance problems. ‘The importance of the teacher as a guid- 
ance functionary is magnified by the fact that instruction  re- 
quires an understanding of boys and girls and a diagnosis of 
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their needs. One of the major research findings of the past few 
years is the necessity for the teacher to function as a guidance 
worker if he is to be completely effective. The function applies 
equally to teachers in both the elementary and secondary schools 
and has received recent emphasis with respect to the work of 
teachers at the elementary level. This should not be interpreted 
to mean that the teacher can perform all the necessary functions 
of guidance in the school, or that all teachers ean or will execute 
guidance activities equally well. On the other hand,.the fact 
remains that much of the guidance service that must be offered 
will be performed by the classroom teacher or it will not be pro- 
vided in the school. 


26. Guidance Is a Service Function. 


The function of the guidance program in the school is to 
help the pupils solve their problems. Contrary to what many 
administrative offieers and teachers believe, the purpose of the 
guidance program is not to simplify the problems of administer- 
ing the school and thus to produce a smoothly operating edu- 
cational unit. While it is recognized that a well organized and 
effective program of guidance contributes to the solution of 
administrative problems and assists the teachers in performing 
various activities, the fact remains that such contributions are 
merely desirable outgrowths of the central function of guidance, 
which is the rendering of aid and service to pupils. 


The services received by pupils in the normal operation of 
a good ‘guidance program are so numerous that it is not practi- 
cable to attempt a complete description of them in this volume. 
However, illustrations will be given of the important types of 
guidance services usually extended to pupils at both the elemen- 
tary and secondary levels. One of the most important of all 
guidance services is the orientation of a pupil when he enters a 
school for the first time. The imitial entrance of a child into 
a school calls for his adjustment to a new environment. It has 
been said that some of the basie needs of children centre about 
desires to be wanted and to feel secure. Probably, such needs 
will not be experienced by the child more strongly than when he 
enters a school for the first time. He needs to become acquainted 
with the building and physical facilities, to learn the names of 
officials and teachers, and to know the schedule of his activities 
and the rules and regulations of the school. Above all he wants 
a warm, friendly reception by classmates and teachers, who de- 
monstrate that they are glad to have him and who thus give to 
him the security which comes from being accepted as a member of 
a group. 

Edueational guidance is a second important service of the 
guidance program. It is unrealistic to expect high. schoo] pupils 
to choose activities which will adequately meet their needs, ог 
elementary boys and girls to see the importar* relation of pre- 
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sent studies to future educational plans. Pupils need help with 
such problems and, as has been indicated, the guidance they re- 
ceive has to be based upon a knowledge of their abilities, interests, 
and needs. Educational guidance is also concerned with the 
discovery and exploration of new interests, the development of a 
wholesome curiosity in various areas of learning, and the explo- 
vation of different areas of the curriculum. 


Vocational guidance is a third important guidance service 
which mast schools provide for pupils. Many professional edu- 
eators believe that vocational planning should begin when the 
child first enters school. They recognize that the immaturity 
of elementary and junior high school boys and girls makes the 
expectancy that they can make satisfactory voeational plans 
unreasonable. However, teachers on the lower levels can do 
much to develop serious thinking by pupils about future voca- 
tional selection and preparation. Through the discussion of the 
nature and kinds of different areas of work, the taking of field 
trips, the use of audio-visual aids, and the study of man’s 
attempts to make a living, teachers сап begin to direct the 
pupils in their search for solutions to their vocational problems. 


While vocational guidance at the secondary level їз still 
somewhat general in nature, it is mainly concerned with the 
development and analysis of interests and abilities which point 
toward certain types of vocations. For example, assistance is 
given the pupils in making tentative vocational choicés and in 
discovering the capacities necessary to enter the particular voca- 
tions which have been chosen. Occupational information rela- 
tive to the tentatively chosen vocations is made available con- 
cerning the kinds of education and preparation required, the 
location of the nearest sources providing the required education 
and preparation, the cost of the training, the working conditions 
which may be expected, the hours of work, the remuneration 
anticipated, the personal satisfaction derived from the service 
rendered, and the opportunities for advancement. Many schools 
provide in-school try-out experiences for pupils in all possible 
areas so that there will be some understanding of the abilities 
needed before final choices are made. Other schools arrange 
work-experience programs with out-of-school agencies in order 
for pupils to gain practical experience while attending school. 
Still other schools provide vocational placement services and fol- 
low-up programs after youth have been employed. Actually, 
these latter named services were the original purposes of guidance 
in the schools but they have been pushed aside somewhat by the 
other aspects of guidance which have developed through the 
years. Important as each is, none of the various guidance ser- 
vices should be permitted to monopolize or drain the resources 
of the guidance program in such a way as to lessen the effective- 
ness of the ther guidance activities included in tne guidance 
program of the school. * 
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Adjustment services are the final category of important 
guidance functions to be discussed. Perhaps, no guidance service 
other than adjustment brings to a focus upon pupils’ problems 
the various matters concerned with understanding and guiding 
children and youth which have been presented and discussed in 
this chapter. The adjustment function of guidance in a broad 
sense is concerned with the changes necessary to produce desir- 
able responses of pupils. In some cases the individuals concern- 
ed may be able to make the necessary changes but in most ins- 
tances the changes have to be made for the pupils. The student 
teacher needs to be concerned with the problems of personal and 
social adjustment of pupils if he is to aid in the development of 
children and youth who are to become capable of actively parti- 
cipating in a democratie society. ' ј 

Overconfidence, intolerance, lack of 
ponsibility, boredom with leisure time, u 
poor relations with others are evidences of the need of pupils 
for help in making satisfactory adjustments to varying situa- 
tions. Recognition of the symptoms of maladjustment by the 
student of teaching calls for skill in applying scientifie pro- 
cedures to a study of the pupils concerned. The search for 

owledge and understanding of the 
boys and girls and of the environmental factors acting upon 
analysis, interpretation, and 
itions which have determined 
nee causes are known, steps 
culty through the making of 
ild to a normal status. In the 
t of severe cases the student teacher may 
ally trained guidance functionaries, 

PROBLEMS 


self-confidence,  irres- 
nsocial behavior, and 


need the help of especi 


1. Make a sociogram of your class or of a group in it. 
Examine carefully the relations existing in the group and 
plan to work with individual pupils in the ways indicated 
to be necessary and desirable, 

2. 


Administer an intelligence test to a group of pupils. 
Score the tests and interpret the results, Use the re- 
sults in working individually with the pupils. 


3. Perform Problem 2 using a 
‚ Ment test. 


Make a case study of a pupil. Interpret the findings and 
use them in working individually with the pupil. 


standardized general-achieve- 


Assist in collecting and recording information for the 
cumulative records of your group. Interpret and use the 
age, and slow learners in the group. 


records in working individually with selected fast, aver- 
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Prepare for а conference with a pupil concerning the 
meeting of an evident need. Hold the conference, re- 
cord the results for the cumulative record, and follow 
up the conference to observe the effect upon the pupil’s. 
situatiqn. 


Observe? a conference between your supervising teacher 
and a parent concerning the meeting of a pupil’s need. 
Prepare for the conference as if you were to conduct it 
lone. Record the results for the cumulative record and 
follow up the conference to observe the effect upon the 
pupil’s situation. , 

Outline the plan of organization for guidance in the 
school in which you are doing your student teaching. Des- 
cribe the roles of the various guidance functionaries, 


Directing Learning 


ee ING is the raison d’etre of teaching. In other words, 

the main purpose of teaching is to facilitate learning. One im- 
portant criterion for evaluating teaching is the efficiency of the 
learning that has taken place. Thus, the objectives, methods, 
and techniques of teaching must converge toward learning as 
the goal to be achieved. In a sense, the conditions and bases 
of learning become cues for teaching. All of teaching is, or 
certainly should be, based upon assumptions relative to the 
nature and operation of the learning process. 


Understanding the learning process is one of the most im- 
portant matters facing the student of teaching. Certainly, he 
‘cannot afford to have less than a clear grasp of the assumptions 
regarding the nature of learning. 4 


27. The Successful Teacher Understands the Nature of the Learn- 
ing Process. 


In Principle 4, Chapter I, it has been pointed out that each 
human individual lives in an environment with which he inter- 
acts, because he simply cannot escape it. Interaction with the 
environment results in impingements of it on the individual that 
produce tensions or disturbatices in his normal state of adjust- 
ment or of equilibrium. There is then a need on the part of 
the person to act differently, or to change his behavior in such 
a way as to relieve the tension or restore the state of equilibrium 
witk. environmental conditions. The immediate purpose or goal 
to be achieved by the learner is the satisfaction of his need. If 


the new activities on the part of the learner achieve thig purpose,. 
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that is, meet his need, the experience is satisfying and tends to 
be repeated. The experience then results in different behavior 
of the person as he ineorporates the new activities into his “way” 
of behaving. Learning is then said to have taken place, since 
the behavior of the individual has changed. 


е 
Learning, then, is a change їп the behavior of а person 
which is produced through his own activity. An important im- 
plication of this statement and the process described which is 
significant to the teacher is that learning is an active, continuous 
process, not a passive one. This means that an individual learns 
ihrough activity, that is, through experience whieh results 
from interaction with the environment, Thus, no person can 
learn for another—each individual must learn for himself. Others 
may assist the child in learning and they may guide his efforts 
to learn, but they eannot learn for him. 
Attention has been ealled to the activity and experience of 
ihe individual involved in the learning process. In fact, it has 
been said that one learns to do by ‘doing, by activity, or by experi- 
ence, and only in this way. The student usually is able to under- 
stand that a person learns by doing when a motor skill is being 
developed or, in other words, when the activity is overt. On the 
other hand, when the learning involves the development of an 
understanding, an appreciation, or an attitude, the activity of the 
individual is not easily identified, beeause mental activity is not 
directly observable. Nevertheless, the individual has been aetive, 
for, again, it is only through the actions of the learner that learn- 
ing can take place. When overt behavior is involved, the ac- 
tions of the learner are easily noted, and even his efforts to ini- 
tiate, guide, and direct his own learning ean be observed. How- 
ever, in the case of covert behavior, such as formulating a con- 
cept or developing an attitude, the actions of the learner are not 
direetly observable. Relianee must then be plaeed upon what 
ihe individual does as a result of his learning or the extent to 
which he acts in a way which shows the development of the parti- 
eular learning involved—that is, the concept or attitude set out 
to be learned. 
The educational process cannot wait until psychology ex- 
y how learning does take place. In the interim the 
school must continue to operate. Meanwhile, the student of 
teaching is assured that learning is an active kind of phenom- 
enon, and that it comes from within the individual and through 

_ his interaction with the people: and things which surround him. 
In the school, the teacher and the materials of instruction are 
important parts of the learner’s surroundings. 


plains exactl 


28. Learning Begins Where Pupils Are. 


Learniüg begins with the pupil's problems, not'the teacher's 
It grows out of the needs and interests of the pupil. The teacher 
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who stands in the rarefied atmosphere of an academic moun- 
taintop and urges the pupils to come up where he is will nee 
be very successful. He will succeed in promoting learning only 
when he understands the real problems faced by the boys and 
girls in his group. К 

Learning is not a matter of pupils performing for teachers. 
It is a process in which the learners must be actively engaged. 
Learning is an experiencing by the learner, and without experi- 
ence there is no learning. Since no two learners interpret or 
reconstruct experiences in identical ways, learning is for each 
individual a process leading to a unique outcome. For example, 
two persons, even though they are identical twins, will have uni- 
que learning experiences when plaeed in the same situation. 
Suppose they are listening to a vocalist sing a song. The sound 
waves must be received and reacted to by the two listeners be- 
fore learning ean occur. Because the two persons have different 
receptors, receive non-identical vibrations, and make unlike re- 
cognition of the value of the musie produced, their learning is. 
uniquely individual, even in such a stereotyped situation. К No 
two individuals have the same pereeptions of similar situations. 
Because this is true and because the learner accepts and acts upon 
what he perceives, perception becomes a fundamental variable’ 
element in learning. Thus, learning varies within a group, and 
the learners of the group will not learn identical things from a 
given situation, or in the same time period. 


In light of what has been said, learning is seen to begin with 
the learner where he is, and cannot begin at any other level. 
It derives its impetus from his interests, needs, and drives, and. 
it takes its direetion from the elements and faetors upon which 
he places value. The track coach, for example, who begins the 
teaching of the high jump does not place the crossbar at a level 
higher than the jumper can jump. Rather, he begins the process 
with the bar at a height which the learner can reach comfort- 
ably, in order to concentrate the activity of the jumper upon 
the fundamentals of body manipulation and co-ordination in- 
volved in making the jump expertly. In other words, the coach 
begins with the learner at the latter’s level of development and 
maturity in high jumping. There is no difference in method in 
beginning with learners in the school. Real learning begins on 


the maturity levels of the boys and girls in the teaching-learning 
situation. 


Regardless of grade level,,some teachers believe that perhaps 
the easiest thing to do is to make a uniform assignment and to 
cover the same ground with all pupils, except to adjust matters 
as necessary in special cases, Moreover, the same teachers re- 
gard pupil conformity to given classroom conditions as evidence 
of learning. They easily assume that the pupil who, conforms 
best to the teacher’s directions learns best. Actually, pupil con- 
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formity to a prescribed program is no assurance that he is learn- 
ing. He may not grow as he engages in the daily lock-step 
routine of meeting the teacher's assignments. Teaching and 
learning are infinitely more complex than giving and following 
sets of directions. 

The first job of the student teacher, then, is to determine 
where the pupil is and what his needs are with respect to the 
planning of a program to meet them. Whether it is developing 
number concepts in grade five, ability to read in grade two, or 
‘social sensitivity in grade twelve, the approach is the same. 
To begin with the learner where he is means that the teacher 
knows him well enough to determine the level he has reached. 
It also means that the teacher is able to determine where he is 
now as well as where he was yesterday or last week. As indi- 
cated in Chapter IV, many of the techniques effective in learn- 
ing to understand boys and girls involve the pupils in planning 
the activities to be performed. “Textbook teaching” and “hear- 
ing lessons” do not usually include the most effective teaching 
апа learning experiences for the realization of the objectives of 
the school. If pupils are to become competent citizens they 
must have opportunities to practice good citizenship here and 
now. Such opportunities are not likely to be provided in the 
traditional “assign-study-recite” pattern. of school experience. In 
such a pattern the teacher does all the planning, and the pupil 
is permitted to engage in only the “study-recite” aspeets of the 
program. It is much more profitable educationally’ when the 
student of teaching includes the pupil in the learning activity 
from its beginning to its end. It then becomes possible for the 
pupil to share in the planning of the activities, to participate in 
performing them, and to assist in evaluating the results achieved. 
With respect to the method indicated, John Dewey has given 
sensible advice in these words : 

It is the business of the educator to study the tendencies of the 
young so as to become more consciously aware than are the children 
themselves what the latter need and want. Any other course transfers 

the responsibility of the teacher to those taught. Arbitrary ''dieta- 

tion?? is not a matter of words or of form, but consists in imposing 
actions that do not correspond with tendencies that сап be discovered 
within the experience of those who are growing up. 

The best way to ensure a curriculum based on children’s 
needs and interests is to get the pupils to help develop it. Only 
by knowing, insofar as possible, where his pupils are can the 
student of teaching effectively include them in the work of 
planning their learning experiences. The principle of beginning 
with the learner where he is does not deny the student teacher 
the right to his teaching standards and purposes but it asks that 
he adjust them to reality. 

TOP RIIV RIS e ы! 

1. The Activity Movement, Thirty-third Yearbook of the National Society 

for the Study of Education, Part II, University of Chieago Press, Chieago, 
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29. "Teaching Is Directing the Experience of Pupils. 


Learning has been emphasized as a process of changing: 
behavior through experience. Such an emphasis implies that. 
the amount of learning and the ease with which it is accomplish- 
ed are in direct proportion to the multiplicity and variation of 
the experiences of the learners. Thus, learning is a progressive 
and continuous process. Because it is progressive in nature, 
learning involves the reorganization of experience in such a way 
that what is learned has new meaning here and now and fur- 
nishes a foundation for future learning. Moreover, whet is be- 
ing learned must be adapted to what has been learned. In like 
manner, that which has been learned in the past must be related 
to what is being learned in the present. 


The truth of the statements presented appears more clearly 
when it is remembered that if past experienees were not utilized 
in the learning process, the learner would always have to start. 
at the beginning, because learning begins with present experi- 
ence. The student teacher need not expect that his pupils will 
profit by experiences beyond their present level of understand- 
ing by mere exposure to them. Only through the accumulation 
of experience and a process of development can deeper levels of 
insight, understanding, and learning be achieved. 


The main implication for the teacher from the concepts pre- 
sented is the relationship of his role as teacher to the learning 
which takes place in his classroom. As he interacts with his 
environment, the child experiences the need to respond in numer- 
ous ways to the different aspects of the teaching-learning situa- 
tion. In reality, the child’s need to respond is varied and mul- 
tiple, and it may be as complex as it is possible to imagine. The 
child either responds in a satisfactory way, or he fails to solve 
the problem or meet the situation in a desirable and satisfying 


manner, (When such a failure occurs, he experiences a need to’ 


make an adequate adjustment or response. In other words, he 
has a need to act differently or to change his behavior in such 
a way as to promote achievement of his goal. This means he 
must perform those activities and undergo those experiences 
which serve his need. It is through performing these activities 
and having these experiences that the child learns. The aetivi- 
ties and experiences, however, will be meaningful and significant 
to the child only insofar as he understands them to be leading 
him to the realization of his goal. It is only in this way that his 
learning will be goal-centered and purposeful. 


. Thus, the role of the teacner is to provide and condition the 
environment surrounding the learner, so that the latter's inter- 
action with it will lead toward his goals and meet his needs. 
As indicated, Such an environment and atmosphere will con- 
sist, basically, of a program of activities and experiences through 
which the child builds patterns of response which satisfy his 
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needs. And the activities and experiences of the child are 
understood, appreciated, and accepted by him as ‘worthwhile 
only if he sees them as avenues of approach to reaching his goals. 
Thus, teaching operates to assist learning through the provision 
of significant learning situations built upon meaningful activi- 
ties and purpoSeful experiences designed to meet pupils’ needs. 


Effective learning takes place when the pupil identifies and 
accepts purposes and makes the effort himself; the teacher helps — 
to direct the activity that leads him to the achievement of his 
goal. Whether the goal is learning to read, to write, to figure, 
or to get along with people, the results achieved will reveal the 
individuality of the learner. Teaching, then, involves determin- 
ing the learning potentialities of each child, knowing how to re- 
late new to old experiences at different stages of development, 
manipulating the environment in order to bring forth each talent 
and skill, determining the combination of elements necessary to 
stimulate each child to respond to the fullest, and recognizing 
the kinds of experiences that will function in the life of the 
pupil by meeting his needs and assisting him to achieve his goals. 


30. Effective Teaching and Learning Are Directed toward Meet. 
ing Pupils’ Needs. 

One approach to the solution of many of the problems of 
teaching and learning is based upon recent psychological and 
educational research, which makes it apparent that there are 
causes for learning and behavior, and that the causes are not 
simple in nature but complex in character and function. In this 
approach cognizance is taken of the fact that each pupil is a 
unique and indivisible unit and has individual needs to be met 
whieh are disparate from those of other people, and that, at 
the same time, eaeh individual has some needs in common with 
other persons. In order to guide the learning of boys and girls- 
effectively, it is believed that their common and individual needs 
must both be known, and that the teaching methods and materials 
must be planned and developed in terms of these needs. It is 
imperative, therefore, for students of teaching, teachers, and 
all others who work with boys and girls to understand the fac- 
tors which influence learning and to go beyond a cursory know- 
ledge of the problems of pupils to a thorough knowledge of their- 
needs. “Pupil Needs" are defined in the Dictionary of Educa- 


tion as : 1 
Everything necessary to insure the optimum development of the 
potential abilities of a pupil—intellectual, physical, moral, emotional, 
and social—both in relation to his present interests, abilities, and 
level of achievement and in relation to the probable future demands 


of the individual and of society.” 
Pupil needs are by definition conceived as broad inclusive- 
elements which embrace both temporary and permanent prob- 


2. By permission from Dictionary of Education, by Carter V. Good. (Copy-- 
right 1945) McGraw-Hill Book Company, Ine., New York, p. 271. 
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lems and which encompass the present and probable future as- 
peets of a person’s life. From this point of view, all boys and 
girls, not merely those children often referred to as “problem 
children,” have needs to be met. In other words, the suggested 
approach to teaching takes account of the fact that no one 
group of pupils has all or even a majority of elucational needs 
which must be met, while other groups have no needs. The 
point of view suggests that the needs of children are not those 
of a few persons in a simple, homogeneous group, but that all 
children and youth of a heterogeneous school population have 
needs which cut across biological, racial, social, and economic 
lines. 


The discussion implies that the various needs should be 
identified and steps taken to provide the individual with the 
means of satisfying it. In other words, if pupil’s behavior 
is determined by attempts of the organism to relieve tension, and 
if needs are conceived as activating forces in behavior and con- 
ditioners of effective living, then the meeting of the needs is 


obviously the desirable goal of teaching, learning, and of educa- 
tion, itself. 


Efforts to identify the needs of pupils through the application 
of any of the methods will result in the collection of large 
amounts of information. Thus, there is need for a systematic 
method of collecting, organizing, and recording data in order 
to prevent omission of necessary information and duplication of 
effort. Records are most helpful when they are complete, cumu- 
lative, and concise. The aim is to build a comprehensive picture 
of the problems and needs of the entire school population so that 
the total job facing the school may be known. Ineluded in the 
picture, but clearly distinguishable, should be the needs of the 
various groups of pupils as they are organized in the school and 
of the individual pupils within the groups. This identification 
of the needs of the different groups and individuals provides the 


only way whereby teachers may plan a program to meet common 
and individual needs. 


From the analysis and interpretation of the data collected 
through the various studies of the needs of ehildren and youth 
have eome deseriptions and lists of the basie needs. Although 
some differences exist among the needs listed by students and 


writers in the field, there is also considerable agreement, The 
basie needs usually listed are : 


The need for security. 

The need for belonging. 

The need for achievement. 

The need for love and affection. 

The need for understanding. 

The need for freedom from guilt and fear? 

ML IR $ 
3. Adams, Harold P., and Dickey, Frank G., Basic Principles of Supervt- 

sion, American Book Company, New York, 1953, p. 169. 
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In applying the present approach to teaching and learning, 
the student teacher must recognize fully the basic needs of the 
child in the process of growth and development. In making 
the application, a mechanistic approach and the finality of edu- 
eational determinism must be avoided, especially in considering 
the nature ofthe needs themselves. 


The secontl step in applying the suggested approach to 
teaching is the planning and development of school experiences 
designed to meet the needs of pupils which have been determin- 
ed. The studies of needs, then, become in reality the means not 
only of discovering the needs themselves but also a basis for 
building a functional school program. Only when teachers do 
the kind of teaching and develop the type of instructional pro- 
gram which will satisfy these needs can the purposes of the 
school be realized. The development of such a program calls for 
eareful analysis and planning in five major areas. The areas are: 
(1) the development of a sound educational philosophy, (2) the 
statement of the educational objectives to be achieved, (3) the 
provision for activities and experiences (curriculum) designed’ 
to achieve the objectives, (4) the evaluation of the program in 
terms of the objectives, and (5) the redevelopment of the pro- 
gram in light of the results of evaluation. 

It is distressing that many teachers, supposedly well trained 
and experienced, in point of time at least, do not seem to know 
what they should be teaching and why they should teach it. 
The student of teaching cannot hope to be a good teacher un- 

‘less he is clear as to the points indicated. In other words, he 
needs to formulate his own educational point of view—he needs 
to develop his philosophy of education so clearly that he not” 
only ean state it but ean put it into effect in his classwork. 

An outline for developing a sound philosophy of education ' 
was presented in Principle 4, Chapter I. Within the framework 
of the philosophy developed, the application of the present 
theory to teaching may be approached through considering some 
of the implications of the six basie needs listed within this ehap- 
ter. In drawing implications, emphasis should be placed upon 
the outgoing aspects of the theory, as well as upon the ego-cen- 
tered approach. Implications, then, should be viewed from a 
nonegocentrie orientation. Some important implieations follow. 


1. The need for seeurity: 
a. Learning the interpersonal nature of seeurity. 


b. Learning what can be expected in intergroup relations. 

e. Learning to value intangibles, 

d. Learning the security brought nbout through family groups, 
peer groups, and other group relations. 

e. Learning the security brought about through economie efficiency. 

f. Learning the security which comes through sharing. 


2. The need for belonging: | 
a. Darning to find a place in various types of groups. 
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b. Learning both ieadership and followership responsibilities. 
c. Learning to discriminate in what is worthwhile in belonging. 
d. Learning to help others io meet their needs for belonging. 
e. Learning respect for self. 


3. The need for achievement: 
a. Learning to appraise and appreciate achievements of others. 
b. Learning the best time and way to make contzibutions. 
€. Learning the value of group achievement. 
d. Learning to help others in achieving. 
е. Learning the value of social, mental, and vocational achieve- 
ment. a 
4. The need for-love and. affection: 


2. Learning appropriate times and ways to express love and affec- 
tion. 


b. Learning to include many persons in the patterns of love and 
affection. 


€. Learning to be unselfish in affections. 


d. Learning to identify behavior indieating need for love and 
affection. \ 


5. The need for understanding: 
a. Learning to accept the views of others. 
b. Learning to share the problems of others. 
€. Learning the significance of group responsibilities. 
d. Learning the importance of various groups. 
е. Learning to understand civie responsibilities. 
I Learning the importance of basic skills. 
g. Learning to be socially acceptable. 


6. The need for freedom from guilt and fear: 
a. Learning to express emotions acceptably. 
b. Learning to relieve tensions in an acceptable manner. 
€. Learning to share troubles understandingly. 
d. Learning the appropriateness of compromise. 


The student teacher will recognize that the foregoing list is 
not all-inclusive but exemplary of the type of study necessary 
to intelligent planning of educational experiences which will meet 
the needs of pupils. It is necessary for the student of teaching 
to draw the proper implieations of the needs theory for the parti- 
cular level at whieh he is working and for the stage of maturity 
of the children he is teaching. For example, in making specific 
applieation of the need for security, the teacher of elementary 
school children needs to draw implications in terms of security 
brought about through family groups, peer groups, and other 
group relations. On the other hand, the teacher working with 
adolescents at the secondary ‘school level must draw additional 
implications for developing. security along financial, economie, 
social, and vocational lines. In like manner, teachers at various 


levels will make the appropriate interpretations and applications 
of the other basie needs in their work. : 
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The second area in the planning and development of experi- 
ences to meet the pupils’ needs is the statement of the educa- 
tional objectives to be achieved. The criteria which the student 
of teaching may apply to guide him in thinking through the 
major objectives, which both he and the school Should strive to 
achieve are concerned with two important aspects of living: the 
implications of the philosophy of our democratic way of life and 


needs should prove helpful. In other words, the educational 
philosophy which the student has formulated will have of neces- 
sity been influenced by the conceptions which he holds of his 
way of life. In addition, the studies of needs and their educa- 
tional implications will have been conditioned by the student’s 
understanding of the general behavior and particular activities 
deemed essential for the good democratie citizen, Thus, the ap- 
plication of the criteria governing the determination of objec- 
tives gives basic consideration to the steps already taken in for- 
mulating an educational point of view and in discovering and 
identifying the educational needs of children and youth. . 


In determining the broad general objectives of the program 
of work the student is urged to become acquainted with the 
efforts of educators to put into words and actions wüat, the 
Schools should accomplish. This should not be interpreted _ to 


+ This worthwhile effort to formulate general educational 
objectives has been exerted by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission. The group identified four major areas of educational 
objectives: (1) Self-Realization, (2) Human Relationship, (3) 
Economie Effiieney, (4) Civie Responsibility. Since the objec- 
tives have been widely accepted in many professional circles, and 
because it seems evident that they will continue to exert influ- 
ence upon educational thinking, the full list is presented : 

The Objectives of Self-Realization 
The Inquiring Mind. The educated person has an appetite for learn- 
ing. 
Speech. The educated person сап speak the mother tongue clearly, 
Reading. The educated person reads the mother tongue efficiently, 
Writing. The educated person writes the mother tongue effectively. 


Number. The *edueated person solves his problems Of counting and 
calculating. 


a 
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Sight and Hearing. The educated person is skilled in listening and 
observing. 


Health Knowledge. 'The edueated person understands the basie facts 
concerning health and disease. 


Health Habits. 'The educated person protects his own health and that 
of his dependents. 


Public Health. The educated person works to improve) the health of 
the community. 


Recreation. The educated person is participant and spectator in many 
sports and pastimes. 


Intellectual Interests. The edueated person has mental resourees for 
the use of leisure. 


Aesthetic Interests. The educated person appreciates beauty. 
Character. The educated person gives responsible direction to his own 
life. L 

The Objectives of Human Relationship 
Respect for Humanity. The educated person puts human relation- 
ships first. 
Friendships, The edueated person enjoys a rich, sincere, and varied 
social life. 
Co-operation. The educated person can work and play with others. 


Courtesy. The educated person observes the amenities of social be- 
hayior. 


Appreciation of the Home. The educated person appreciates the 
family as a social institution. 


Conservation of the Home. The edueated person observes family 
ideals. 


Homemaking. The educated person is skilled in homemaking. 


Democracy in the Home, The educated person maintains democratic 
family relationships. 


The Objectives of Economic Efficiency 


Work. The educated producer knows the satisfaction of good work- 
manship. 


Occupational Information. The educated producer understands the 
requirements and opportunities for various jobs. 


Occupational Choice. The educated producer has selected his осси- 
pation. 


Occupational Efficiency. "The educated producer succeeds in his chosen 
vocation. 


Occupational Adjustment. The educated producer maintains and im- 
proves his efficiency. 


Occupational Appreciation. The educated producer appreciates the 
social value of his work. 


Personal Economics. 
his own life. 

Consumer Judgment. The educated consumer develops standards for 
guiding his expenditures. 


Efficiency in Buying. The e@acated consumer is an informed and skill- 
ful buyer. 


The educated consumer plans the economics of 


Consumer Protection. The educated consumer takes appropriate mea- 
sures to safeguard his interests. 
The Objectives of Civic Responsibility 


Social Justice. The educated citizen is sensitive to the disparities of 
human circumstance, 
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Social Activity. The educated citizen acts to correct unsatisfactory 

«conditions. 

Social Understanding. The educated citizen seeks to understand 

social structures and social processes. & 

Critical Judgment. The educated citizen has defenses against pro- 

paganda. o 

Tolerance. The edueated citizen respects honest differences of opinion. 

Conservation. The educated citizen has regard for the nation’s re- 

sources. 

Social, Applications of Science. The educated citizen measures scienti- 

йе advance by its contributions to the general welfare. 

World Citizenship. The educated citizen is a co-operating member 

of the world community. 

Law Observance. The educated citizen respects the law. 

Economic Literacy. The educated citizen is economically literate. 

Political Citizenship. The educated citizen accepts his civie duties. 

Devotion to Democracy. The educated citizen acts upon an unswerv- 

ing loyalty to democratic ideals.‘ 

After the student has pondered the objectives presented and 
ethers which have been formulated he needs to formulate for 
himself the major objectives of the instructional program and 
to determine those primary purposes toward which he will 
direct his own work. 


The third step in planning to meet pupils' needs is the deve- 
lopment of the curriculum. While the expression “develop- 
ment of the curriculum” has probably confused the .student of 
teaching on many occasions, it is actually not a difficult concept 
to comprehend. In reality what is meant is the development 
-of.educational experiences and activities which will achieve for the 
pupils the stated objectives. Such a statement is perhaps bet- 
ter understood when it is remembered that “curriculum” means 
-all the meaningful experiences and purposeful activities provid- 
ed and directed by the school to achieve its objectives. It has 
"been said that education takes place through experiences result- 
ing from the interaction of the individual and his environment. 
What is desired at this point in program development is the 
structuring of the educational environment so that by interact- 
"ng with it the pupils will have the particular experiences which 
will bring about the desired changes of behavior as indicated by 
‘the objectives which have been formulated. 

"What the student teaeher needs are funetional guides to 
"teaching—guides which indicate the kinds of experiences which 
boys and girls should have. It is most likely that the student 
-will find his recently formulated major objectives very general 
п nature and not functional in the sense of indicating specifi- 
cally the kinds of pupil activities which lead to attainment of 
goals. For example, it is not difficult to subscribe to the deve- 


4. Edueational Policies Commission, The Purposes of Education in Ame- 
rican Democrdey, National Education Association, Washington, D.C., 1938, рр. 
“50, 72, 90, 108. ° 
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lopment of civie responsibility as a worthy educational objec- 
tive, but, until this generalized value or ideal is reduced to cur- 
ricular experiences and activities that actually develop civic com- 
petence and responsibility in boys and girls, the objective is not 
effective or functional. , 


It is most necessary, then, that the student teacher break his. 
general objectives into smaller more tangible parts—reduce 
them, so to speak, to effective behavioral functions. It Js at the 
present point in program development that the student needs 
to get specifie with respect to such questions as: "What am I 
going to do with and for the girls and boys in my class ? For 
example, in my fourth grade group or in my secondary English 
class: Why am I going-to do these things? Exactly what are 
the needs to be met ? What are my purposes ? What are the 
pupils’ purposes ? What are the specific experiences and activi- 
ties necessary to meet the needs? What subject matter, skills, 
and knowledges should be included in the experiences. provid- 
ed and in the actual classwork ? Then comes the need for 
organizing the work program into large blocks and smaller units. 
Chapter VI deals more specifically with the problems of plan- 
ning. 


The student of teaching in the elementary school makes the 
application specifically in terms of the level of maturity and 
development of the particular group and individuals concerned, 
and of the kinds of experiences the children have had. Thus, 
the program planned for a third grade group contains basic ele- 
ments different, in degree at least, from those designed for a 
sixth grade class. The student planning work in a departmen- 
talized secondary school program deals with similar problems of 
level of maturity and past experience, but he includes 
the special elements of the subject field concerned, such as 
English or algebra. For example, he faces the problem of decid- 
ing the subject matter, skills, and knowledge which are to be 
included in the educational experiences of a ninth grade group: 
in English or algebra. 


The important thing—the thing that matters—is what the 
teacher does with his group of pupils at the present moment 
‚апа from day to day. Furtherfore, what the teacher does will 
not achieve objectives—or meet needs, because needs are reflect- 
ed in objectives—unless the philosophic generalizations and the 
objectives are translated into significant curricular experiences 
and activities, 


à. 


Evaluation is presented as the fourth area in the development 
of an instructional program designed to meet pupils’ needs. Ac- 
tually, evaluation may not be limited to a particular phase of 
program development. Certainly, it should not be considered a 
compartmentalized segment of the operation, but rather an in- 


tegral part cf the developmental process. The subject of evalua-, 
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tion is considered so important a part of the instructional pro- 
gram that the whole of Chapters X and XII are devoted to it. 


The fifth phase of designing a program of instruction to meet 
needs is called "redevelopment of the program." What is meant 
by “redevelopment” is the rethinking, replanning, or redesign- 
ing of the instructional program in light of the results of evalua- 
tion. The fundamental questions to be answered are: What 
has evaluation revealed about the program which should be chang-. 
ed and, hence, improved ? How can pupils be assisted to realize 
their basie needs more clearly ? What different curricular ex- 
periences and activities should be provided in order to meet the 
needs of pupils better ? How сап the experiences and activities 
be made still more meaningful to the boys and girls? These are 
the kinds of problems with which redevelopment of program is 
concerned. Like evaluation, the process of redevelopment may 
not be separated from total program development or left until 
last to be begun. It too goes on in continuing cycle. 


Application of the suggested approach to teaching and learn- 
ing is concerned basieally with two vital problems; determining 
the common and individual educational needs of children and 
youth which must be met, and developing an instructional pro- 
gram adequate to meet the needs which are identified. The stu- 
dent of teaching applies the approach most effectively when he 
formulates a sound educational point of view and implements 
it in terms of school experiences which are significant to pupils 
in light of purposes they understand, and which they propose 


or adopt as their own. 


91. The Purposes of Pupils and Teachers Influence Learning. 


Roy Barnes was having great difficulty in his eighth grade 
arithmetic. His teacher, Mr. Horn, told Mr. Barnes, Roy’s father, 
that there was a bare possibility that Roy might receive a pass- 
ing mark by stretching the probability curve and the teacher’s 
conscience and charitable nature. “But,” said Mr. Horn, “so far 
as Roy’s getting any real grasp of the work is concerned, the 
only possible evaluation is failure. I’m greatly concerned Ъе- 
cause Roy’s tests and records indicate that he can learn and is 
a bright enough boy.” Mr. Barnes admitted that he too was 


concerned. 

When Roy was confronted by his father he admitted his diffi- 
culty and summarized his problem ly saying, “Well, Pop, it 
just seems that I can’t keep my mind on the problems. Really, 
some of them don’t make sense to me. The other day we had 
one like this: ‘The size of the rectangular openings in.a wire 
fence is 73 inches long by 4/5 inches wide. How much fence 
will be required to cover three sections if there are'fifteen rect- 
angles in each row of a section ? That seemed to me like a 
hard way to figure how much fence you need. Anyway, the pro- 
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blem didn’t say whether the rectangles ran the long way or the 
short way along the rows. The kind of problems I like are the 
ones I figure out on my steer. You know, the one Im going to 
enter in the cattle-raising contest at the county fair this sum- 
mer." ‹ 

Roy showed his father the records he had been carefully 
keeping on the cost of raising his steer. He had recorded the 
original cost of the calf, the number of pounds of each of the 
feeds at each feeding, and the cost per pound of each ‘kind of 
feed, which he had computed from the cost of a one-hundred- 
pound sack. His records included the total cost of each feeding 
and the total cost of the project by weeks. Actually, he had ap- 
plied many mathematical principles and processes in compiling 
his records. 

When Mr. Horn came to Roy’s house for a conference with 
Mr. Barnes, the teacher was amazed at the evidence of Roy's 
mastery of arithmetie. Finally, the teacher exclaimed, “Why, 
Roy has taught himself more of certain kinds of arithmetic than 
some of the other pupils know.” 

Here is a clear example of learning being more meaningful 
and purposive on the one hand and less on the other. The more 
the learner sees meaning and purpose in what he is learning, the 
greater is his chance of success. The converse is also true, the 
less meaningful and purposive the learning, the greater is the 
probability of failure. Such statements should not be interpret- 
ed to mean that there are two kinds of learning: meaningful and 
meaningless. What is meant is that some elements in the learn- 
ing situation are more meaningful to the learner than others. 
Learning is not meaningful on one hand and meaningless on 
the other, because the very essence—the hard core—of learning 
is that it is the means through which the learner discovers 
meanings and clarifies and applies them. Learning becomes 
meaningful and purposive to the extent that the learner sees 


his problems as real and worthwhile. Meaning and purpose are 
basic to learning, 


To declare that meaning and purpose are basic elements in 
the learning process is not to deny the need and value of hard 
work or to imply, for that matter, that “once-over-lightly” pre- 
paration is sufficient, desirable, or defensible. Too ‘many teachers 
get pupils to work by increasing the pressure upon them, rather 
than by changing the method of approach. The usual approach 
to drill work in the school is ,à good example. Usually drill work 
is required of pupils who see no real reason for doing it, who 
feel no conscious need of it, and who are not far enough along 
to know what it is about, what is expected, and why it is valu- 
able. When it is properly approached and used, the drill is a 
powerful teaching-learning device because the pupils are aware 
that they lask a certain skill or efficiency which they wish to 
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achieve, and thus they have a conscious desire and need for drill. 
The change of approach converts meaningless drudgery into sti- 
mulating effort, with a resultant increase in performance, because 
meaning is clarified and purpose achieved. 


The student of teaching who reeognizes that pupils have 
purposes for what they do has learned that school is a place in 
whieh boys and girls should be permitted to work for themsel- 
ves. The classroom of such a teacher is not a place in which 
Һе starts and stops activity, with pupils waiting until they are 
told to do the next thing the teacher wants done. Rather, the 
work in the classroom becomes a challenge to the abilities and 
talents of pupils, with emphasis upon intrinsie satisfactions here 


апа now, as well as promised fulfillment in the future. Permit- 


ting boys and girls to work for themselves instead of the teacher, 


‚апа getting them to do it, is not an easy procedure, for it de- 
‘mands clarification and a relation of the purposes of pupils and 
teachers. 


Tf the student of teaching accepts the tenets of Principles 29 


.and 30 of this chapter, then his purposes in teaching are directed 


toward the discovery and the meeting of pupils’ needs. Many 
times the needs of a pupil are not recognized by him, or are not 


-clearly seen as areas in which improvement and development are 


necessary or desirable. When the teacher faces such a problem, 
it becomes his purpose to help the pupil to recognize or clarify 
his situation. Many student teachers find such procedures diffi- 
-eult because they have interpreted children from the adult point 
of view. They have looked upon children as "whittled-down" 
.adults or, in other words, have considered them to be like adults 
in every respect but size. Study and research have revealed 
-that children differ qualitatively from adults, and it is from such 
a point of view that the needs, interests, and purposes of child- 
ren must be interpreted. From a child-centered frame of refer- 
ence, the student of teaching is able to utilize the child's interests 
and needs as important faetors in the efficiency of learning and 
in the ehild's own well-being. 

Other eonditions which make it difficult for pupils and 
4eachers to relate their purposes are the demands of society 
upon the individual and the sehool. The sehool is a social insti- 
tution ereated by society primarily for the purpose of its own 
self-perpetuation through the produetion of citizens eapable of 
effectively partieipating in the accepted social procedures. Con- 
sequently, there are certain objectives in school and purposes 
än teaching which society expects to be achieved. These may 
be difficult for the child to recognize or to relate to his own 
interests and purposes. Moreover, they may be regarded by the 
teacher as so obviously necessary and desirable that he sees 
little need for or value in relating them to the pupil’s purposes. 
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The importance of the social setting of learning and the need: 
for the socialization of the individual have complicated the 
problem of clarifying teaching purposes and of relating them to 
pupil purposes. 'То overcome the difficulties involved, too many 
students of teaching have resorted to undesirable extrinsic 
devices for motivating boys and girls in school. Desire to make 
high grades, to please the teacher, to escape punishment, to do 
What associates are doing, or to win a reward are examples of 
the usual use of motivating devices. All of them are, extrinsic: 
in the sense that they are apart from the activity itself. Many 
of those named are natural and not harmful unless abused. 
Due to their extrinsie nature, however, a cessation of aetivity 
on the part of the learner usually results when the effect of the 
device is removed. Evidence of the fact is seen in the failure of 
many pupils to continue activities in later life which they have: 
successfully experienced in school. While incentives may have 
oceasional good results they are usually uneconomical and 
ordinarily ineffective, They are many times such a practical, 
obvious, and simple solution to the student teacher’s problem 
of motivation that he sees little need to search further for more 
effective ways of stimulating his pupils to learn. 


. No classroom procedure or technique is defensible unless it 
gives due regard to the factors which make learning dynamic. 
Those teaching procedures which motivate pupils through the 


pupil 
ing power is the 
r It exists only 
when the pupil sees the purposes of the activity, aecepts it as a 
- The most powerful 
from the consciousness of a 
need. As has been said, the successful student teacher, the one 
who causes real effort and brings about true learning, motivates 
pupils through needs that they feel, or that the teacher reveals 
to them, and which they recognize and are willing to strive to 


The basis of all Successful teaching lies in makin learnin 
meaningful and purposive. The basis ‘of ШЕЕ. acting 
by the pupil is the recognition of value either in the present or 
in the foreseeable future. When pupils see value in what they 
a omg it results in mutual recognition of interests and effec- 
ive relationship of purposes by both teacher and pupils. 


32. A Good Program of Studen 

Best .Method of Teaching, 
p n P. method ? What does the teacher do when he tea- 
ches ? ale are acceptable methods of teaching, how does the 


t he uses? Is method related to the tea- 
apg Wc ү 5 $ 
cher’s personality ? And so the questions pour from the stu- 
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dents of teaching, each query- becoming the stimulus for another 
question. ` 

Probably, a good way to begin to answer questions about. 
method is to analyze some of the basie elements of teaching. 
In the first place, teaching is not learning for the pupil. That is. 
to say, if the analysis of the learning process presented in Prin- 
ciple 27 of this chapter is accepted, the teacher cannot learn for 
the pupil. The pupil has to learn for himself, and he does it 
through Lis own activity. Thus, the only thing that the teacher 
ean do for the pupil is to direct and guide his activity in such 
a way that the desired learning takes place. The teacher guides. 
and directs the pupil’s activity primarily through the medium 
of a special environment designed to produce certain desired. 
learnings. When the pupil interacts with the environment, his 
behavior is changed and conditioned in the desired way. The 
changes in behavior are the learnings which are wanted. The 
teacher becomes the key factor in the whole teaching-learning: 
situation because he is the designer of the environment required 
to produee the desired results. Moreover, he directs the pupil's. 
interaction with the  environment—a process necessary to 
achieve the desired changes in behavior or learnings. 


Experienced engineers know that there are many good ways. 
of designing machines—there is no single best method. Sim. 
ilarly, in education, a variety of good teaching methods are 
being suecessfully used. "There is little doubt that each of the 
methods has made a worthy contribution to the learning of boys 
and girls. In the hands of a skilled teacher, many of the methods. 
have value but there is little reason to believe that the teacher 
should limit his teaching to only one method. Account must be 
taken of the faet that eaeh teacher and each teaching-learning 
situation is different from every other, and that what produces. 
results for one teacher, in his particular situation and with his 
individual personality, may not succeed for another. Compared’ 
to engineering, education poses far more elusive problems that 
oftentimes contain a great number of intangible factors. For 
this reason, it is more likely that there will be several acceptable 
ways of handling a teaching-learning situation instead of only 
one way. From a number of acceptable methods the student 
must be assisted and encouraged to develop his own com- 
posite method, appropriate to his philosophy and personality. 
In such a process, the supervising teacher does not furnish a de- 
tailed plan for the student and chart, his every move, but rather- 


guides him in developing his own method. 


teacher 


33. Effective Teaching Provides for Differences among Pupils. 
The American public school must of necessity develop its: 

program in terms of cosmopolitan school population. Such 

an adjustment is necessary because, in theory at least, the- 
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school is committed to serving all pupils of school age ; who 
present themselves for admission. The admission of the children 
of all the people has brought into the school a population, that 
is widely diversified in many ways. While most pupils of the 
same age group have some needs in common, the school popu- 
lation taken as a whole exhibits wide differences in cultural 
background, socioeconomic status, ability, and interest. What ds 
more, individual pupils are likely to differ from each other in 
almost any trait they possess. 


Why are school programs organized in different ways ? Why. 


is the daily classroom work organized in one particular way 
within a school or within some grades of a school and differently 
in others? The answers to the questions lead to the conclusion 
that different kinds of efforts are being made to provide for the 
meeds of the cosmopolitan population of the schools. The efforts 
ате aimed at adjusting the school program to the needs of each 
pupil and to provide work of such a nature as to meet effectively 
his educational needs both common and individual. The aim is 
to develop an adequate program in each phase of modern edu- 
ation and to organize the work of the phases into an aeceptable 
total educational program. : 

-Àn educational program designed for the masses may over- 
fook the individual pupil because such factors as concern for the 
welfare of groups can easily receive primary eonsideration in 
program-development. In the face of mass education and group 
instruction, sight of the individual pupil should not be lost for 
he is the basie learning unit. The School, therefore, cannot 
afford to attempt to mold pupils to a uniform standard or pat- 
‘tern; to do so would be to ignore the differences which exist 
‘among pupils here and now and those which will characterize 
them in the future. 

It seems important, then, that the student teacher become 
familiar with the fundamentals of various types of basic teach- 
ang methods in order that he may make the appropriate appli- 
cation to a particular situation and that he may provide ade- 
‘quately for the varying needs of the pupils. The following brief 
‘descriptions of several selected basic methods are intended to 
‘summarize the essential fundamental principles of each of the 
techniques presented. 

The first method to be discussed is the problem-solving 
method because it is widely utilized and successfully applied 
by many teachers in different types of teaching-learning situa- 
tions. The exponents of tke problem-solving method argue that 
"since real life consists of a Succession of problems, the develop- 
ment of the ability to solve problems gives the pupil a means 
of meeting actual situations both here and now and in the 
"future, Furthermore, it is declared that the ability to analyze 
new situations and to meet them inteligently is the best pre- 
"paration for a happy and successful life. j 
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Problems exist in almost numberless situations in every area 
of the curriculum. They may be created by the pupils, offered 
by the,teacher, derived from daily experience, suggested in 
textbooks and other teaching materials, recommended by parents, 
or found in the community and the world. It is impossibie, 
of course, for thè school to attempt to teach pupils how to attack 
every kind of problem they may later encounter. Probably, the 
chief goal is to help pupils learn how to solve problems and 
through such means to develop their ability to gather faets, 
analyze data through critical thinking, and make decisions on 
the basis of available evidence. The relationship of  problem- 
solving and reflective thinking lies in teaching the child how to 
think and in assuming that he will be able to apply the techniques: 
to the multiplicity of problem situations existent in his experi- 
ence. 

All problems are not solved by systematic methods. Some 
are solved by merely applying generalizations which are already 
known. Others are attacked and solved by trial and error. 
There is, however, a generally recognized procedure for a scienti-. 
fie attack upon problems. It was set forth by John Dewey and! 
is widely accepted. Dewey’s technique is essentially the analysis 
of a complete act of thought and consists of five rather distinct 
steps * 


i A felt difficulty. 
The individual is first aware of a perplexity or problem. 


ji. Its location and definition. 


The exact character or nature of the difficulty must be known 
before a plausible solution can be suggested. 


iij. Suggestion of possible solution. 
An hypothesis or guessed solution is proposed in the light of 
what is known about the problem. Frequently more than one plau- 
sible solution will be recognized. 


iv. Development by reasoning of the bearings of the suggestion. 
Through reflection the consequences of a proposed solution are 
developed. 


y. Further observation and experiment leading to its acceptance or 
rejection. 

If the suggested solution can be verified, it is accepted. If 

not, some modification of it, or some new proposal must be tested. 

In applying the suggested problem-solving procedure in 
actual work with boys and girls, the student teacher must be 
able to organize and direct school experiences which promote 
reflective thinking. The procedures, for attacking problems are 
almost as multiple and varied as the sources of the problems 
themselves. The approach may be made through some form of 
group activity, through the teacher leading the initial thinking 


UI lS 


5. Dewey, John, How We Think, D. С. Heath. and Company, Boston, 1910 
pp. 72-78. ч ME 
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оп a problem, or through the medium of a project which repre- 
sents still another method of attack. Whatever the procedure, 
the steps suggested by Dewey will serve as a helpful guide to 
the student teacher and pupils as they select and define a prob- 
lem for study, search for data and collect it in a systematic 
fashion, use ideas and experiences related to the problem, for- 
mulate tentative solutions, try out the proposed solutions, sus- 
pend judgment, weigh and decide, draw conclusions on the basis 
of the evidence collected, and finally, apply the newly learned 
principle to an immediate problematical situation. 


Perhaps the best approach to the problem-solving method 
is made when the principal experiences in a teaching-learning 
situation are organized into and around the consideration and 
solution of problems. The value of the method lies in creating 
the awareness of the pupils to the technique, and in developing 
insofar as possible the ability and attitude of boys and girls so 
that they may use the procedure in solving the problems which 
they face in their daily lives. S 


Probably one of the most common applieations of the prob- 
lem procedure in actual work with boys and girls is the projeet 
method, whieh insists that the pupil ehoose and plan his own 
project. Historically, the project method was associated with 
the physical construction of the elementary school classroom 
and with the teaching of manual arts, agriculture, and voca- 
tional subjects in the Secondary school. In early practice the 
project included a practical problem planned and carried to 
completion by the pupil. At its ineeption the most obvious 
features of the project involved à problem which was concrete 
in nature, which entailed the use of physical materials, and 
which took place in a natural environment. А project now 
implies a completed material object which when consummated 
presents a physical unity. Thus, a project is interpreted to in- 
elude an assemblage of materials coupled with a physical pre- 
sentation. 


Kilpatrick has identified the project with “whole-hearted, 
purposeful activity.” This designation by Kilpatrick, however, 
15 open to question on the grounds that no one method of 
teaching should or could have a monopoly upon wholehearted, 
purposeful aetivity beeause such a condition should pervade 
every teaching-learning situation. Bossing defines the project 
more in terms of its original conception when he says: “The 
project is a significant, practical unit of activity of a problematic 
nature, planned and carried io completion by the student in a 


natural manner and involving the use of physieal materials to 
complete the unit of experience,” 


6. Bossing, Nelson L., Progressive Methods of Teaching in Secondary 


Schools, Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1942, p. 574. 
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Desirable characteristic features of the project method in- 
‘elude assumption by the pupil of the responsibility for his own 
learning, selection and planning of the project by the pupil, 
identifieation of the pupil with the task instead of the imposi- 
tion of responsibility by an adult, and placement of emphasis 
upon practical experience through relation of the pupil to real- 
life situations. ^ 


Observable in recent efforts to improve teaching has been a 
xrend to shift the emphasis away from the teacher and toward 
he pupil as the centre of instructional activity and interest. 
"The trend has been characterized by evolutionary progress 
from the teacher-dominated  *lesson-hearing" recitation or lec- 
ture to the pupil-centered situation. The commensurate aspects 
-of classroom procedure have shifted from the more or less tradi- 
tional teacher-centered approach with its questionable motiva- 
tion of learning and its lack of encouragement in the practice 
-of social co-operation to the pupil-centered procedure. In the 
latter approach emphasis is placed upon socializing the  indi- 
vidual and providing opportunity to learn and develop social 
ideals, attitudes, and values through  partieipation in group 
activities. The effort to socialize the classroom situation is stimu- 
‘lated by the need to produce citizens who function in a social 
order based upon co-operation and recognition of common needs 
-and interests. It is believed that the best way to prepare boys 
-and girls to live effectively in such a society is to let them func- 
‘tion here and now in the school in the same way that they will 
be called upon to live when they become adult citizens of the 
“community. 

The pupil-centered approach is characterized by much activity 
‘in which undertakings are planned, initiated, carried out, and 
evaluated by the entire class, or sections of it. The teacher serves 
as director, guide, and resource-person as he promotes pupil- 
activated growth by capitalizing upon pupil initiative and lea- 
‘dership. Pupils develop individually through assuming respon- 
sibility for the success of the group activity and by acquiring the 
‘skills, knowledge, attitudes, and habits which will enable them to 
-contribute effectively to group effort. 

* A study of individual differences has revealed the need for 
‘improving the system of mass instruction which the schools have 
‘been forced to adopt because of the pressure of large numbers 
of pupils to be educated. The classification of pupils into grades 
and groups for purposes of instruetion has led to the use of 
'"*"eroup methods,” instead of the rather highly individualized 
program employed in the ungraded schools of the colonial and 
-early national period. It is recognized, of course, that there is 
need to attend to pupils individually beeause of the differences 
‘in their traits and talents and also because of the diversity of 
"their achievement. To help to meet the challenge of individual 
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differences several approaches have been made in addition to the- 
differentiation of teaching methods which has already been des-- 
cribed. The more important of the other approaches to the solu- 
tion of some of the problems of providing for the individual needs. 
of boys and girls will be briefly discussed. 


Variations in promotional polieies and procedures, including- 
semiannual, special, double, and trial promotions, have been in- 
troduced through the years. In applying any of the promo- 
tional schemes it is necessary to take into account the effect. 
upon the physical, mental, emotional, and social growth and 
development of the child. The superior child who may need 
to be advanced faster than his normal progress would permit 
may, if crowded, become socially or psychologically maladjust- 
ed. Similarly, the average or inferior pupil who may need to- 
be accelerated because of age and maturity may experience diffi- 
culty and psychological disturbance because of inability to 
achieve at the level of the advanced group. Mhe success of any 
plan of promotion depends upon the common sense, attitude, and: 
professional skill of the teaehers who use it. 


Ability grouping or homogeneous grouping as it is some- 
times called is another effort to provide for the varying needs- 
of boys and girls. Usually, intelligence or achievement is the- 
basis of the division of the group into different sections of ability. 
Actually, of course, a group formed on the basis of one trait 18- 
not homogeneous in any other respect if, in fact, it is similar in: 
terms of the one ability used for purposes of grouping. Research 
has repeatedly revealed wide ranges in achievement among s0- 
called homogeneous groups of pupils. Studies show that achieve- 
ment ranges are wide under all grouping schemes. In fact, it is- 
known that the variability in achievement in ability groups 


having three seetions or levels is about eighty-three per cent as- 
great as in unselected groups. 


The superiority of homogeneous grouping has not been 
proved conclusively. There is little evidence to support the 
elaim that ability grouping deals more successfully with the 
problem of individual differences than docs heterogeneous group- 
ing. Especially is the statement applicable to schools having. & 
modern program of education. Certainly, ability grouping is 
more nearly related to subject-centered curricula than to the 
modern programs aimed at the all-round development of the 
individual child. Many educators do not favor ability grouping 
because they feel that it is undemocratic. They contend that the 
destiny of pupils. tends t» be determined by assigning them to 


groups on the basis of eriteria whose validity is open to ques- 
tion. Moreover, it is eontended that the grouping of pupils ОЛ 
i у MR qi 
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the basis of ability tends to create intellectual snobbery and an 

= attitude of superiority on the part of the bright pupils, and a 
feeling of inferiority among the slow group. It is felt that an 
aristocracy of brains would be as objectionable as one of wealth, 
for example, in its effect upon personality development here and 
now and upon the sympathies and understandings of people in 
later life. Other educators point out that home-school relation- 
ships are more likely to be poor under a plan of ability grouping. 
The contention is that while the parents of the bright pupils may 
be satisfied to have their children in the “fast” group, it is not 
common to find a parent who wants his child to be classified 
as a slow learner. In addition, it is pointed out that children in 
ihe “slow” group have more opportunity to become maladjusted 
beeause of the pressure applied by parents to inerease the pupils' 
achievement enough to warrant promotion to a faster learning 
group. 

No doubt some type of grouping for instruction is necessary, 
and no matter what scheme of classification is employed on a 
school-wide basis, there will probably be need for grouping 
within classes to meet the needs of individual pupils. For ex- 
ample, while some of the pupils are working on a selected acti- 
vity under the direct guidance of the teacher, the remainder of 
the class may be busily engaged in other activities such as read- 
ing, painting, or drawing. These latter activities may be in 
progress within the room or even in other parts of the building. 


It seems certain, however, that there is a trend away from 
ability grouping, especially in the elementary school. The cri- 
terion of grouping becoming more and more popular is the effect 
of the particular arrangement upon the welfare of the whole 
child, rather than the prospect of producing only scholastice im- 
provement. The school, however, has a responsibility to the 
majority of the pupils and any plan of grouping must contribute 
to the fulfillment of the duty. It becomes necessary, then, to 
consider the welfare of the group as well as the benefit of the 
individual. Thus, flexibility becomes a fundamental character- 
istie of any sound plan of grouping. Probably, one of the sound- 
est means of grouping pupils for purposes of instruction is first 
to secure pertinent information about the children from cumula- 
tive records, teachers, and parents. Then to form groups in terms 
of the best analysis of the data which appears to locate the child 
in a group and with a teacher so that he will have the greatest 
chance of suecess in light of his maximum potentialities. 

The individualization of instruetión is the goal which the 
student of teaching exerts his efforts to reach. Tt means the 
adaptation of teaching to the varying abilities of pupils and may 
be accomplished in degree without necessarily changing grade 
organization, classification procedure, or promotional policy. The 
principal varidbles are the amount and quality of the work done 
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although some teachers vary the period of time allotted for the 
completion of tasks. There is no formal grouping of pupils into 
slow, average, or fast groups. Adjustments may be made in 
terms of specific situations, of individual differences in needs, in- 
terests, and abilities, of minimum levels of achievement, of the 
instructional materials and activities employed, and of the qua- 
lity of work done. Each pupil is considered on the basis of his 
ability and interest in a particular area or part of the work. 
For example, in reading, the brighter pupils are encouraged to 
read the most challenging books, while the children with reading 
problems are encouraged to read the easier materials and those 
designed to improve their reading skills. 


Such procedures when expertly employed appear to repre- 
sent a satisfactory solution to many problems of meeting the 
varying needs of individual pupils. Many educators are coming 
to believe that such methods may represent even a better solu- 
tion to the problems of providing for individual differences than 
does the formal grouping of pupils. 


Some schools attempt to solve the problem of meeting indivi- 
dual needs through reorganization and enrichment of the cuv- 
riculum. The schools would appear to be pursuing proper pro- 
cedure to the extent that they reorganize that many problems 
of pupil progress no doubt stem from a lack of adjustment be- 
tween the child and the curriculum. On the other hand, it may 
be argued that the welfare of the pupil is best promoted when 
the program of the school is varied, organized, and enriched in 
such a жау that it is constantly adapted to the needs, interests, 
and abilities of pupils. It must be remembered that the com- 
plete individual is the learning unit and that the integrated 
nature of the child makes possible the acquisition of various ex- 
Periences simultaneously, АП the activities provided and direct- 
ed by the school should contribute to an integrated learning ex- 
perience. The educational experiences of boys and girls must 
be harmonized and articulated with life outside the school if 
learning experiences are to be based upon the psychological 
nature of the learner. The normally integrated nature of the 
pupil justifies effort in providing unified experiences from one 
activity, subject, or area of work to another. 


The thesis that learning is a process of changing behavior 
through experience implies that the more varied the experiences 
of the learners the more they are likely to learn and the more 
easily they will earn. The bases of learning for boys and girls are 
found in their living because learning begins where pupils are 
and progresses in relation to meaning and purpose. 


PROBLEMS 


1. Describe the nature of the learning process. 


2. Liss the implications of the nature of learning fur the 
teacher in his work with children, 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 
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Outline the role of the teacher. 


Define “pupil needs” and list the basie common needs 
which have been determined. 


Outline briefly three different studies aimed at discovering 
pupils’ reeds. 

List the means you may employ to determine the indivi- 
dual needs of a pupil. 


List ways in which pupils may be included in the proces- 
ses of determining their needs and of planning to meet 
them. 


Select a pupil from your group and make a special study 
of his individual needs, 


Outline the areas necessary to the development of a func- 
tional instructional program. 


Determine the proper implications of the needs theory for 
the particular level at which you are working. 


Outline the major objectives of your instructional pro- 
gram and list the primary purposes toward which you 
intend to direct your work. On your level of work, in- 
dicate the kinds of experiences and activities to be pro- 
vided in order to achieve the stated objectives and pur- 
poses. с 
Outline the purposes you hope to achieve through a 
learning experience you are directing or will direct. 
Discover the’ purposes of the pupils and determine whe- 
ther or not their goals are the same as yours. Plan how 
to assist pupils to relate the two groups of objectives if 
they are different. 


Outline the main elements of the teaching methods pre- 
sented in the chapter. 
Tn broad outline indicate how you would evaluate your in- 


structional program and utilize the results to redevelop 
it. 


6 


Planning For Teaching 


f properly. conceived, planning for teaching сап be one of the 

most fascinating as well as one of the most fruitful aspects 

of the entire educational process. Here, in the planning stages, 

the creative and imaginative teacher has the opportunity to make 

the most of his talents of originality. However, regardless of 

the amount of experience, ingenuity, and inventiveness possessed 
by the teacher, everyone must do some planning for teaching. 


Efficient and wise planning is the basis of successful teach- 
ing. Planning begins with the goals of the teaching-learning 
situation for the time-bloek under consideration, moves through 
creatively conceived means of achieving those goals, and ends 
with valid plans for evaluating the efforts of all persons involved. 
Educational planning, however, is different from certain aspeets 
of architectural or engineering planning in that planning in 
teaching is a continuous process and certain variations may be 
made even while the project is under way. It becomes apparent, 
therefore, that the teacher may continue to change plans during 


the actual teaching process; however, pre-planning is essential to 
good teaching, 


lt is generally recognized that pupils should have an impor- 
tant share in planning. This does not mean that the student 
teacher does less planning. It means, in fact, that he must do 
more careful and thoughtful planning. Pupil growth is depend- 
ent upon careful selection and arrangement of purposeful acti- 
vities which are based on children’s abilities, interests, and needs. 
Planning is based on knowing where each pupil is, for growth 
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begins where the individual learner is now. Different areas of 
study and different kinds of learning experiences of course re- 
quire different types of plans. 


There are three major types of plans: plans for the whole 
semester or year,,plans for each major block or unit which relate 
it to the semestez's work, and plans for each day's work to see 
that it contributes to the accomplishment of the whole. 


Plans should be made in terms of the goals to be achieved. 
Although cach teacher will establish his own goals, jt is impor- 
tant to eonsider the goals which are generally recognized as sig- 
nificant. The four major goals of education as stated by the 
Edueational Policies Commission are rather widely accepted. 
They are : 


1, Objectives of self-realization—the educated person. 


2. Objectives of human relations—the educated member of family and 
community. 


3. Objectives of economie security—the educated producer and con- 
sumer, 
4. Objectives of civie responsibility—the educated citizen. 


In planning the year’s, the semester’s, or the day’s work, the 
teacher should make sure that it contributes to one or more of 
these basic goals, and that it contributes specifically to the con- 
tent, skills, and habits peculiar to that area of study. The real 
job is to plan the work so that the broad general purposes of 
education function in the actual teaching-learning situation. 
Since the large goals are general, the teacher must list specifie 
skills, habits, and attitudes which in combination contribute to 
the major goal and then see that pupils have opportunities to 
practice these skills, habits, and attitudes. 

Аз stated, the plan should be a flexible guide which allows 
for modifications as the work progresses. These are some of the 
characteristics of effective plans: 

1. They are made by those who are to use them. 

2: They are thorough, flexible, and usable. 


3. They provide for the point or level from whieh the teaching is 
to start and provide effective direction. 


4. They contain: statements of goals, procedures, and content skills 
to be developed; wide variety of materials, wide range of pupil 
activities; and methods of evaluation to be used. 
5. They provide for group and individual interests, abilities, and 
needs. б 
Hach plan is tied to what has gone before and paves the way 
for future action. The relatedness of ong part to another must 
be so real that a sequential development is assured. ў 


1. Edueational Policies Commission, The Purposes of Eduegtion in Ame- 
rican Democracy, National Education Association, 1938, Washington, D.C., 
pp. 50, 72, 90, 108. 
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84, Teaching Plans Are Made for the Pupils Who Are to Be 
i Taught, 


д 


As mentioned before, one of the basie principles of modern 
education is that learning will be of value only insofar as the 
learner is able to see that the learning activities are related to 
goals which he understands and accepts as his own. And in the 
development of a plan for a teaching-learning experience, the 
objectives or the reasons for the study should be developed in 
terms of the pupils’ needs. Perhaps the best means of doing this 
is to develop the plans in class with the teacher and the pupils 
working co-operatively. The pupils then identify themselves 
with the plan because they have discussed it and have furnished 
suggestions for it. It has been “their plan,” not just “the tea- 
cher’s plan.” If the boys and girls do not have any responsibility 
for the making of the plan, it is like the old-fashioned assign- 
ment from the textbook, exemplified by the teacher's remark, 
“You don’t need to be told what’s in the assignment! Just read 
pages 174 through 192 as I've told you to do!” Plans without 
pupil partieipation become something more or less distasteful, 
required to be carried out, but not interesting and meaningful 
enough to be remembered or used in the future, 


In order to develop eompeteney in democratie planning, the 
pupil should eneounter demoeraey as a part of his School experi- 


ence. The boy or girl must assume some measure of responsibility 
for that plan which he is to earry out as a part of a group or as 
an individual. It should be pointed out, however, that the suc- 
cessful teacher does not relinquish his role as the guiding influence 
in the development of plans. The teacher has a tremendous res- 


ponsibility and must always exercise his leadership for the good 
of the group. 


bility in planning is one which requires 
à close look at the composition of the class and a real under- 


and group problems, The extent to 
ning can be used is largely dependent 
е members of the group and the extent 


ck of experience in group planning should 
Serve as an adequate excuse for not using democratie procedures 
Such Immaturity merely indicates that the teaeher should start 
where the students are and work with them to develop their 
understandings and abilities. This matter in itself illustrates the 
necessity for the teacher to study the group earefully prior to 
developing any far-reaching plans. Teacher-pupil planning be- 
gins in the kindergarten and continues through the twelfth grade. 
35. Teaching Plans Formulated in an Atmosphere of Freedom 

ae Richer and Broader Learning Experiences for 

upils, Я 


The educational program should seek to provide an educa- 
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tive environment for the optimal development of all educable 
levels of youth regardless of social or economie status. The 
teacher seeks to provide for each pupil the fullest possible experi- 
ence in demoeratie living within the school. This requires active 
participation in group living and practice in the creation of 
values. Тһе teicher must have a personal knowledge of each 
pupil and his needs and must be able to plan so that each child 
may discover and extend his interests and abilities to meet these 
needs. As noted, learning takes place when there 18 a reconstruc- 
tion of experience to produce a change of behavior. 


The teacher, in order to have an attitude of freedom in plan- 
ning, must thoroughly understand the basie concepts and prin- 
eiples of our democratie faith and must feel the responsibility 
of providing the young with experiences that will contribute 
maximally to the production of desirable changes in their per- 
sonalities. 


36. Long-Range Plans Are Necessary for Effective Teaching. 


If a teacher is to do effective work, he must plan far ahead 
in order to include most meaningfully the material whieh will 
be best suited to that whieh he is striving to teach. By such 
long-range planning he will be able to collect more effective 
material for the pupils use in class. He will be able to revise 
his plans to fit the class needs and be in a better position to meet 
the individual needs. The plan becomes a base from whieh the 
teacher works in guiding the class in the most desirable activi- 
ties. 


Through long-range planning, ihe teacher will be able to 
carry out in sequence those objectives which have been develop- 
ed for and by the partieular class. In the planning for work 
in advance, the teacher and pupils plan the who, the where, the 
what, the when, and the how. Part of the plans emanate from 
the teacher; some, in a truly democratic situation, stem from the 
pupils; and final decisions are reached eo-operatively. The tea- 
cher’s preplanning becomes the foundation for the pupils’ en- 
riehment. Through long-range planning, the teacher gains а 
feeling of security and adequacy that will enable him to guide 
the class more effectively. He becomes conscious of the need for 
the allotment of time so that too much time is not used for un- 
important details and the necessary amount is allowed for the 
important things. In addition, the teacher is better able to plan 
for individual differences by having formed some attitude toward 
the class participation. 

Certain general objectives will obviously run as strong cur- 
rents through practically all long-range planning. For example, 
every goods teacher strives to assist boys and girls in learning to 
work together effectively. Schools should help persons to grow 
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in social understanding and sensitivity. All planning should em- 
phasize accuracy, quality, and completeness. In practically all 
individual or group work, teachers will stress the importance 
of seeking, finding, weighing, and utilizing pertinent informa- 
tion. The communication of ideas in the most effective manner, 
whether written or oral, will become a prime objective. From 
these ideas it becomes possible for one to understand what is 
meant by “general objectives” that run through all long-range 
planning. 


Each pupil and teacher who may be planning for the future 
must also attempt to discover and to formulate specifie objec- 
tives to be achieved in the work being planned. The principal 
question to be answered is: what specifie ideas or concepts 
should be gained by the boys and girls from the areas or prob- 
lems to be studied ? It is usually desirable to list all of the 
specific objectives which seem essential or pertinent; however, it is 
necessary to point out that the teacher cannot always list all of 
these objectives at one time for any period of study. It must 
be remembered that the building of concepts is a slow process 
and takes place over a long period of time. Many experiences 
are involved in such a process; therefore, many different ideas 
will be considered in the how, when, and where of the teaching, 
and new objectives may be added as the work progresses. 


After the general and specific objectives have been stated, 
the teacher and pupils should formulate а tentative plan of 
activities and experiences. One of the great values of long-range 
planning is that it makes it possible to include a wide variety 
of worthwhile activities which сап be woven together into a 
broad and colorful fabrie of experience, 


The teacher will need to read widely on the subject or 
subjects under study. Curriculum guides and other professional 
materials ean help tremendously; however, these should serve 
only as guides, rather than as substitutes for the teacher’s initia- 
tive or creativity in planning. The student of teaching will need 
to explore, review, and study a wide variety of materials and re- 
sources relating to the area of study. Teacher-resource books, 
pupil textbooks, library books, and other materials should be 
collected and used. Flat pictures, charts, films, slides, radio pro- 
` grams, television presentations, and other media should be con- 

sidered in developing the plans for teaching well in advance of 
the time for use, so that the teacher will know just when, where, 
and how they can best be utilized. 


Tn helping the student t»acher formulate the long-range plan, 


EAD teachers frequently perform the following activi- 
les : 


1. Familiarize the student teacher with what has gone before. 


2. Help him see its relation to the major goals. 
3. Insist that he master the content, ideas, and skills involved. This 
should Be 


a period of highly motivated and intensive study for the 


E 
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student teacher, for he cannot afford to be hampered by lack of 
knowledge when he assumes the role of teacher. 
4, Lead the student teacher to acquaint himself with teaching mate- 
rials and resources. = 
5. Help him see that proper motivation is essential to effective teach- 
ing. Plan definite ways by which motivation is to be assured. 


6. Encourage hàm to discover the readability of suggested materials 
he plans to use—providing as wide a range of readability as is 
needed by the pupils. 

7. Suggest that the student teacher make a bibliography of suggest- 
ed readings for himself and for the children. He should know 
what these materials eontain so that his recommendations earn res- 
pect through their validity and usefulness. 

8. List various methods and procedures to be used. Help the stu- 
dent teacher understand that different jobs require varying means 
—that one child is challenged by one process and another is com- 
pletely untouehed by it. 


The long-range plan is prepared and weighed in the light 
of principles whieh govern effective planning and sound learn- 
ing. The supervising teacher and student teacher involved in 
the plan should have a complete copy of it. It is the design and 
the foundation which supports all the superstructure erected 
during the period of teaching. Tt constitutes a guarantee that 
the parts fit together in a meaningful unit or whole. 

Effective long-range planning includes suitable techniques 
for evaluating the work. The plans should be carefully consider- 
ed, and the procedures should be made compatible with the tea- 
ching techniques and the desired learning. More specific details 
relating to appraising progress and eyaluating results will be pre- 
sented in Chapter X. 


37. Short-Period or Block Planning Goes beyond Subject-Mat- 
ter Organization. 

After the student teacher has visualized the direction the 
work is to take and what it is to include, the next step is the 
determination of the activities and experiences for which he is 
to be directly responsible. Then comes a period of even more 
intensive study and preparation, for this is his job. Of course, 
the supervising teacher will help and advise him in the making 
of his teaching plans trying through conferences and at other 
times to guarantee for him and the children for whom he is 
responsible a successful experience. 

For many years the term “unit plan for teaching” has been 
used in educational circles. When this plan was first developed, 
it was based upon sound prineiples emphasizing the importanee 
of the individual eharaeteristies of the learners and the signifi 
cance of building the activities of teaching about some central, 
unifying theme or problem. The “unit” method, however, has 
come into disrepute in some areas because of the abusive manner 
in which it has been used by some teachers and systems. Once 
a unit was developed it was passed on from teaches to teacher 
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and used in all types of situations without any real regard for the 
learner or his needs. "Therefore, when consideration is given to 
the development of short-term teaching plans, the same basic 
ideas involved in the original "unit? method approach ean be 
included; however, the term “unit” should not be interpreted in 
such a way that would indicate a “canned” sex of lessons or a 
body of knowledge or activities that could be handed down from 
опе teacher to another or from one group of pupils to another. 


The short-period teaching plan, or the plan which some 
persons might designate as the “unit” approach, is characterized 
by many of the same elements which might be used to describe 
the long-range plan. This shorter experience in learning is 
closely related to the larger area of study and together they 
should form a unified experience for the learner. The short- 
period teaching plan is organized around some central theme, 
problem, or problems. The specifie objectives to be realized 
-during the work must contribute to the realization of the objec- 
tives of the over-all, long-range plan. 


Some suggestions for the development of the short-term or 
wnit teaching plans are : 
1. Determine the pupil interests, needs, and experiences at this parti- 


cular point and provide for them through the seope of the con- 
tent, activities, and types of assignments. 


Identify and select areas of interest and/or problems to be studied. 
Provide for genuine motivation. 
done through student teachers’ plans for pupil planning. Pupil 
planning usually occurs in the initial stages, where the student 


teacher and the pupils chart the direction of the learning experi- 
ences in the light of their interests. 


4, Determine the methods best suited to the job. The plan should con- 
tain definite, specific provisions as to how the learning is to take 
place—what the teacher is to do and what the pupils are to do. 


Make plans that will contain a range of activities. Move from 
one experience to another in such a way that activities are relat- 


ed and integrated. Items which should receive consideration in the 
planning are: 


This is often most successfully 


& 


Tasks for the individual and for the group. 


Assignments—to care for individual differences and to moti- 
vate learning. 


Problems. 


Types of information needed and where to find it. 
Board work. 


e, 
d 
е 
f. Reports or floor talls. 
g. Library work. 

h 

1 


Forums, panels, debates. 


Laboratory experiences (and the classroom may well be the 
laboratory). 


. Field trips, exeursions. в 
Tilustrative materials and resource persons. 
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1. Ways and means to be used to reorganize and redirect ox- 
periences. 

®©. Provide for work-study periods under teacher supervision. Leave 
pupils free to work. The teacher is the co-worker. 

7. Prepare materials that are teacher made. 

° 

Prepare tests or other evaluative criteria so that objectives set 
for the area to be covered may be tested. 

9. Provide for means of relating the work to the out-of-school acti- 
vities of the pupils. 


10. Indicate the estimated time limits when various phases of the 
work should be completed. 


The student teacher needs to know the ground he expects 
to cover and must look far ahead in order to make the plans 
that will include what needs to be learned. He makes basie 
plans which the pupils build on with questions, suggestions, and 
the telling of experiences. Before the work on a unified experi- 
ence starts the teacher and pupils list the goals; the teacher 
selects and gathers reading and other resource materials for the 
different ability levels of children and for himself. The pupils 
are alert to collecting and bringing in resource materials. The 
teacher makes a tentative outline of what he hopes to accomplish, 
listing purposes and the kinds of experiences necessary to bring- 
ing about learning. He decides on the concepts he hopes will be 
clarified and developed by the pupils through this study. The 
student teacher and the pupils together diseuss the work to be 
done and decide on areas to be explored, problems to be solved, 
and questions to be answered by the study. From day to day 
they plan together various learnings whieh the pupils need, and 
they follow these into new learnings. They evaluate each finished 
segment of the work. They plan for sueceeding steps and then 
move ahead as the work is completed and as evaluations are made. 


Every unified experience of teaching should contain : 
1. Reading for skills. 
2. Reading for information. 

3. Reading for enjoyment. 

4, Listening, writing, and speaking. 

5. Pupil-teacher planning. 

6. Evaluation and sharing of Jearning. 

Whether the idea for the unit or area of study comes from 
the pupils or from the teacher, it is the teacher’s job to make it 
a real and meaningful experience hased on the interests and 
needs of the particular group of children which he teaches. 


38. Individual Lesson Plans Serve as Guides to Desirable Class- 
room Experiences. 


„А lesson plan is a specifie guide for the day'e work that is 
necessary in order to make definite and proper provision for 
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yi it plan. It is 
out of a part of the long-range or unit p 
E aset ot the larger problem. It should be carefully prepared 
with a clear conception of its contribution to the total learning 
situation. 


The continuity and the sequential development in the long- 
range plan and the relatedness of the unit plaas should make 
the planning of each day’s lesson a relatively simple matter. 
Its direction has been determined, for its purpose is to insure 
that each day’s activities move forward the whole purpose. The 
daily plan cannot be conceived in any relation except as a logi- 
cal and psychological outgrowth of the two preliminary plans. 
This does not mean that the daily plan is unimportant. It is one 
of the most important and operationally functional types of 
planning. 


No beginning teacher can afford to appear before a group of 
children without a carefully prepared plan for the day’s work. 
Student teachers certainly should write the plans and receive 
the help of the supervising teacher before trying to use them. 
This is of the utmost importance since there should never be 
a chance of the student teacher's appearing before the class 
without knowing exactly what he is going to do. 


Althofigh there is much disagreement as to the amount of 


detail to be included in the daily plan, these elements have re- 
veived wide acceptance : 


l. The day's objectives or purposes formulated in their relation to 
the unit objectives, teacher's objectives, pupil objectives. 

2. Activities: 

a. Procedures—order of activities, tr; 
variety. 

b. Blocks of subject matter, skills, and concepts. 

Expected outcomes, 

4. Time budget for the various 
—as a guide to prevent was 


ansition from one to another, 


ED 


aspects or phases of the day's work 

te of time or loss of direction. 

5. Illustrations in sufficient quantity and variety; visualizing elearly 
how each illustration is to Serve the purposes and determining not 
to hurry to generalizations. Too many illustrations are better 
than too few. 

6. Statements of questions or problems whi 


clarifying, or Synthesizing agents. 
portant. 


ch are to serve as unifying, 
Summarizing elements are im- 


2 definite, specific—what is to be done, how it 
is to be done, why it is to be done. Help the pupil plan so that 
m something the pupils are 
ves. This planning may lead 
Encourage the student teacher to 


elp the student teacher to anticipate 
r them. Consider with him the study 
Help him to senge the psy: 
gnment, 


Р — 
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The daily plan is flexible, saves time, frees the teacher from 
anxiety, and allows him freedom for going along with the ac- 
tivity of the moment. It weaves together threads of each day’s 
activities into a fabrie the design of which was created by the 
long-range plan. } 

в 

The lesson plan is the teacher’s reminder of achievements and 
objectives to be reached in the day’s work. It should contain 
the teacher’s objectives, for his own use, and pupil objectives to 
be developed with the members of the class by definitely planned 
processes and procedures. The plan should contain activities 
and suggested study material to be used by the class, with the 
teacher in the background to guide and direct the learning pro- 
cess. To be able to guide capably, the teacher should possess & 
comprehensive understanding of the subject matter, materials, 
and possible activities that could be used for meeting any 
difficulties that might arise. He needs to understand his class 
collectively and individually and to be able to see that in 
the forming of committees or work groups the responsibili- 
ties are placed according to the abilities of the pupil—to 
bring out the best possible personal development. He must 
know the most effective teaching techniques and how to use *hem 
efficiently. The plan used for a former class may not fit the one 
in progress because of individual differenees and varied experi- 
ences of the class members. The teaching goals and the elass 
goals may be the same in each class but method of accomplishment 
may be widely different. 

In the long-range plan many important aspects of lesson 
planning have already been mentioned; many of the objectives 
will have been determined through the long-range or the unit 
plan. The daily lesson plan is primarily dependent upon the 
general plan and should be an integral part of it. The daily 
plan should not be too exhaustive, for learning is a slow process. 
It is better to have done a lesser program well than to eover more 
ground imperfectly. 

In the planning of the daily work the teacher should have 
an active imagination that will enable him to live through in 
advance, mentally and emotionally, the experiences he hopes to 
provide for the class. There are commonly two kinds of lesson 
plans—the memorized and the written. The memorized plan 
visualizes the expected activities of the class, and the teacher 
plans mentally for situations as he believes they will be. It re- 
quires less time for preparation and will not be misplaced, but be- 
cause the span of memory is short, peze is a possibility that the 
teacher may not remember the details clearly and may overlook 
some important activities or other parts of the plan. If the plan 
has been written in an orderly manner he ean see any discrepan- 
eies in it more clearly and revise it to meet the needs more effec- 
tively. Тһе «written plan is definite and clarifies thinking. It 
makes for orderly development of the plan in proper sequence. 
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It gives the teacher more freedom in teaching and holding the 
interest of the class. Being ready gives the teacher a feeling of 


adequacy and poise that enables him to create interest and pro- 
mote the activities of the class. 


A good lesson plan should have the following E 


+ 


e 


7. Examine the courses 


8. List general objectives which 


A well formulated plan. 

Good assignment. 

A good summary. 

Provision for individual differences, 
Inclusion of pivotal questions. 
Review. 


Inclusion of important illustrations. 
Content materials. 

Motivation techniques. 

Evaluation techniques. 


Rough allocation of time to each phase of the lesson. 
Attention to apperceptive learning—new related to the old? 


PROBLEMS 


In planning for teaching, what does each of the following 
contribute ; 

a. Democracy is planning ? 

b. An understanding of a variety of techniques ? 


€. A wide acquaintanceship with materials of ins- 
truction ? 


What factors should the tea 
instruction ? What are th 
what the factors are ? 
Assume that the pupils have Suggested several areas of 
interest for future work, how can the teacher best judge: 
these suggestions and guide tl 


‹ z he discussion so that the 
pupils will select the one which would be of greatest 
value ? E 


Select a problem in your teaching field and summarize the 


steps by which you would prepare your instruetional plan 
on a short-term basis. 


How would you incorporate reasonin 
Ing as objectives in the area that you will teach ? 
Prepare an over-all plan for an entire semester for one 


of the groups which you are to teach, giving the lists of 
materials whieh you would utilize, 


cher eonsider as he plans his. 
e best means of determining 


g and problem solv- 


h of study, curriculum guides, or re- 
Source units developed in various schools to secure in- 


formation regarding the different types of plans which 
may be developed. : 


3 you would seek in your 
teaching regardless of the subject involved. 


2. Bossing, Nelson L, Pro ressive Methods of Teaching in Secondary 
Schools, Hougliton Mifflin ( d 4 Е ý 


n Company, Boston, 1942, p. 262. 
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Selecting And Using 
Materials Of Instruction 


HE eoneept that a sound educational program shouldbe con- 
cerned with the problems, needs, and interests of those for 
whom the program is conducted is directly related to the pro- 
blems of selecting and utilizing materials of instruction in the 
most effective way possible. Every pupil should be assisted in 
achieving all of which he is capable; each boy or girl should 
have materials which will bring forth the best in each individual, 
Tt should not be imagined, however, that materials of instruction 
appear automatically. In reality, the teacher has many respon- 
sibilities in selecting, producing, and using materials of instruc- 
tion wisely and effectively. If student teaching is to help with 
the problem, experiences should be provided which will assist 
prospective teachers to understand the importance of securing 
the best materials of instruction which are available. The stu- 
dent who learns to promote learning successfully through meeting 
individual differences profits by opportunities to become acquaint- 
ed with numerous types of materials which embrace many media 
and whieh are pitched at varying levels of difficulty. 


39. Student Teaching Provides Opplrtunities for Prospective 
Teachers to Become Acquainted with Materials of Instruc- 


tion. 


Good teachers seize upon available opportunities to famil- 
iarize,themselves with the latest and best instructional aids. 
Through bibliographies which have been developed, or may be 
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constructed in connection with various areas of the curriculum, 
student teachers may become acquainted with the materials in 
their fields. It is not enough for the student to know only the 
major books in his own field of endeavor; he must also know 
something of the publications and materials in related fields. 
One way of developing such an aequaintanceship is through work 
in school and college libraries. Some teachers keep a card file 
of books and other materials related to a field. Whenever one 
finds a book or an article which has some bearing on his areas 
of work, he makes a note of the pertinent data about the mate- 
rial and the author. Usually a brief summary is to be found 
among his notes. Through this plan one builds a file which is a 
source of help not only to one but to one’s pupils as well. Such a 
method is possible for every teacher. If each beginning teacher 
would start a file such as this, there is little question but that tea- 
ching and learning would be greatly improved. 


The plan described above makes it more nearly possible for 
the teacher to locate materials of instruction to suit the reading 
level of the individuals concerned. Supplementary materials also 
are needed on all grade levels in order to care for the problems 
of the slower learning pupils and also to provide additional chal- 
lenges to the gifted children, who are often forgotten or neglected. 
Files and bibliographies are extremely helpful in meeting the needs 
of slow and rapid learners. In addition, files of community re- 
sources, including both material and human resources, are found 
to be increasingly valuable by teachers who are striving to relate 
their teaching to the needs of the communities in which their 
schools are located. 


40. Audio-Visual Materials Have Wide Utilization in Many 
Teaching Situations, 


The primary reason for using audio-visual materials in 
teaching 18 to improve the communication of ideas. To improve 
communication is to make learning more effective, Teaching 
and learning would be immeasurably improved if each teacher 
would take only a moment or two each day to determine whether 
or not he was really communicating effectively with his students. 


i Communication is usually improved when concrete or spe- 
cific objects are involved; however, communication often breaks 
down when the words or symbols are not on the level of concrete 
T Es e P eriences: At this point, audio-visual aids become 
died d CRANE, Crities of audio-visual materials have 
od damos Re proponents of the aids have tried to do away 
sinis ЖААГЫ 8; however, if one recognizes that audio-visual mate- 

5 nere'y complement or supplement the written or spoken 


n ES abe ог; then it will be clear that such charges are 
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"Sound ideas for the use of audio-visual materials would rule 
out,the indiseriminate showing of films or the unplanned view- 
ing of television or listening to the radio. Only when audio- 
visual materials are related to the material under consideration 
and only when the materials can add something to the learning 
experience shoald they be used. Learning theories stress the 
importance of need-centered learning activities which wil! assist 
the learner to deal most effectively with his problem. Materials 
of the audio-visual nature should never, therefore, be the déter- 
minant of the learning activity. One definite implication of the 
principle just stated is that block bookings of films, auditorium 
presentations as a substitute for classroom films, and other such 
practices which make it extremely difficult to co-ordinate audio- 
visual materials with classromm situations are open to ‘serious 
question and are of doubtful value as real learning devices. 


The selection of audio-visual materials is an important re- 

sponsibility of the teacher. One of the major points to be re- 
membered by the student teacher is that every film, recording, 
or other prepared audio-visual material should be previewed be- 
fore it is presented to the class. Only through such procedure 
can the teacher relate the materials to the lessons under consi- 
deration and be certain that the materials are appropriate. in 
every respect for the class. ; 
. Too often it appears that the teacher feels that films are the 
only audio-visual materials which are available for“ use. In 
reality, there are hundreds of different materials and media. 
The effective teacher considers all possible devices and then 
selects the one which seems most useful and effective. For ex- 
ample, a geometry teacher in explaining a point regarding. the 
volume of.a circular object may find. that the blackboard with 
its flat surface is not satisfactory for making his point clear. 
One resourceful teacher merely reached down and lifted the 
wastebasket to his desk and used this object for his explanation. 
This common object proved. to be just as useful and effective in 
a teaching situation as any visual aid could possibly have 
een. " 

Whatever the media employed, whether it be films, record- 
ings, radio, television, mock-ups, drawings, or something else, 
the excellent student teacher relates it carefully to the regular 
teaching presentation. A preview, the prepartion of the class 
for the audio-visual material, the actual presentation, and “then 
the follow-up—all are essential steps if the most is to be gained 
from audio-visual teaching techniques. A question or two may 
be sufficient in the follow-up period, but usually the material pre- 
sented deserves considerable discussion and perhaps even further 
assignments, F 505 

Certain competencies, skills, and understandings аге neces- 
sary if teachers are to utilize audio-visual materials most effec- 
tively. The most significant of these are : ^ 
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1. An understanding of the psychology of learning and its relation- 
ship to audio-visual materials. 


2. An understanding of the fact that audio-visual materials and 
techniques are applicable in all areas of the curriculum and at 
all levels. 


3. A recognition that audio-visual materials cannot replace the 
teacher but will only aid in making communications more effective. 


4. A knowledge of the types of audio-visual materials available in 
the teacher’s particular area of interest. 


5. A knowledge of the sources vf free and inexpensive materials. 


6, Skill in the operation and care of the most common pieces of 
audio-visual equipment. 


Y. Skill in the use of the materials themselves. 

41. Textbook Selection Is a Responsibility in Which Teachers 
Should Participate. 

"The selection of materials of instruction can be simply a 
process of applying some rating scale devised by a commercial 
concern, or it can be an experience.in which  basie curriculum 
assumptions are analyzed. What is more, an examination of the 
purposes for which the materials are being selected and the 
validity of these purposes is a valuable part of the experience 
of selecting materials. It is, therefore, essential that the teachers 
make a thorough study of the program of the school before actual- 
ly moving on to the activities of selecting materials. Certainly, 
the methods of instruction emphasized in the particular school 
become important considerations. While rating scales or score 


cards may occasionally be used to good advantage, the most suc- 
eessful selection committees are ones which devise their 


criteria in terms of their particular needs and problems. 


In order that the teacher may mot have to refer to the text- 
book as “that one with the green back” or “the book with the 
purple map on the front," certain pertinent information is re- 
eorded for every book examined. Such data include : 

The name of the author or authors, 
The exact title. 
The name and address of the publisher. 
The date of publication. 
. The cost of the book. 
. The content of the book. 


With this information at hand the teacher then looks care- 
y at the book with thc following questions in mind: 


1. Does the author's i i i iew indi 
preparation and his v 
te book E ND is point of view indieate that 


tibl it] i y 
FEHLT ART ible with the philosophy of the teacher 


own 


ea pepe 


full 


Ате the format and the typography suitable and attractive? 
Р ү: Is the cover artistic and yet durable? 
- Is the printing cles i i 
e ER E clear and of suitable size for the grade level 
A S Are. pietures, diagrams, and tables accurate and effective? 
> I ова ve book contain sufficient material on the subfeet or sub- 
jects f) be taught to make it a valuable and useful book?- 
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4, From the table of contents does it appear that the book covers 
the areas desired? 
5. Are the contents organized in such 2 way as to facilitate teaching? 

6. Are sufficient explanations given to aid in understanding and. is 

the style interesting and understandable? 
7. Is the voeabalary suitable for the levels to be servedt 
8. Are provisions made to care for individual differences, needs, and 
abilities of the pupils? 

9. Is provision made for reviews or summaries? 

10. Does: the book point toward the objectives whieh the committee 
has established? 

The answers to the questions will supply helpful information 
regarding the value of the book to the school or the system in- 
volved in the selection. Through the type of co-operative action 
indicated in selecting materials of instruction, the teachers ren- 
der a real service to the school, the pupils, and the community. 
While it is unlikely that a teacher will ever find a textbook , 
which seems to do all of the things he desires, it is important to 
select the best available textbook for the specific needs of the 
subject to be covered, for the particular needs of the pupils to 
be taught, and for the community in which they live. 


42. Community Resources Are Effective Materials of Instruction.+ 


The program of a good school is designed to give its pupils 
the elemental understandings, skills, attitudes, and habits by 
which more complex attainments may be gained. Of these 
understandings, knowledge of the natural and societal environ- 
ment of a community has considerable importance. Each day 
the pupil is in contact with his environment; each day, learn- 
ing arises from the interaction of his personality with the envir- 
onment; and each day, he becomes more secure through his 
understanding of and control over the environment, or he becomes 
less secure and less direct in his approaches to problems which 
the environment presents. 


Tt is emphasized that field trips, visiting speakers, and other 
resources cannot replace the teacher, but they can very definite- 
ly supplement the teaching devices employed and give real mean- 
ing to areas of great value and importance. It is quite important 
that the teacher catalogue and study available resources just as 
he would books or journals. Only through a systematic and 
scientific approach can the best use be made of community re- 


sources, 
A 
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1. Materials contained in Prineinle 42 have been extracted, with permis- 
sion, from the following bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, University 
of Kentucky: ‘Maurice F. Seay and William J. MeGlothin, Elementary Edu- 
cation in Two Communities of the Tennessee Valley, Vol. XIV, No. 3 (March, 
1942), pp. 69, 70. 
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43. Materials of Instruction Should Be Selected in Terms of the 

- Levels. of Pupil Ability and Interest. 

‘As, has been indicated, one of the greatest challenges to 
teachers is that of meeting the needs, interests, and abilities of 
the pupils they teach. If the challenge is to be met fully, each 
teacher becomes a teacher of the language arts and particularly 
of reading, regardless of the level or subject for which he may 
be responsible. Teachers have the responsibility for recognizing 
the individual differences in their pupils and for providing mate- 
rials of instruction which will enable each boy or gir: to profit 
most by his or her school experiences. Such a task involves a 
constant perusal of materials so'that items which will be of in- 
terest and will be at the proper reading level can be made avail- 
able. Good teachers collect materials and are on familiar terms 
with the contents of the school library. The obligation for dis- 
covering materials to meet individual needs extends to the point 

* that successful teachers often develop original materials to satisfy 
the demands of the various situations which may arise. 


Written instructional materials may be classified under 
three general headings. Most prevalent by far is the type 
published or manufactured commercially for use through- 
out. the nation; such materials treat necessarily of very general 
topies in terms applicable to as many and as varied areas as 
possible. A second type of materials, issued usually by non- 
.profit agencies, is prepared for a group of communities having 
common problems and similar resourees; such materials can give 
partieular and detailed consideration to matters of concern and 
interest to the communities. A third type of materials is pre- 
pared by teachers and pupils themselves for immediate use in 
their schools ; these materials can, of course, be made to apply 
to the most intimate problems of a school and its environment. 


The very activity involved in the planning and manufacture of 


such materials is a teaching instrument, 

The pupils in one of the experimental school t 
soybeans in We Plan a Garden. Pursuing the EN е 
ae used their information to prepare reading charts. for the 
be ыңа. Then they applied their knowledge by planting 
ар шере Soybeans in the school garden, the first 

à ised in the community. The growing vegetable was а 
pr Man VENE material of instruetion than the mental 
im d d by words or pictures in books. The children 
Е Се oy poy Beane home for their interested parents to 
EE к їп [е next year’s gardens. Thus, instructional 
к Tipus in the school served. as a direct contribution 
at ошер of the community. This particular example 
saad He community problems; however, materials can а# 

y pe developed (and have been developed) for urban cen- 


ters. The good te а А i 
j х I eacher is the one who di E cit 
materials, 0 discovers and utilizos su 
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One other aspect of the selection of materials for the indi- 
vidual levels of ability represented by the pupils is that of 
aetually determining when material'is of the proper level. Al- 
though numerous excellent and scientific tests, involving word 
counts and various means of measurement, һауе, been developed, 
many of the tests are too complieated and too time consuming 
for the average teacher to use. Such complex types of measure- 
ment are more appropriately used by the textbook publishers ; 
however, the work which the publishing companies haye done 
can be put to excellent use by any conscientious and competent 
teacher, and a simple means of finding a pupil’s reading level 
ean be developed. 

The teacher needs several books on which scientific tests 
have been run, books which are below and above “the normal 


` reading level expected of the age or grade involved. With the 
books the teacher cam sit with an individual pupil and ask him 


to read aloud from one of the easier books. If he can read a, 
page or two selected at random from this book, he is asked to 
read a similar amount from the next higher level reader. The 
process can be continued until the pupil reaches a reader in 
which he finds some difficulty in reading. He will probably 
exhibit the difficulty by stumbling over or missing some words. 
When a pupil reaches the stage at which he misses as many as 
four or five words per page, he has reached a level above which 
he cannot go without experiencing a certain degree of difficalty 
and even frustration. 

Such a procedure assists the teacher in providing materials 
at the level of reading indicated. The next step, obviously, 
would be working with the pupil, regardless of whether he is 
a slow, average, or rapid reader, to improve his ability. Through 
which can be provided in word study, reading mecha- 


experiences 

nics, and other areas of reading, real progress is possible, and 
the learning experiences needed by the various pupils can be 
provided. 


The selection, development, and use of all types of materials 
of instruction calls for both ingenuity and good judgment. 
Student teachers should always be alert to new possibilities in 
the development and use of instructional materials. Through 
the wise use of these aids, the teacher will gain security, and 
the pupils will have greater and richer opportunities for learning. 

PROBLEMS 
1. Preview some films in your area of teaching interest and 
then develop questions and gilides for the use of the ones 
which you feel would be most helpful in your teaching. 

2. Develop a set of criteria for the selection of textbooks in 

your teaching area or level. Apply the eriteria to four 
different texts and rank these books in the order of your 
choice. 3 
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Make a list of community resources which could be used 
in the teaching of your particular subject area or at your 
level of teaching. Indicate the manner in which уоп 
would utilize the resources, that is, through field trips, 
pietures, speakers, and other means. 


Select a story or article which would be of interest to your 
pupils but which is written in too technical or too diffi- 
eult language for them to understand. Change the voca- 
bulary to the appropriate level and reproduee the mate- 
rial so that the pupils may read it. - 


List all of the audio-visual aids of which you can think, 
excluding motion pictures, filmstrips, radio, and  tele- 
vision. 

Select an area of interest in your teaching and make 
plans for the use of the necessary audio-visual aids, com- 
munity resources, and supplemental instructional mate- 
rials which will be needed for teaching. 


8 


Managing The Classroom 


[Ff every teacher and administrator in the nation could be 

asked to name quite frankly and honestly the most frequent 
problem of beginning teachers, it is quite likely that .the-jgzob- 
lem of managing the classroom and maintaining good diseipline 
would be very high on the list. A difficulty in discussing class- 
room management problems derives from the fact that many 
different ideas about what constitutes good order in the school 
arë currently operative. But whatever the definition of “order” 
or “discipline” might be, it must still be admitted that the order- 
ly eonduet of work in the elassroom is essential to effective learn- 
ing. The management of the classroom has sometimes been 
likened to the measure of health present in the educational pro- 
gram—just as a person's temperature is a good indieation of his 
health. Lack of discipline in a school and high temperature in 
a person are both symbolic of other deep disturbances. In each 
ease, however, it should be emphasized that the disciplinary pro- 
blems and the high temperature are symptoms, and not the aetual 
causative factors. Competent medical care and effective educa- 
tional leadership are necessary to treat the causes in either ins- 
tance, 

While it is impossible in this que chapter.to deal completely 
with all of the complex faetors involved in behavior problems, 
the student should already have a good foundation for such a 
study through his acquaintance with the knowledge of certain 
eharaeteristies of the behavior of school-age аа and youth. 
It is hoped-that the principles considered in the following pages 
will serve as a nucleus around which the student and supervising 
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teacher, through further reading and experience, may develop 
a clear understanding of classroom management. 

The principles which follow are based on three assumptions 
which seem quite significant : 

1. There are some factors related to preparation of teaching plans, 


selection of materials, and use of classroom teshniques which 
tend to prevent or cause classroom disorder. 


2. In spite of all precautions, some disorder may sometimes occur, 
and it is the responsibility of the teacher to restore order then 
through skillful classroom management. 


3. The antisocial behavior of a few, while sometimes unavoidable and 
also understandable, should not cause other members of the class 
to be denied their rightful opportunities to learn. 


44, Good Citizenship in the Classroom Is Based upon Intelligent 
Self-control. 


‚ Concepts of good classroom management formerly regarded 
good pupil behavior as a result of pressure applied by the teacher, 
Pupils were seldom—if ever—permitted to act in a normal or 
natural manner. More recent ideas concerning discipline and 
order hold that management and discipline are not externally 
developed. According to the newer concept, it can. be’ readily 


seen that good order should be present at all times, rather than 
just when pressure is applied by the teacher. : 


A full understanding of this prineiple necessitates knowledge 
_on-the part of the student teacher of the fact that boys and 
‚ girls must have some means for occasionally "letting off steam.” 
It would follow, therefore, that the teacher would, on most 
occasions, create the opportunity for the pupils to react in the 
manner normal to their particular grade or age levels 
A teacher must have faith in the desire and ili 
- pupils to do those things which are proper. Let e ME 
: that you have confidence in them, and if by chance they should 
fail to live up to the faith which you have indieated, examine 
кые үлеп oie ee tion which would be acceptable in the 
; ў е teacher who с 
problems will usually find dene е | rouble yaaa 


Some modern Га issi 
I proponents of “permissiveness” 
room, in an effort to” | 


f responsibility to accompany 
e extremes of 


“happy medium,” 
controlled-freedom" class- 


Therefore, 


ae Permissive classroom is a 
NS 
Be Y best be called the 


? In such ituati ; ; 
í Ж iro ,8 Situation boys and girls must be assisted in deve- 


Concept that freedom is a thing which is earned, and 
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“is not necessarily an inalienable right. If such an attitude is 
‘developed, certain controls may be relaxed as students pro- 
“gressively demonstrate their ability to discharge responsibilities 
without loss of order. 


Whenever pupils do not completely follow the best citizen- 
ship patterns, opportunities should ‘be provided to help them 
evaluate the points at which they have failed. The chance to 
evaluate situations in whieh they have succeeded should also be 
provided, for the pupils will learn more effective means of self- 
control through both types of experiences. 


When boys and girls learn that any poor conduct is harmful 
to the best interests of the group, the group is on its way to the 
successful solution of the problems of classroom management. 
The achievement of self-control is an evolutionary process, and 
‘one on which the teacher and pupils must work together. 

Undoubtediy the most opportune times to develop better 
„attitudes toward self-control come while pupils are їп rather 
“natural” situations. Working with pupils in group situations 
- presents opportunities to develop sound patterns of behavior. 
Jf such an approach is employed, ample opportunity should also 
be given to evaluate behavior in terms of the principles estab- 
lished by the group. Through such evaluative experiences. 
group attitudes are developed, and these attitudes can become 
_the most effective deterrents to misconduct by the individual or 
“the group. With proper guidance the pupils themselves will be 
the first to call attention to any deyiation from the patterns which 
they have established. і 

In a study by Lucien В. Kinney, for the California Council 
on Teacher Education, the competent teacher is described as one 
„who, in addition to other things, is able to : 

Maintain an effective balance of freedom and security in classroom. 

a. Demonstrate ability to plan co-operatively with pupils. 


> 


r 


b. Develop pupil leadership and responsibility increasingly. 
€. Provide democratie classroom organization and procedure. 
(1) Large* and small ‘group activities. 
3 (2) Opportunities for leadership. and co-operation. 
t d. Provide opportunity for independent, critical thinking—em- 
phasis on freedom of expression,, open-mindedness, 
e. Provide for wide participation, at various levels of ability. 
f. Provide opportunity to develop attitudes deemed  soeially, 
psychologically, biologically desirable? 
One additional eompetenee seems necessary.if the teacher 
is not to become discouraged in matters of classroom manage- 
“ment. It is important to remember that there will be individual 
differences in self-control abilities, just as there will be differ- 
Быр ыры See 
1. Kinney, Lucien B., Measure of a Good Teacher (Monograph), Califor- 
nia Teachers Association, 1952, p. 18. Jg 
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ences in the ability to learn at a certain level or rate of speed. 
The pupil who tries hard, but whose conduct is not completely 
up to the standards set by the teacher and the pupils, may bene- 
fit far more from understanding than from punishment. 


45. Good Physical Facilities within the Classroom Contribute to 
Effective Learning. 


Factors such as lighting, ventilation, and room arrangement 
вап play a large part in the development of good classroom 
situations. Experimentation has recently been conducted in an 
effort to determine whether or not such faetors as those mention- 
ed above materially affect the climate of learning. It has been 
discovered that not only do pupils learn better under good phy- 
sical conditions in the room but also eonduet themselves in a 
manner which makes better learning possible. A room which is dark 
or stuffy is not conducive to good learning or good behavior. 
The room which is dull and unattraetive, without any color or 


decoration, is more like a prison eell than a room in which learn- 
ing is to take place, 


46. Effective Organization of Classroom Routine Reduces Effort 
and Confusion to à Minimum. 
Every voeation and profession has certain 


1 techniques or 
tricks-of-the-trade, and teaching is certainly no exception. The 


. The basic aim of teaching is to produce learning. But there 
18 much to be done in order to assure that there shall be ereated 


in the classroom the conditions which will 5 
i : make te S- 
sible. One cannot simply come i eaching po 


of rapport between teacher and pupils. 
Test is relatively easy. 


tion and 
hese become the end of teaching. 
a mechanically smooth-running 
For the new teacher, the im- 


E» 
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necessary in the establishment of 
be performed by the pupils as 
For example, such jobs as dis- 
y for various drives, and. 


Many of the routine tasks 
ihe classroom machinery may 
valuable learning experiences. 
tributing materials, colleeting mone 
recording pupil absences may be delegated to pupils. Not only 
does the teach?r gain time for other responsibilities, but the: 
pupil also receives great values from the opportunity to parti- 
cipate in these activities. Just imagine all the energy for more: 
creative tasks that the teacher would be robbed of if he had to» 
handle all these matters himself! Have as many of these jobs as- 
possible (all, in upper grades) handled by monitors. Try to have 
a job for every pupil. Each job may be assigned to two pupils. 
who share the work to assure that the job is done in the event. 
of the absence of one. When both pupils are present, one can 
take the job in the morning and one їп the afternoon, or they 
ean take it on alternate days; but the responsibility must be- 
undertaken seriously. This gives every pupil a share in the fune- 
tioning of the class—a feeling that the class in his. The develop-- 
ment of this social feeling is, after all, one of the ultimate objee-- 


tives of all teaching. 


Good record-keeping is an essential for every class. А class. 
seating chart instead of an alphabetized roll can become in the 
hands of an effective teacher a valuable technique for preven- 
tive discipline. The teacher who does not know the names of 
the pupils from the first day of school is asking for Jifficuiiies.. 
Of course, it is impossible for a teacher to learn all names im- 
mediately; but a seating chart makes it possible to connect a- 
pupil with a certain seat and thereby minimizes various disci- 
plinary problems. A seating chart is an easy item to make; 
however, it is amazing to notiee how many teachers either 
through ignorance or laziness cause themselves untold grief by 
their failure to utilize the device. There can certainly be no» 
excuse for the practice of a teacher who was recently observed 
during the seventh week of a school term still pointing to pupils: 
їп the room and designating them by “You—in the blue sweater 
—go to the board,” or “Will the boy on the last seat of the first 
row get out his books.” Needless to say, the order in the class- 
room was poor, because many of the pupils were aware that the 
teacher did not even know their names. The matter of loss of 
pride enters into sueh a situation too, for nothing is more dis- 
heartening to a youngster than to feel that the teaeher does not 


care enough about him to learn his name. 


Even such matters as the rettirning of test papers or the 
making of daily assignments ean be done in sueh a way as to 
minimize confusion. The eareful and thoughtful teacher will 
arrange the papers for efficient distribution, so that it is not 


‘necessary to return them at random with all of the confusion: 


which usually accompanies such procedure. 9 
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Promptness on the part of the teacher also reduces confusion. 
"The teacher who stays out in the hall to visit with another 
teacher when the classroom period has already started quite 
often finds it difficult to get the class underway when he does 
come into the room, and thereby wastes a considerable amount 
of time and effort on the part of both himself and the pupils. 


Effective organization also would indicate that work of some 
type should start on the first day of the session in order that 
poor habits may not be established by the pupils during the 
beginning days. In preparing the first assignments, special care 
should be exercised to be sure that they are not so difficult as 


to discourage pupils, and not so easy as to promote habits of 
sloppiness or loafing, 


AT. Postponing Action on a Classroom Problem Is Effective 
When Further Analysis Is Needed, 


Occasionally almost every teacher is confronted with a dis- 
<iplinary problem which Seems unsolvable at that particular 
moment. Certain cases which arise out of conditions of mal- 
adjustment demand further analysis and sometimes even clinical 
treatment. In such circumstances some action taken on the spur 


t ent n e quite negative effects. The difficulty 
obviously arises in trying to be 


action to be taken. Certainly, smal 
and apparently might grow to sue 


1 55, sometimes it is better to ignore it 
until some opportunity pre i 


«dividual in a very quiet an 


d, when a teacher 18 faced with a problem 
ects only one 


E З before апу re- 
med ;, 1 serious cases the teacher should not 
hesitate to ask others for advice and counsel; however, it would 


every problem, 
ourages the offenders to go even farther 


48. Esprit de Corps Is the 
Just as a good athletic 
S a class 
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there may be a wide range of ability in the group should not inter- 
fere with the development of such a spirit, for the progress and 
accomplishments of all are equally real, even though some may 
not move as far or as fast as others. 


Such a principle as this one indicates quite clearly that. 
sarcasm or irony would not promote esprit de corps. The 
teacher who depends upon sarcasm to control the class may 
have good order; but the learning opportunities are definitely: 
limited by such actions, and the development of the controlled- 
freedom concept of discipline is limited to a large degree. Time 
after time in studies of teacher characteristics, sarcasm has. 
been set forth by pupils as one of the things they most disliked 
in teachers. Presenting such a matter from a positive point of 
view, the same studies reveal that students feel that a sense of 
humor is a most essential characteristic of successful and effective 
teachers. Nothing could be more necessary to the development 
of a feeling of loyalty and belonging than a good sense of humor 


on the part of both teachers and pupils. 


Esprit de corps stems from co-operative action on problems. 
of concern to the pupils. Not long ago a boy in a fourth grade 
class (and it could just аз easily have been a twelfth grade 
class) began to create some real problems because of his rather 
antisocial behavior. He pushed other-persons' books off their 
desks; he talked aloud while others were talking; and he,gene- 
rally became a problem child to the teacher and the group: 
When the teacher talked with the supervisor concerning the 
persistent problem, the supervisor helped the teacher make a 
rather objective analysis of the situation. Some study revealed 
that the teacher had remarked aloud one day that Jimmy, the 
fourth-grader in question, was the slowest in the class to grasp: 
the arithmetic process being studied. Further investigatiom 
revealed that the other boys and girls "razzed" Jimmy on the 
way to school in the mornings and on the way home in the 
afternoon. They called him “dumbbell” and “lame brain.” It 
did not take long for him to feel that he was not a part of 
“the team,” and he took steps to show just how he felt about the 
matter. 

Although it was usually not possible to transfer a pupil to 
another room in mid-semester, the supervisor and the teacher 
#016 that the situation had gone so far that such action was 
justified, so Jimniy was transferred to another fourth grade 
class in the same school. However, before the transfer was 
effected, Jimmy, his parents, and the new teacher were all eon- 
ferred with separately. The new teacher, who understood the 
situation, talked briefly with her pupils before Jimmy arrived, 
stressing to them the necessity for making all new persons in their 
class feel at home. She also explained that, because the classes 
had moved at slightly differing rates of speed in different sub- 
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jects, there might be some things in which the new boy would be 
ahead of them and others in which he might be slightly behind. 
With this orientation, with some personal attention to Jimmy 
on the part of the new teacher, and with the co-operation of the 
parents, Jimmy became a “new citizen" and a good one. 


Obviously, several factors were involved in! the change of 
Задә. The understanding of all persons involved was a big 
Tantar, and the SEN, af The ner teacher im ‘handling the situation 
both before and after Jimmy arrived was significant. However, 
the fact that Jimmy was a part of the new group, was not an 
outcast, and was given a feeling of belonging, contributed more 
than anything else to the changed behavior. 


When pupils develop group attitudes which in turn promote 
pride in their group activities, many of the major problems of 
classroom management have begun to be permanently solved. 


49. Good Discipline Is More Than Good Order. 


Good discipline does not mean just being quiet and sitting 
still, for good discipline includes full participation in the var- 
ious activities of the classroom. The classroom which requires 

| only that the pupil not disturb anyone else is breeding pupils 
who quite often do only that which is required and no more. 


If a pupil feels that his work in school is helping him to 
tuse the kind of person he wants to become, he will then have 
an avenue through which he can achieve. On the other hand, 
if he does not receive any satisfaction from his work and cannot 
see how it will benefit him, then the experiences can be real 
barriers and can produce disciplinary problems. 


Good discipline in the classroom means the controlling of 
the impulses and acts of the individual members of the class to 
the extent necessary for the creation and maintenance of an 
effective learning situation, 
are harmoniously directed toward the attainment of a common 
goal—maximal growth on t 
those desirable directions w 


schools responsibilities. Good discipline 


on the part of the individual based upon a 
the rights of others; х i ne 


rity, ans TOM for the rights of the individual by autho- 
Inner control, or self. 
UM conduet, but when necessary external control or 
үр E t be applied, it should be applied humanely and 
Yes p mmer as to be consistent with the dignity of a human 

8. Disespline implies the establishing of desirable behavior 
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patterns, with decreasing external control and increasing inner 
control on the part of the individual; it implies the recognition 
of a common purpose by teacher and pupils and assumes it to be 
imperative that the classroom situation be prevented from dete- 
Tiorating into one, with teacher and pupils arranged against each 
other; it implies ‘that, because the purpose of the classroom is 
the growth of each individual child, classroom order and 


ing has а place in the classroom: dictatorship by the teacher, 
anarchy, mob rule by the pupils, abusive treatment of children, 
license on the part of the children. 

The classroom should be a pleasant place, where teacher and 
children work together. The children should be subjected to 
no more restrictions than are necessary for the protection of the 
rights of others, and the accomplishment of the purpose of the 
elass. The extent to which orderliness and quiet in the class- 
room prevail is entirely relative, depending upon the age of the 
children and the nature of the work. However, it should be 
pointed out to the student teacher, that different sehools have 
different standards and that the established administrative poli- 


cies should not be disregarded. 


50. Discipline Improves As Teaching Improves. 9 

The keystone of successful teaching is the personality ‘of the” 
teacher. And in no phase of teaching is the influence of the 
teacher’s personality more evident than in maintaining order 
in the classroom, for the classroom is a common meeting ground 
for many different personalities—some aggressive, some  with- 
drawing, all immature, all with conflicting interests and desires. 
Yet the good teacher creates a unified, orderly classroom out 
‘of these diverse elements. And this is accomplished largely 
through the influence of the teacher’s personality. That person- 
ality must be forceful, vital with enthusiasm and confidence 
It must be based on a warm, and human understanding which 
invites confidence and friendship. It must possess the power 
to secure co-operation and command respect. It should be tact- 
ful, sympathetic, and tolerant. And it should be characterized 
by firmness, fairness, consistency, and interest in the welfare of 
the children. 


The student teacher should be encouraged to make a study 
of the desirable teaching personality and to evaluate his own 
While not possessing all desirable per;onality traits, most student 
teachers will bring with them a suffieiently good personality to 
justify efforts at development. The supervising teacher should 
exercise good judgment in the selection of traits of personality 
for intensive development. That is, emphasis should be placed 
upon those desirable traits in which the student teacher shows 
promise. Undesirable personality traits possessed by the student 
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teacher should be pointed out to him, and the extrinsie ones eli- 


minated. But the supervising teacher should refrain from “nag-. 


ging" the student teacher about firmly fixed characteristics which. 
the latter cannot adequately bring under control in the brief 
period of student teaching. Arts, 

Self-confidence is a personality trait of the teacher which is. 
of such importance as to deserve special attention. It is a trait 
which ean be developed greatly during student teaching, or it 
can be destroyed by improper handling. An attitude of confi- 
dence arises from a sense of security. Some factors contribut- 
ing to the security of the student teacher are familiarity with, 
the classroom scene and the details of routine, explicit know- 
ledge of what is expected of him and an understanding of his. 
position in the classroom, knowledge of the friendly interest and 
backing of the supervising teacher, knowledge of all the pupils” 
names at sight, knowledge that the pupils like him, knowledge: 
of his own thorough preparation, and the possession of an ade- 
quate plan for conducting the class. 


Good personal relations between teacher and pupils аге 
essential to a good learning environment, Good relations are 
based on mutual respect and understanding. They are prima- 
rily a result of the teacher's personality. The teacher must 
demonstrate that he is able, courteous, even-tempered, friendly, 
understanding with children, firm, fair, possessed of a desire 
"to heip, and worthy of respect. The supervising teacher can 
help the student teacher establish good relations with the child- 
ren by demonstrating his own confidence in the student teacher 
and by availing himself of every opportunity to exhibit respect 
and friendliness, He should help the student teacher to become 
acquainted with the children and make opportunities for him 
to work with them during the period of orientation, 


Good planning апа thorough preparation contribute greatly 
to good classroom management. Some points which should cons- 
tantly be kept in mind аге : 


1. The classroom: clean and attractive in a 


good seating arrangement, good lighting and ventilation. 


The activity: well organized with ade 

] y: i adequate plans and proper tech- 

niques, sufficient work, interesting materials on the interest and 

ability level of the pupils, flexibility in planning as needs arise, 

and attention to individual differences, 

8. Materials and aids: procur 
ed in ап efficient manner, 


ppearanee, sufficient space, 


2. 


ed in advance, easily accessible, arrang- 


Efficient management in the classroom is direetly related to the 


excellence of the teaching techni: ү 1 
е ^ ques employed. Poor techniques 
can nullify the best of plans. $ 


5. Tuo Golden Rule for establishing good classroom management is: 
еер the pupils engaged in worthwhile tasks that allow for in- 
dividual differences, 


The teacher should always be read: : t 
a De ys be ly and prepared: for the ‚дех 


——— "——————————— 
лано рача ра 
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7. The teacher should be on the alert for the unexpected and able, .. 
to make necessary adaptations or adjustments to a changing situa- ©. 
tion. rH 


8. When addressing the class as a group, the teacher should secure 
attention before beginning to talk. Failure to do this is com- 
mon among beginning student teachers. The teacher should talk 
to the pupils, look them in the eye, and face the class as much” 
of the time as possible. 


There are certain intangibles of technique which are closely 
related to the teacher’s personality and which make methods 
more effective. For example, the teacher should have the ability 
to convey an attitude which, by voice inflection or gesture, assu- 
res the pupil of the teacher's faith in his ability to succeéd. 
There should be that indefinable quality in the teacher's voice 
that lets the boy or girl know that the teacher is on “his side" 
and hopes that he or she will be able to answer correctly. There 
are many intangible qualities which sharpen the teacher’s acts 
and make them effective. They may be native attributes to 
some student teachers; others will need the aid of the superyising 
teacher in mastering them. The importance of the intangible 
qualities that makes techniques effective should not be overlooked. 


51. Punishment Is Used Discriminatingly. 


Today's good teacher knows that any punishment used must 
be used only as it is based on and in relation to what is known 
about how children and youth grow and develop. Thectéaynst 
today should understand quite clearly the rules and regulations 
of any school relative to types of punishment which may be 
used, but even with this understanding, the teacher needs more. 
It is necessary to know when to use punishment and to use it 
only when absolutely necessary. 


Tt is desirable that the teacher keep in mind that children 
generally receive little physical punishment either at home or 
at school. It should further be remembered that children no 
longer live in a “to-be-seen-but-not-heard” atmosphere at home. 
These factors make teaching more difficult in some respects, 
and yet the long-range results of teaching are far more effeetive 
than they used to be. 


Oeeasionally some form of punishment is necessary; how- 
ever, the teacher must always be certain that the punishment 
is mot meted out in anger, and that it has а^ reasonably «good 
chance of effecting a desirable change in thezbehavior of «the 
pupil. Practically all schools either forbid /or. frowh upon phys 
eal punishment of any kind. These regulations or “policies are 
certainly for the best interests of all concerned, for many instan- 
ces can be cited in which physical punishihefit, made a pupil ай! 
the more determined to ereate even more broblems The major 
reason, however, that this type of punishment is usually ineffee- 
tual ds that One is really not treating the cause ofishi behavior 
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problems. Again it would be similar to giving aspirin to lower 
the temperature, but not treating the real cause of such tempera- 
ture... 


' „Some teachers ask pupils to remain after school as punish- 
ment, and a few still require the pupil to write words or sen- 
tences a large number of times. If any real vaiue were derived 
from these forms of punishment, perhaps they could be viewed 
With more tolerance and interest. While some forms of punish- 
nent may occasionally seem desirable or necessary, the teacher 
should be urged to use every other means possible of solving the 
problem before resorting to punishment of any kind. 


“o Бог the pupil who is repeatedly unco-operative, the with- 

drawal of some special privileges might be considered. The loss 
ef privilege should closely follow the act of disobedience, and 
the teacher should always be sure that the pupil fully under- 
stands the circumstances which made it necessary to withdraw 
a privilege. The need for and the justice of punishment can 
be discussed with the class on occasion. The type of privi- 
lege withdrawn should depend upon the seriousness and the 
frequency of the infraction of rules, and where possible, the 
punishment should be in some way related to the infraction, 


^» Tf the pupils understand clearly what is expected of them, 
they! will generally “come through.” If the teacher will always 
“give reeognition to individual and class for their efforts to do 
*he proper things, punishment will seldom be necessary. It is 
frequéntly wiser to’ praise those who co-operate than to punish 
#1056 who‘are unco-operative. The major objective in classroom 
‘management should be the development of responsibility by the 
elass for its own discipline and management, 


07315] 


iQ guy PROBLEMS 


Select three of your classmates for a role-playing situa- 

tion in which you also have a part. Develop a problem 

“situation in which a pupil has been insolent. Let one of 

‚ your classmates be the principal, another a parent of 

the pupil, another the pupil, and you play the role of the 

x teacher. Determine the action which should be followed 
їп the situation which you develop. 


- Develop a list of factors which you feel are most impor- 

: tant in helping to avert disciplinary problems: Use the 
re j jist in evaluating yourself and the situations confronting 
si puuyou. 
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Directing Pupil Activities 


N almost every school there are activities outside of regular 
classroom instruction which have been called extracurricular 
activities. Commonly classed as extracurricular are such avpevu- 
of the educational program as clubs, homeroom organizations, 
athletics, assemblies, student government associations, student 
publications, dramatics, and musical organizations. Historically, 
the evolution of the terminology used to describe the “extra- 
curricular? program reflects the difference of opinion which has 
existed over the place and meaning of the activities. While 
„extracurricular is one term very frequently encountered, the 
terms extraclass, cocurricular, social activities, intercurricular, 
‘semicurricular, and collateral have been used when referring to 
the activities indicated. 

Perhaps the difficulty in defining the term arises from the 
way in which’ the curriculum is viewed. If the curriculum is 
considered to include only those activities earried on in the class- 
room as a regular .part of the formalized instructional program, 
then the activities indicated would properly be classed as “extra- 
curricular” or “extraclass.” On the other hand, if the curricu- 
lum is viewed as including all the activities and experiences pro- 
vided and directed by the school to achieve its objectives, then 
the terms curricular and intercurricular are more appropriately 
applied. The use of the term pupil activities in this volume is 
meant to reflect. something -of the evolutionary change in 
the thinking of many educators conéerning the kinds of acti- 
'vities indicate@—to consider them within the framework of the 
curriculum itself. % 
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The excellent student of teaching understands the nature of 
pupil activities, the contributions they make to the realization 
of the objectives of the school, and the relationship they bear 
to other aspects of the school program. He is prepared to work 
їп the pupil-activity program through sponsoring activities and, 
directing the experiences of the pupils who participate. 


52, Pupil Activities Are Effective Means of Helping Meet Chil- 
dren’s Needs. 

Pupil activities make large contributions to the fulfilling of 
the social, civic, and moral needs of children by providing valu- 
able types of experiences. The activities are based on the theory 
of “learning by doing” rather than by “studying about doing.” 
Through the activities program, pupils are afforded opportunities 
to experience the functions of citizenship here and now, to learn 
democracy by living it, to assume responsibility for behavior, 
to demonstrate initiative, and to carry to successful conclusion 
the tasks which are undertaken. 


A teacher may utilize the election of class officers as a means 
of realizing objectives related to the development of citizenship 
Bach section of the grade and every pupil in it should have a part 
in the election. Teachers should serve as guides and directors, 


ко to the choosing of their class leaders. The whole process 
irori'the declaration of a candidate to the final election should be 


controlled and determined by definit i 
m y nite procedures stated in the 


There is little doubt but that activitie ibed 
Bee definite curricular functions in the ud ка 
cum E 4 times the objeetives established for the various 
Be at E T are exemplary of highly functional types of 
шош oe comes. For example, one school included in the 
Pane 5 of the Foreign Language Club the practical use of 
ове еше E: Te classroom, the promotion of ай 

eas F he language and life of the people, and 
ылги of facility in speaking the йари EN Probably; 
E ne iffieult to find more worthwhile objectives for ^? 

cular activity in foreign language, 


In most of the se} 
significant eder schools of tod 


whic A н 
gular classwork, ie not enough provision is made in the Te- 


53. Every Pupi - 
pil Shoul : 
Of all the people mid Have an Opportunity to Participate. 


selves wh in the school, it is the bo irls them- 
pupil оаа ost from participation in the phe o 
i ; 15 i this phase of the веһой] program that 
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pupils have additional opportunities to follow their own inter- 
tivities they consider worthwhile. 


ests and to participate in ac 

Ultimately, the goal of the program of pupil activities is to make 
it possible for every child to become a voluntarily active parti- 
eipant. 'This is not to say that the activities program is to be 
used to compensate for the neglect of pupils’ needs in other 
areas of the school program. Moreover, the aetivity program 
is not to be looked upon merely as a way of making sure that 
the child has an opportunity to do something whieh he feels is 
worthwhile., Rather, the student teacher should view the aeti- 
vities as important aspeets of the total school program because 
of the intrinsic values they have for pupils. 

The continuous growth of children, particularly in the ac- 
eelerated stages of adolescence, makes it necessary for them 
constantly to acquire new controls of adjustment. Moreover, 
problems of adjustment are often intensified by maladjustments 
which may have occurred in earlier years. A sound program of 
pupil activities provides numerous excellent opportunities for 
children to develop the ability to make adjustments. Intelligent 
observation and recognition of pupils’ problems of adjustment 
may reveal to the student of teaching possible opportunities for 
the development of different activities or the suggestion of signi- 
ficant changes in a present program. 

Recognition of the needs of children for practice in social 
co-operation leads to the provision of more opportunity for garii « 
cipation by pupils. The natural social interests amd urges of 
boys and girls are bases upon which wholesome attitudes and 
worthy ideals ean be developed. As pupils partieipate fully 
in group activities which are interesting and important to them, 
they submit themselves to the forces of social approval or dis- 
approval and to the opinion of the group, which may have last- 
ing and constructive effects upon their lives. 

Much has been said concerning the work of the school in 
helping boys and girls to develop the ability to use leisure time 
in worthwhile ways. Citing the improper use of leisure is a 
totally inadequate means of realizing the objective of worthy 
use, unless a positive program of action is offered. The activity 
program offers such a plan of action because, through partici- 
pating in it, pupils engage in activities which fill leisure moments 
in pleasant and wholesome ways. 

In Principle 30 in Chapter V, it was pointed out that two 
of the basie needs of boys and girls are the need for seeurity 
and the need for belonging. It was said that some important 
avenues for the meeting of these needs are learning the security 
brought about through peer groups and other group relations, 
learning the security which comes through . sharing, learning 
to find a place in various types of groups, and learning to help 
others fo meet” needs for belonging. Through participation in 
the activities program, pupils develop feelings of belonging to 
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the school. Loyalties and interests become expanded until the 
pupils identify themselves with the work and purposes of the 
school as a matter of conviction, not of compulsion. Pupils with 
different beliefs and backgrounds are often brought together 
on a common basis in the same activity, with the result that the. 
activities themselves become powerful forces of democratization, 
às well as important means of providing for individual needs and 
differences. 


In light of the foregoing diseussion, it must be stated that 
as a matter of policy the activities of the school should be open 
to all pupils on the same basis of membership. If the conditions 
of membership in an activity are known to all and are the same 
for any interested pupil, and then he is unable to attain admit- 
tance, it is possible that some valuable experience may result. 
For example, the inability of an indolent pupil to attain member- 
ship in an honor society or club may teach him a valuable lesson. 
However, a sound program provides a variety of activities to 
give opportunity for partieipation to those pupils who cannot 
attain the high standards of scholastic achievement usually re- 
quired for membership in honor groups. 


Some teachers and administrators, who recognize the pop- 
ularity of pupil activities and the energy and time pupils spend 
on them, are concerned lest participation in the activities have 

“н “atieterious effeet upon scholarship. In their preoccupation 
with subjects rather than pupils, the persons indicated insist 
upon requiring a pupil to maintain a “passing grade” or a “С 
average” in academic subjects before he ig permitted to partici- 
pate in school activities, The theory is that such requirement 
1 [ Ils attention on his academie work and 

Improve the quality of it because of the motivation of finally 

being able to do what he really w. 

him worthwhile. Practice ћаѕ 
the theory, beeause desirable results have not generally deve- 
loped from the Standpoint of pupil interest in academic work. 

Moreover, to the extent it has succeeded in stimulating greater 

pupil effort academically, the practice has encouraged the tea- 

chers to give insufficient attention to an outm ў 


7 Ё pupils in веһоо] activities is advocated 
1 experienees are initiated and carried throug! 
S who have interests and needs they wish #0 
ificant educational goals through 
ool is an application of the basic 
d d Н experiences around the interests, 
» and purposes which pupils recognize and: which seem 
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54, A Good Activities Program Helps Pupils to Control Parti- 
cipation. 

As indicated in Principle 53 of this chapter, it is believed 
that every pupil should have the opportunity to participate in 
some school activity, and that all boys and girls should take 
part in the program to some extent. Probably, one of the most 
difficult problems connected with pupil participation is to secure 
activity on the part of pupils who can and should profit by parti- 
cipating, but who are not interested in becoming actively engag- 
ed. Perhaps the solution lies in reaching such pupils through: 
| the guidahee program and in providing a variety of activities 

to challenge partieipation. On the other hand, many pupils who 
are interested, capable, and enthusiastic tend to overparticipate’ 
in school aetivities. Instances have been reported of boys and: 
girls partieipating in as many as ten or more activities, including 
interscholastic teams, major publications, school committees, and 
clubs. In some cases teachers are often to blame for the over- 
participation of capable pupils. It is easy for a teacher who 
shoulders responsibility for the success of an activity to solicit 
| the participation of a pupil who is interested, who is able to per- 
| form well, and who exerts initiative. Many times such boys and. 
girls are those who are already expending too much time and 
energy on pupil activities in relation to their total school experi: 


ences, 
A sound program of school activities helps pupils to strike 


a good balance between the two extremes of participatiig 100 ® 
much and too little. The participation of each pupil should lead 
toward the realization of several educational goals by being varied 
and extensive enough to make such growth possible. Ideally, 
the activities program attracts the interest and stimulates the, 
enthusiasm of every boy and girl. Certainly the ideal is not, 
totally achieved in all schools, and various schemes of encourag;. 
ing and controlling pupil participation are practiced. i 
In many schools the arrangement of the schedule of pupil 
{ activities naturally limits participation. For example, a period. 
of time may be set aside during the school day or after school. 
during which all club meetings are to be held. In other schools: 
there is an activity period in the regular school day during 
which all pupil activities except perhaps athletics are held. By 
staggering a series of activities and meetings throughout the 
week or month, variety is obtained in the program. Such an 
arrangement automatically limits the participation of pupil 
to the number of activities scheduled at different times. : 
The offering of awards to pupils as ineentives or rewards for 
participation in activities has been defended and condemned, 
Awards have been defended as stimulants to increased partici- 
pation and condemned as false motivation. While no unanimity 
of opinion appears to exist, most schools are striving for a 
middle ground between the extremes indicated and, are hon- 
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estly searching for a satisfactory solution to this difficult prob- 
lem. Types of awards vary from inexpensive letters or badges 
ito expensive sweaters, blankets, or watches, and include recog- 
mition ceremonies, certificates and membership in special or- 
ganizations such as honor clubs. There is an apparent trend 
away from expensive awards and toward simpie recognition of 
outstanding achieyement and service. 


Another method of controlling minimum and maximum pupil 
participation in school activities is the guidance or contract plan. 
Those who oppose the more “mechanical” methods believe that it 
is not wise to attempt to meet the needs of all pupils by fitting 
them into the same mold; that it is not advisable to force some 
pupils to participate in activities, especially certain ones; and that 
some boys and girls may safely participate in more activities 
than other pupils. Thus, it is urged that the participation of 


pupils in activities be a matter of guidance and counseling, rather 
than of mechanical control. 


The operation of the guidance plan is based upon the prin- 
€iple that pupils should be assisted to make wise decisions about 
Participating in activities. To do this, adequate information 
about the program must be furnished to the pupils. Some of the 
more common means of informing pupils about the program of 
activities include home-room and assembly programs, articles in 
the School paper and student handbook, information published 
in special activities bulletins, and conferences with teachers and 
SpOiisors of organizations. 

A second phase of the 
pupil’s individual program 
and load of each pupil is p 
needs for partieipation in all 
program of guidance, the dis 


guidance plan is concerned with the 
of schoolwork. The work program 
lanned in terms of his partieular 
types of school activities. In a live 
торт f cussion of participation in activi- 
ties is an integral part of the individual and group guidance 
programs of the school. In other words, under the guidance 
method, educational planning is broadened to include experi- 
ences in the activity program as well as those academic matters 
usually included, 


It seems apparent that it is becoming more and more desir- 
able for the Dupil-activity program to assist pupils in control- 
ling their partieipation in the various activities. Control is desi- 
table especially from the standpoint of helping pupils maintain 
а reasonable balance of participation in all types of school acti- 
vities. In addition, pupils need help in selecting activities in 


relation to personal needs and in protecting themselves against 
too heavy a load. 


55. The Leaders 
an Activity, 


_ The pupil-activity program will have educational value and 
meet pupils’ needs when each activity is well organized and 


ip of the Sponsor Determines the Excellence of 
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directed. Intelligent sponsorship is the most fundamental ele- 
ment in the success of an activity. In fact, the success or failure 
of the whole activity program depends in large measure upon 
the quality of leadership exerted by the sponsors of the various 
activities. Sponsors stand in the same relationship to pupil ae- 
tivities as teachers do with respeet to teaching-learning situ- 
ations. The relationship imposes responsibilities for developing 
a program to meet the needs of the pupils, providing appropriate 
learning experiences and activities, guiding and directing the 
learning of the boys and girls, and encouraging and promoting 


initiative and leadership. 


The nature of the sponsorship determines in large measure 
whether or not a school organization is a pupil activity or merely 
another formal class. The sponsor of an activity stands in an 
advisory, rather than a dictatorial, relationship to the boys and 
girls being supervised. The values of activities are lost to pupils 
under sponsorship of the dictatorial type. The wise sponsor 
does not dominate the activity under his supervision. Domination 
prevents pupils from working co-operatively and independently 
to realize their own purposes through pursuing common interests. 
The role of the sponsor is one of co-operative supervisor, helpful 
counselor, and interested friend to the membership of an organ- 
ization. The sponsor helps pupils determine what they wish to 
do, choose the means of accomplishing their purposes, use ideas, 
techniques, and information he ean supply, and evaluite Ш»: 
worth of what they have done. In all of this, it is easy for him 
to make the mistake of assuming too much of the responsibility 
for initiation of the events and of performing too many of the 
actual activities. By accepting pupils as they are and beginning 
with them where they are in their leadership to each other, to 
him, and to the aetivity, the good sponsor is able to influenee 
the attitudes and to condition the behavior of boys and girls 
favorably without undue coercion or influence. Insofar as possi- 
ble, the wise sponsor leaves in the hands of the pupils the plan- 
ning and conducting of the program of an activity. 


hers, administrators are giving 
increased attention to the ability and willingness of applicants 
to assume responsibilities in the pupil activity program. Obvi- 
ously, it is important for students of teaching to consider fitness 
for sponsorship as a part of professional preparation. All stu- 
dent teachers do not make good sponsors of pupil activities be- 
eause some are domineering, lax, uninterested, or overly zealous 
in giving supervision and direetion, to the point of devoting too 
much time and energy to the activity program. Good sponsors 
have definite characteristics which are regarded by administra- 
tors in assigning sponsorship duties. While the following list is 
not all-inclusive, it is indicative of the attributes »of a good 
sponsor: à 


In the selection of new teac 
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1. Vitality in guiding and directing the activities of boys and girls. 

2. Enthusiasm and ability to create enthusiasm for others’ own in- 
terests. 

8. Tact in associating with boys and girls to prevent familiarity, but 
to maintain their confidence and respect. 

4. Interest in many things. 

5. Ability to get along well with people. 

6. Awareness of problems of social living. 

7. Desire to associate with boys and girls. 


8. Adaptability in being able to change carefully made plans as needs 
* arise. 


9. Ability to guide without domineering. 
10. Possession of a sense of humor. 


11. Possession of ability and/or training in the area of at least one 
aetivity. 


12. Acceptance of all boys and girls regardless of personal attractive- 
ness or soeial position, 

13. Understanding and appreciation of the needs and problems of 
pupils. 

14. Resoureefulness and interest in exploring new and different fields 
and problems. 


' 15. Ability to derive satisfaction in pupil accomplishment, rather than 
from results of one’s own efforts. 

The alert student of teaching seizes every opportunity to 
become, proficient in the area of pupil activities. He takes ad- 
vantage of opportunities to acquire practical knowledge through 
participation in the activity programs of schools, colleges, and 
community organizations. He observes many activities in opera- 
tion and perhaps arranges to serve as an assistant sponsor in at 
least one activity during the period of his professional training. 
In addition, he learns the characteristics and behavioral patterns 
of children of the developmental level on which he plans to 
work. He learns what they are like, how they react in various 
situations, what they like to do, and what problems commonly 
occur in their behavior and adjustment. Adequate preparation 
along the lines indicated results in the type of sponsorship most 
likely to produce successful activities. 


56. Business Affairs Must Be Properly Managed. 


_ Tn view of the educational values attributed to school activi- 
ties by most educators, boards of education are justified in pro- 
viding financial support for the program. Despite the truth of 
the foregoing statement. the support of the activity program is 
not usually provided through regular school funds. While it 
is true that the payment of sponsors and other instructional 
personnel, the furnishing of some equipment, and the provision 
of & meeting place are provided by the board of education, the 
remainder of the program in most schools is financed through 
funds raise by pupils. Fees, dues, fund-raising activities, ad- 


—— 
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and contributions in the form of 
s, and lists of sponsoring business. 
which funds are 


mission charges, subscription, 
advertisements, courtesy notice 
firms comprise the principal means through 
raised. 

Recent trends in many schools toward charging relatively 
high admission fees discriminate against boys and girls whose 
family, incomes are in the low brackets. Pupils must not be 
prevented from participating in activities because of their in- 
ability to pay the cost. Indigent pupils are often prevented 
from pártieipating in activities because they are not financially 
able, and in some cases they drop out of school rather than face 
the situation. No school which trains for democratic citizen- 
ship and believes in equal educational opportunity will permit 
such. situations to exist. Good pupil-activity programs make 
provision for indigent pupils to participate when the cost is pro- 
hibitive for them. The statement does not mean to imply that 
poor attitudes and bad habits are created by giving support to 
such boys and girls. In the first place, most, if not all, indigent 
pupils are rightfully proud and will not accept charity. In the ` 
“second place, there is usually much honorable work to be done 


ith most activities. Sound programs provide 


in connection wi 
opportunities for needy pupils to earn the means of their parti- 


cipation without loss of pride, status, or self-respect. 

tivities receive and. expend 
nue will be from a few 
f dollars in large schools. 


Most school organizations and ac 
revenue. Actually, the range jn reve 
dollars in small schools to thousands 0 
In a sound program, the school exercises supervision of the funds 
through procedures which protect the reputations of the spon- 
sors and the pupils and, at the same time, furnish excellent Jearn- 


ing experienees. A plan found to be very satisfaetory in many 


schools is to have the supervision of the financial affairs of the 
aetivity program under the control of a committee composed of 
pupils and teachers. Particularly is the committee desirable wher 
centralized financing of all activities is practiced. The general 
function of the committee is to guide and direct the financial 
aspects of the activity program. More specifically, it assists in 
preparing budgets, helps to secure funds for some needy non- 
revenue producing activities, supervises the operation of ac- 
counting procedures, and secures economical expenditure of funds. 


The budgeting of activity funds represents good manage- 
ment and provides pupils with valuable learning experiences. 
Good practice’ requires each activity to prepare an itemized 
budget each yéar-and to abide by its restrictions. However, im 
schools inswhich activity fees are paid ог general grants are 
made by thesboard of education, an all-school activities budget 
is prepared. The activity committee or student council is usu- 
ally resporsible for preparing the all-school budget and receives 
requests from the various organizations for portion’ of the fund. 
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"When the requests are approved, budgets are prepared and sub- 
mitted to the central treasurer who charges each disbursement 
against the amounts allocated to the different organizations. Re- 
quests for additional funds are granted, modified, or rejected by 
the budget committee. Unused funds remaining in the account 
of any organization at the close of the year revert to the general 
fund. 


The proper management of the business affairs ofe pupil 
activities removes temptation from all persons involved and 
proteets them, as well as the school, from the dangers of mis- 
management and resultant unfavorable criticism. In addition, 
valuable learning experienees are provided pupils by way of 
development of moral values, awareness of responsibility, and 
knowledge of good business procedures. 


57. The Pattern of the Activity Program is Determined by the 
Needs to be Met. 


It is difficult, if not impossible, to find a uniform or typical 
pattern of pupil activities among the schools of the country. 
The fact that there are wide variations in the way in which the 
activity program is organized and managed in different schools 
Poses no profound problem. There is no reason why two schools 
‘Should have the same activities or, for that matter, why a school 
shoulditvive to maintain the same activities year after year. A 
live program rids itself of activities which have ceased to per- 
form a vital function and creates new Organizations to meet 
changing needs. Clubs, for instance, which are barely active 
and obviously no longer meet real needs should be disbanded and 
new ones organized in light of present interests and needs. To 
illustrate, if the building of a municipal swimming pool near the 
school creates interests in swimming on the part of many pupils, 
there is probably little justification for not forming a Swimming 
Club, even if other clubs such as the Ping-pong Club or the Bad- 
minton Club disappear from the activity program. Perhaps the 
‘change would only need to be a temporary one, but even if it 
proved to be permanent, it would seem justifiable in light of con- 
tinued demonstrable interests and needs. Without the constant 
change of healthy growth, the activity program becomes inert and 
is kept alive only at the expense of unfulfilled pupil needs and 
through the expenditure of wasted energy. i 


There is no universal pattern of school activities or plan of 
crganizing and conducting them which will meet the needs of 
the boys and girls in all schools. The size of the school or of 
the program of aetivities is not the important element to be con- 
sidered. The most important factor is that the activities pro- 
gram be based upon the interests and needs of the pupils in the 
school. Such a Program ean hardly become uniform гог standar- 
dized in the sense that it is organized in the same way that the 
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programs of other schools are operated and conducted. Probably, 
standardization in the sense indicated is the one factor most to 
be avoided. Moreover, the kind of program indicated is deve- 
loped co-operatively by pupils and teachers, with a large measure 
of the initiative and responsibility assumed by the boys and girls. 
It cannot be developed by the prineipal or the teachers and hand- 
ed ready made to the pupils of the school, because such a proce- 
dure would defeat the real purposes to be achieved through the 
program itself. 

The. diversity exhibited in the club programs of schools is 
testimony to the popularity of scheol clubs with ihe boys and 
girls. In many schools the popularity of clubs is exceeded only 
by athletic activities. Clubs are organized for many different. 
purposes. Some are academic in nature and include organiza- 
tions such as the Science Club, the Mathematies Club, the His- 
tory Club, the Safety Club, the Art Club, the Dramaties Club, the 
French Club, and the 4-H Club. Other clubs are organized. 
around hobbies, including daneing, hiking, stamp collecting, and 
travel. Sometimes the development of civic and social responsi- 
bilities is the motive for organizing units, including Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, Hi-Y, Girl Reserves, and Campfire Girls. Still other 


clubs are based upon special interests such as radio, nature study, 
kinds of 


or astronomy. Clubs are among the most versatile 
pupil activities; they offer opportunities for pupils to pursue 
common interests and to explore new ones. They givs« pupils: 
opportunity for self-expression and provide experiences in exer- 
cising initiative and in learning how to work and associate with 
others in social situations. 

A successful club program js based upon the needs and in- 
terests of boys and girls, as well as their previous experiences 
Certainly, the club program should not be handed from the top 
down to the pupils. Rather, it should grow out of their recog- 
nized needs and interests and be developed in terms of their 
requests. Periodic evaluation of the club program contributes to 
its maximum effectiveness and stimulates both pupils and spon- 
sors to keep it vitally alive. 

The student of teaching may wonder at the inclusion of the 


home room in a discussion of pupil activities. Actually, the 


home room is а means of administering the school and of account- 


ing for and guiding pupils, rather than a pupil activity as such. 
On the other hand, to omit home rooms from the discussion of acti- 
vities would leave a gap in the presentation, because of the close 
relationship of the home room to the operation of the activity 


program. 

In the high school, home-room groups are formed usually 
on grade levels for every twenty-five to fifty pupils, While the 
home room may serve à variety of purposes, its greatest contri- 
butions to the functioning of the school program ёре in adminis- 


j 
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tration, guidance, and pupil activities. In many schools, the 
home room is actually the center of school activities. The func- 
tion may be achieved through promoting the home-room pro- 
gram and by contributing to the all-school program of activities. 
For example, many all-school events are planned and conducted 
‘on a home-room basis, or home-room discussion may be undertaken 
of the kinds of clubs existent in the school, their vlaue, and how 
to partieipate in them. Sometimes administrative matters per- 
taining to pupil activities, such as making announcements, direct- 
jing drives, and conducting various kinds of elections, center in 
the home room. In addition, the home room may conduct its 
own program of activities, including entertainments, socials, and 
parties to which other home rooms and groups may be invited on 
occasion, 


In most schools the home room is the basis for pupil partici- 
pation in the operation and control of the school. In addition 
to having an internal organization for the conducting of its own 
affairs, each home room usually has a representative on the stu- 
dent council. Members represent their home rooms in the deli- 
berations of the council and conduct appropriate business of 
the council in the different rooms. Through the opportunities 
for conducting and managing their own affairs pupils profit from 
valuable experiences in learning to exercise initiative, assume 
responsibility, and live and work together. 

Many persons in the field of guidance consider the home- 
room almost indispensable to the successful functioning of the 
guidance program in the school. As pointed out in Chapter IV, 
guidance is effective only when it functions in the lives of boys 
and girls. It is functional when it helps pupils solve their 
problems and is related to the daily activities and experiences 
of boys and girls. Through guidance the teacher may be able 
to help the pupils arrange a program of activities and experi- 
ences which will be both interesting and worthwhile. Certainly, 
‘the alert beginning teacher will utilize the opportunities pro- 
vided through the home room for group and individual guidance 
regarding the nature and value of the various activities. The 
exercise of guidance in connection with the selection of activi- 
ae helps to direct the participation of pupils in those endeavors 
VR RU UR individual needs and interests. , Moreover, 
RIDE dicas 2 од teacher along the lines indicated con- 

e success of the activities program. 


" Torny one of the oldest of school activities is the assembly 
which has become an educational and recreational feature of 
most school programs. Certainly it is an important part: of the 


program of school activities and is held’ in alm 
i iodi е - ost school 
either periodically or at irregular intervals. every ве 


Many werthwhile claims have beer made for .the school 
assembly. Tvaportant among the purposes stated for asseniblies 


— 
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are that they: cultivate school spirit, unify the work and life of 
the school, promote school and community relations, create ap- 
preciations, develop leadership abilities, widen and deepen in- 
terests, and encourage worthy use of leisure time. 

Perhaps the „greatest contributions of assemblies are realized 
when pupils plan and conduct them. In many schools, pupils 
are encouraged to participate extensively in assembly programs 
through the work of a committee on assemblies. Opportunities 
are provided for pupils to preside at assemblies, plan and con- 
‘duct the programs, supervise the seating and conduct of the 
student body, and evaluate the whole program of school assem- 
blies in terms of criteria developed under the auspices of the 
assembly committee. In planning for pupil participation in 
assemblies, the committee usually arranges for various areas of 
the school program to become active. For example, clubs and 
classes may hold debates and symposiums on important prob- 
Jems and issues of the day, conduct demonstrations, and present 
programs appropriate for special days and occasions such as 
Christmas, Thanksgiving, and American Edueation Week. 


Teacher participation in the school assembly has an impor- 
«ant place, éspecially since it gives pupils the opportunity to see 
their teachers in roles different from those’ usually observed. 
When a teacher takes’ an unusual trip, develops an interesting 
hobby, or is willing to join other teachers in discussing яр. im- 
portant problem, the pupils will profit materially if they can 
share the experience through the school assembly. г 

Efforts are often made-to broaden the program of assemblies 
through bringing to the school excellent programs from other 
schools and organizations and through the performance of pro- 
fessional talent. The provision of professional entertainment 
may have considerable merit especially if the school is located 
in such a way as to make attendance at cultural events difficult 
“and unlikely. It is necessary to exercise care in selecting the 
events to insure a balanced experience. Moreover, the cost of 
the programs may be prohibitive for many pupils who may need 
them most. Certainly, it is questionable to follow the practice 
of some schools of charging pupils admission and sending {о a 
study room or playroom those who eannot afford to pay or who 


are unwilling to attend. r 
"The school assembly affords the pupil an opportunity to 


‘realize the nature and scope of the activities of his school, to 
understand and accept the common ideals of the school and com- 
‘munity, to. develop school loyalty and spirit, to understand his 
relationship to others, to benefit from purposeful group activity 
and united effort, and to learn the duties and responsibilities of 
"good citizenship. 


-'* ^Opé of tht oldest kinds of pupil activities is athletics. In the 


elementary school physical activity centers around programs of 
/ 
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instruction and “supervised play, with perhaps some relief periods 
introduced for purposes of recreation and relaxation. The teach- 
ing of skills is related closely to the instructional program, with 
supervised play occurring before and after school and during 
relief or “change of activity” periods. Plenty of playground. 


space and proper equipment provide opportunities for children 
to engage in supervised freeplay and to practice the skills deve- 
loped in the instructional program. Adequate provision for tea- 


ching skills in most sections of the country requires gymnasium. 
facilities. 


A good elementary program ineludes a variety of games and 
activities including folk dancing, volleyball, and formal drills. 
The better programs exhibit a trend away from unsupervised play 
at noon or after school and toward supervision of play periods, 
often by especially trained persons other than the elassroom tea- 
chers. Interscholastic athletic events are generally not considered 
to represent good practice on the elementary level, although 
some elementary schools participate in contests, which usually 
include track activities, While intramural athletic activities are 
usually restricted to fourth graders and the pupils above that 
level, intramurals are being introduced in the lower grades with 
increasing frequency. A very desirable activity which is prac- 
ticed by some schools is the play day. On that day pupils and 
even adults from several schools and the community come to- 
gether to play games and to participate in athletic and recrea- 
tional activities. It is entirely possible that such events will be- 
come increasingly popular. 


In many secondary schools the yalues which should be realiz- 
ed from interscholastic athletics are being lost because of the 
emphasis placed upon winning. The training of a few pupils im 
a sport rather than many, and the building of costly facilities 
and the purchasing of expensive equipment for athletics to the 
detriment of other needy areas of the school program—all com- 
bine to mark high school sports with the taint of “commercialism” 
and “big business.” Certainly such tendencies ought to be 
reduced, and emphasis placed instead on the values of athletics 
for the pupils who participate in them. Actually, the justification 
of the athletic program rests upon the value of the activities for 
those who take part. In other words, the success of the program 
of athleties must be based more and more upon its contribution 
to the participants and other pupils of the school and less and 
lesa oon the number of contests won and the amount of money 

, Behool publications are an acceptable part of the life and 
activity of the student bodies of most, if not all, of the schools 
of the country. Outstanding among the types of publications 
are the school paper, yearbook, magazine, and handbook. School 
publications make many valuable contributions to the life,of the 
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school and the community. Important among. the principal 
functions served by the publications are those of presenting 
news about the school, informing pupils. of school activities, 
aequainting the community with the. aceomplishments and pro- 
blems of the school, building school morale and spirit, unifying 
the school, and "ieveloping pupil initiative and responsibility. 

The school newspaper is the most common pupil publication. 
It is probably the one which provides, the most comprehensive 
and varied educational experience for the pupils involved in the 
activities -of school publications. School newspapers exhibit a 
wide range of characteristics, from a printed daily paper which 
approximates commercial standards, to an irregular publication 
prepared by the members of a class or group and produced in 
manuscript form. Between the extremes indicated are many 
variations, including mimeographed editions, columns of school 
news in commercial newspapers, and, in the lower grades, the 
“paper” which is “told” by the class or written on the blackboard 
or a chart. Most secondary schools which publish papers issue 
them weekly, bimonthly, or monthly. 

As its name suggests, the newspaper is primarily concerned 
with news. Essays, short stories, and poems properly belong in 
the school magazine. However, їп some schools the newspaper 
has replaced the magazine, and jn such instances the paper may 
carry creative writing on occasion. Some school papers circum- 
vent the problem by issuing a literary supplement at regular in- 
tervals. In addition to informing the pupils and patrons of the 
school news, the paper is used by many schools as a potent 
medium for interpreting the schools to the public. Thus, the 
paper in describing and interpreting the needs and accomplish- 
ments of the total school program may become a constructive 
force for better schools in the community. These values and 
those which accrue to the pupils who participate in the prepara- 
tion and production of the newspaper make it an educational 
activity of considerable merit. 


Probably the school yearbook or annual, which is found al- 
most exclusively in high schools, is the most controversial of 
school publications. The principal objection to the yearbook is 
its high cost and the tremendous expenditure of time and 
energy by pupils and teachers to produce it. Some schools have 
attempted to solve the problem by issuing a special senior roto- 
eravure edition of the school newspaper, containing photographs 
of the seniors, personal sketches, historical reports, and other 
material pertaining to the senior class and the graduates. Actual- 
ly. the yearbook is a history of a class for four years or of the 
school for an academie year, and the activity of those pupils who 
produee such a volume results in many worthwhile experiences. 
The use of standard eovers and of the process of lithographing 
have “aided some schpols to reduce the cost of the yearbook and 
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thus to continue a school publication prized by many graduates 
as a souvenir or memoir of their school days. 


The magazine is perhaps the oldest type of school publica- 
tion. It is designed to provide for the creative literary efforts 
of the pupils. Sometimes the efforts to make the magazine an 
inclusive publication carrying news, announctments of coming 
events, and information for pupil guidance have resulted in its 
failure to survive. Except in large schools the magazine is not 
published more often than monthly and in some cases less fre- 
quently. Difficulties of finance pose some of the biggest prob- 
Jems usually encountered in the production of the magazine. 


i: One of the newest of school publieations is the handbook, 
which is designed to give new pupils necessary information 
about the school and to assist them in becoming oriented and 
adjusted to their new environment. Handbooks usually contain 
information about school activities, regulations, procedures, tra- 
ditions, graduation requirements, programs of study, and related 
material of value to pupils and parents in learning to get ac- 
quainted with, and to understand, the school. It is highly desir- 
able that a handbook be written by the pupils rather than the 
faculty or the principal because of the values involved for those 
who partieipate in the preparation and because the language and 
expression is more likely to appeal to other boys and girls. 
Handbooks are traditionally difficult to finance, and the usual 
method of paying for them is to charge each pupil for a сору. 
The practice, however, can easily defeat the real purpose of the 
publication unless means are utilized for seeing that each pupil 
пое а сору regardless of whether ог not he is able to pay for 
it, 

The student council is the physical expression of the machi- 
nery and organization established in many schools for pupil 
participation in the government of the school. While the coun- 
cil has appeared in many more secondary than elementary schools. 
the student of teaching is misled to believe that the organization 
is properly regarded as a high school activity. Certainly the 
council is as valuable a phase of the life and program of the 
elementary school as it is of the high school, and efforts should 
be directed toward greater emphasis on both levels. 


As indicated above. the primary purpose and function of the 
student council is to develop democratic citizenship. Many 
other purposes have been ascribed to the council, but they are all 
secondary to the central one outlined in the foregoing statement. 
Important among the many additional functions listed for the 
student council are: to provide pupils with the opportunity to 
participate in the making of policies which affect them, to per- 
mit pupils to manage their own activities, to develop wholesome 


pupil-teacher relationships, and to promote the welfare of the 
school. т 9 к ; 
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The organization of student councils has received a great 
amount of study through the years and many patterns of organ- 
ization have emerged. The goal of any plan is to give each 
pupil the. opportunity to have a voice in the management and 
control of the school. Actually, pupils need to learn that many 
voices besides their own desire to be heard and that some means 
must be employed to give all a chance for expression. A desir- 
able type of organization provides for representation of all pupils, 
but remains as simple in structure as is commensurate with effi- 
ciency of operation. Councils composed of representatives from 
home гоош or other functioning divisions of the student body 
are effective in that members are in constant two-way communi- 
cation with their parent bodies. In very large schools such a 
plan may result in the council being too big to be an efficient 
working body. In such instances the committee plan of operation 
is suggested as a means of overcoming the obstacle of size. Some 
councils have patterned their organization after governmental 
agencies, with the result that many times efficiency is impaired 
because of overcomplication and lack of relationship of subdivi- 
sions to the specifie functions to be performed. It is better to 
let the pupils be realistie rather than to ereate an atmosphere of 
make-believe. 

Councils are usually authorized to participate in making 
school policy regarding such matters as the general code of 
conduct of the school, the standards of conduct and behayior 
of pupils, and the morale of the school, The powers, duties, and 
responsibilities of the council should be clearly understood, 
defined, and written into a constitution and set of bylaws. These 
documents usually deal with such aspects of the council as name, 
purpose, membership, power and authority, organization, duties 
of offieers, meetings, committees, and means of amending the 
constitution and bylaws. The authority granted to the council 
should not be usurped by the sponsor. A sponsor who dominates 
a student council and prevents it from operating under the 
powèr and authority properly delegated to it will likely fail. 
Such practice results in insincere and cynical attitudes on the 
` part of pupils toward their council because of the pretense with 
which it operates. 

- Pupil participation in school management and control needs 
to be defined with regard to poliey-making and administrative 
responsibility. Although student eourts operating under the: 
student council have proved to be successful in some schools, it 
is doubtful whether the council should undertake the respon- 
sibility of becoming the primary disciplinary agency of the 
school, The student courts which have been effective attempt 
to deal only with those general rules imposed upon pupils by 
themselves or adopted by them in their own interests. While 
the student council may make rules, formulate and,adopt poli- 
cies, or have a part jn performing such tasks, the us» of pupils 
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as policemen to enforce regulations ordinarily is not practicable. 
The best practice limits pupil participation in matters of disci- 
pline to policy-making, rather than to judicial functions. When 
it is properly defined and directed, pupil participation in school 
management and control makes valuable contributions to the 
uplifting of the morale of the school, to the development of res- 
peet for the rights and privileges of others, and to the assump- 
tion of responsibility in a demoeratie organization. 


It is fundamentally important for the beginning teacher to 
view the program of pupil activities as an outgrowth of the life 
of the school. Effeetive activities are always based upon jobs to 
be done, needs to be met, interests to be served, and serviees to 
be performed. The leadership of the beginning teacher in the 
'aetivities program is most dynamie when he sees that all pupils 
under his direction have an opportunity to participate in activi- 
‘ties which seem worthwhile to them, and when he guides them 
into well-balanced programs of total school activity. 


PROBLEMS 

1. Outline ways in which pupil activities meet pupils’ needs. 

2. List ways in which you may encourage pupils to partici- 
pate in school activities. 

3. Outline the means by which participation of pupils in 
school activities may be wholesomely encouraged and 
controlled. 

4. Analyze the role of the sponsor of a pupil activity, 

9. Observe a good sponsor of an activity as he works with 
the boys and girls. List the characteristics and attri 
butes whieh make him successful. 

6. Analyze the plan of managing the business affairs of the 
pupil-activity program in your school. 

T. Outline the primary funetions of the home room. 

8. Make plans eovering a semester for condueting a home 
room on the secondary level in which you are working. 

9. Characterize the publications existing in your school. 
Evaluate them in terms of your eoncepts of what good 

ў publications should be. 

10. Analyze the plan of financing publications in your school. 

11. Analyze the machinery and organization established in 

the school in which you are teaching for pupil partici- 
pation in the government of the school. 
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Evaluating And Reporting 


Pupil Progress 


HEREVER there is teaching and learning there is evaluation, 

у because everything a person does is subject to evaluation by. 
himself and others. An individual estimates the value of his 
experienees in terms of the satisfaetion he gains or the degree 
of progress he makes toward his objeetives. In like manner, his 
activities may be evaluated by others in regard to the progress 
made toward some goal established by the appraisers. In school 
situations, evaluation is usually concerned with judgments of 
actions, achievements, and attitudes. It plays a major part in 
the establishment of the goals of the teacher and pupils. It pro- 
vides guidance and direction in making choices, in planning pro- 
cedures, and in determining next steps. 
The evaluation of pupil progress is 
tasks confronting the student teacher. Determining whether or 
not growth is taking place, and how much, are perhaps the most 
difficult problems in all teaching. The problem of evaluation is 
made difficult, in part at least, by the effect of tradition upon 
teachers, The nature and scope of evaluation have heretofore, 
been limited to the confines of a narrow curriculum designed to 
prescribe information which pupils memorized. Such a narrow, 
conception of evaluation cannot cope with the complexities of a 
modern program of education involving as it does many goals, 
including development of understandings, appreciations, attitudes, 
and social skills. By administering examinations to children, 


one of the most difficult 
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schools have attempted to measure what has been memorized, and 
teachers haye been considered successful if their pupils did well 
on the tests. Whether or not the information was retained or 
used by the boys and girls was not of primary concern. 


Recent emphasis in evaluating pupil progrcss is based on a 
concept of teaching that attempts to determine what pupils. 
need and to satisfy those needs. Basically, such a method is 
quite different from the process of establishing preconceived 
standards used to determine in adyance what pupils should have 
and of administering uniform doses to cach child. Increasing 
attention is being given to evaluating such factors as being able 
to use information, to draw conclusions from data, and to pro- , 
pose solutions to problems. Evaluation is also concerned with 
appraisal of the development of a sense of values, the deepening 
of basic understandings, and the broadening of social and aesthetic 
appreciations. Even though the type of emphasis indicated has. 
increased the difficulties of evaluation because of the intangibles 
involved, it has focused the attention of the school upon the 
growth and adjustment of the child in his environment. 


The beginning teacher may properly be concerned about 
such questions as: With what should the evaluation of pupil 
progress be concerned ? What is measurement ? What is evà- 
luation ? Who should participate in the evaluation of pupil 
progress ? What part do tests properly play in a sound program 
of evaluation? What may standardized tests contribute? Tea- 
cher-made tests? How are test results properly interpreted and 
used to evaluate pupil progress ? What functions do marks 
е Reports to parents ? What is the real basis of promo- 
ion . 

In the discussion which follows, it seems worthwhile, then, 
to attempt to throw light on just such questions. Because the 
use of many instruments and methods of studying and inter- 
preting children’s behavior was presented in Chapter IV, the 
present discussion will be limited to the broader principles and 
aspects of evaluation as they relate to pupil progress. 


58. Measurement Deals with Quantitative Analysis. 


р Measurement is concerned with collecting, recording, and 
interpreting quantitative data. Determination of amount is the 
principal focus of measurement. Because it is concerned with 
the aspects of an element or situation which lend themselves to 
quantitative analysis, measurement deals with the tangible fae- 
tors of whatever is being measured, In teaching, for example, 
measurement reveals how much a pupil has learned or the amount 
of change which has occurred in his behavior. It tells nothing 
of the nature, direction, or desirability of the change in behavior. 
Measuremenf, then, informs about the degree of whatever is 
under consideration. Because it deals with precise quantities, 


‘by the elements of human nature 
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measurement in education has tended to consist of testing for 
distinct and limited learnings. 


The process of measurement involves securing quantitative 
data by applying objective techniques and methods. Since objec- 
tivity is a primary characteristic of the process, the results ob- 
tained from a good measurement should be essentially the same 
even when different measures do the work. It js essential that 
the student of teaching learn to apply objective measuring tech- 
niques wherever feasible. To attempt, however, to reduce analy- 
sis of the factors in teaching and learning to objeetive measure- 
ment in the strietest sense is a virtual impossibility. "The faetors 
in the teaching-learning situation are influenced to such a degree 
and the relationships of human 
beings that efforts to make impersonal measures have not been 
too successful. The complexity and variability of the multiple 
factors comprising teaching and learning make strictly objective 
measurement difficult—or all but impossible—to perform. 


59, Evaluation Includes Qualitative Factors. 

Use of the term evaluation implies more than the substitution . 
of another word for measurement because evaluation has a 
broder connotation. By comparison to objective measurement 
evaluation secures data concerning the qualitative aspects of 
whatever is under observation through subjective methods and 
techniques. The intangible elements of a factor or situation 
lend themselves more readily to observation and appraisal by 
evaluative methods than by the techniques of objeetive meas- 


urement, Whereas measurement reveals only the amount of 
change, evaluation is concerned with the nature and direction 
of change. In the process of evaluation, for instance, the con- 
cern is not only with the changes that education helps to pro- 
duce in pupils but also with the adequacy and the desirability 
of the changes. Not only does evaluation strive to answer the 
question of how much the behavior of the pupil has changed. It 
hopes to throw light on these questions: How has the behavior 
changed ? In what ways ? Have the changes been good or 
bad ? Has the changed behavior been-adequate to meet the 
demands of the situation ? 
Evaluation in education 
of human activity. It inclu 
which growth in the physical, ment 
of development are recorded and 
the teacher’s work which is concerne 
experiences upon pupils. 
60. The Progress of Pupils Is Evaluated in Terms of Sound 
Educational Objectives. 
Against what criteria is the evaluation of pupil progress to 
be made ? The answer to the question when stated Gireetly is: 
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the educational objectives to be achieved. Evaluation of pupil 
progress then becomes the -process of gathering, examining, and 
interpreting -theteyidence of the success pupils have attained in 


reaching the goals foward which they have been striving. 


In Chapter V it was shown that the objectives toward which 
the work of the school is.direeted stem from the philosophy 
underlying the educational program. Objectives, moreover, 
have been defined as certain desirable changes in the behavior 
of pupils to be achieved through the educational activities and 
experiences (curriculum) provided and directed by the school. 
In other words, as teachers and pupils go about their work, they 
should keep in mind the purposes toward which they are work- 
ing. The activities and experiences included in the curriculum 
should produce the kind of behavior in pupils which is a product 
of the stated goals to be achieved. Within such a framework, 
then, the program of evaluation operates. It functions within 
the bounds of the educational philosophy, is guided and directed 
by the purposes which shape the curriculum of the school, and 
is concerned with determining the extent to which the school 
is reaching its goal through changing the behavior of the child- 
ren it serves. Evaluation, then, is an integral part of the teach- 
ing-learning process and may not be separated from it. 


Desirable goals are designed to cover many aspects of pupil 
growth, including the child’s mental, emotional, physical, and 
social development. It is imperative that the goals be defined in 
terms of specific and observable behavior rather than vague 
generalities. Translating goals into observable behavior requires 
the student teacher to answer such questions as: What does a 
ehild do when he gets along well with others ? How does a child 
achieve status in his peer group? How does d pupil learn to 
assume responsibility ? "What does a pupil do when he works 
effectively with his group ? How does a child learn to draw 


conclusions from data ? What does a pupil do when he learns 
to communicate thought ? 


,. It is also important that goals be defined in terms of pupils’ 
lives and present needs rather than be projected into the future. 
It is gratifying to prepare the future parents, wage earners, and 
citizens of tomorrow; but the boys and girls are living here and 
now. They will not exist in a vaeuum until tomorrow comes— 
their present needs demand to be met. And, as urged repeatedly; 
another important factor in the formulation of desirable out- 
comes is the establishment of goals that сап be attained by the 
particular pupils for whom the objectives are determined. The 


development of a sound appraisal program relates to goals which 
are within reasonable reach of the pupils. 


Too often beginning teachers test only for the retention of 


subject mafter—important as it is—and assume that other ob- 
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jectives are being achieved. Such practice is totally inadequate. 
It requires a broad program of evaluation to appraise learning 
in the many areas involved in the developing of attitudes, know- 
ledge and understandings, and functional skills. The  transla- 
tion of objeetives into terms of observable behavior and the em- 
ployment of a broad approaeh to evaluation do not assure the ade- 
quate appraisal of pupil growth. They are, however, necessary 
first steps without which adequate evaluation is impossible. Not 
only are the processes prerequisite to adequate evaluation, but 
they operate to foster effective teaching. In other words, by 
knowing the kind of pupil behavior desired and the results 
achieved in attaining it, the teacher can help pupils develop the 
abilities, the understandings, the attitudes, and the values they 
need. Nevertheless, after goals have been established, clarified, 
and defined, there still remains the problem of devising means for 
discovering the degree to which the achievement of the purposes 
is being realized. There is no easy solution to the problem. 


61. Standardized Tests Are Valuable Tools of Education. 
Standardized tests are of value in learning to understand 
the educational needs and accomplishments of boys and girls. 
The selection of standardized tests well suited to the evaluation 
task at hand requires some knowledge of the principal character- 
istics of good tests. Probably the most important characteristic 
of a test is its validity. A test is said to be valid if it does in 
fact measure what it is designed to measure. For example, a test 
meant to measure arithmetic knowledge and skill is not a valid 
test of mechanical aptitude. It is a valid test of knowledge and skill 
in arithmetic if it actually measures that particular knowledge 
and skill and not some other ability or trait. Thus, a test is 
valid for a specifice purpose. Furthermore, it is valid for that 
purpose with a specific group of children and to the degree to 
which it achieves its proposed purpose. A test may have high 
validity for one purpose, slightly less validity for another, and 
praetieally none for still another purpose. Thus, the arithmetic 
test referred to above may possess high validity for the purpose 
of ranking a group of lower-grade children in order of their 
total achievement in arithmetic, but it may have less validity for 


eral arithmetic achievement of uppergrade 


measuring the gen п у 
pupils. It may have little, if any, validity for diseriminating 


among high school pupils in the same subject. 

A valid test, then, measures the attainment of specific ob- 
jectives of instruction. Since this is true, it is possible for a tea- 
cher to form a concept of the validity of a test by carefully 
inspecting its content in relation to what the pupils are sup- 
posed to have learned. The type of validity indicated is what 
is known as curricular validity. Standardized tests are validated 
in several ways. One way is to compare the test with the com- 
mon_elemenés of several other tests. Another method is to use 
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the elements common to several tests or courses of study. A 
third and most common method is to secure the judgment of ex- 
perts in the field. 

It is perfectly proper for the student teacher to believe in 
measuring a knowledge of facts. It is a mistake, however, to 
assume that such a measurement is a valid test ої all the changes 
produced through a unified experience. A test is not a valid 
measure of the results of teaching and learning if it measures 
only the tools required for attaining the desired objectives. Valid 
measurements and eyaluations include, for example, the ability 
to apply the facts learned in order to demonstrate successful 
achievement of the changes produced by the learning situation. 


Another important characteristic of a test is reliability, If a 
test measures faithfully and consistently whatever it is intended 
to measure, it is said to be reliable. For example, if a standard- 
ized English test is given a second time to the same class and 
the pupils score in about the same relative order, the test is 
reliable. Usually, reliability is determined by securing the re- 
lationship between scores of a group of pupils on “chanee halves" 
of a test. One way of securing chance halves is to divide the 
test into halves by placing all odd numbered items in one’ sec- 
tion and the even numbered ones in another. The two halves 
Would then be administered to the same group of pupils and if 
their Scores were well related, the test would be reliable, That is 
to say, if the pupils who scored high in the first half also made good 
Scores in the second half, and if those who made medium and 
low scores on the one half scored accordingly on the other, then 
there would be a high degree of relationship existing between 
the two Sets of scores, Reliability may also be assessed by 
determining the relationship between scores on two different 


тшн of the same test. or successive administrations of the same 
orm, 


The extent of relationship is usually expressed as a coefficient 
of correlation. Such coefficient may range from a —1-00, which 
indieates a perfect negative relationship, through 0-00, hvhich 
shows that two sets of data have no relationship, to + 1-00, 
which tells that there is complete agreement. When a coefficient 


of reliability is below + ‘70, it is generally considered unsatis- 
factory. * 


, _, The coefficient of correlation between two sets of scores, as 
indicated, is the usual method of expressing the reliability of a 
test. Tt is called a reliability coefficient. The size of a reliabi- 
lity coefficient is affected by the range of pupil ability in the 
group. If the range is fairly large (other factors being the 
same), the test results will tend to agree and the reliability will 
be higher than if the differences among the pupils were small: 


Other characteristics which the prospective teacher should; 


observe when selecting tests include cost, eas: of administration 
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and scoring, comparability, and population used for standardiza- 
is often a factor, in choosing 


tion. The cost of published tests 1 
the kinds and types of tests desired. Always, though, it is wiser 
to select a test prepared by a reliable publisher even if its cost 


is slightly more than another instrument the authenticity of 
which is not known. 


Accuracy of test results is 
are administered and scored. 
pletely invalidated by faulty ad 
tions for dtlministering and scoring, 
author and supplied by the publisher, should be followed exactly 
in order to assure authentic results. Complicated processes of 
administering or scoring tend to reduce the accuracy to be at- 
tained. It is advisable to select a test which is relatively easy to 
administer and to score. Ease of scoring, in addition to im- 
proving accuracy of results, saves many man-hours of work. 

The use of tests having equivalent forms is wise if compari: 
son of the performance of the group at a later date with the 
original test results is desired. Comparability of different test 
forms makes such comparison easy and probably more accurate 
than use of the same form twice. 

Standardized tests are to be used for the purposes for which 
they are designed. The prospective teacher who learns to select, 
administer, score, and interpret the tests wisely has access to 
a vast storehouse of helpful information about the achieve- 
ments, abilities, progress, and needs of the boys and girls he 


teaches. 
62. Teacher-Made Tests Are Common Means of Evaluation. 


aspects of teaching. The use 
in clarifying many phases of 


influenced greatly by the way tests. 
Sometimes the results are com- 
ministration or seoring. Direc- 
whieh are prepared by the 


Testing is one of the important 


of tests is helpful to the teacher 1 
his work, sueh as the development of skills, the command of 


fundamental processes, the promotion of pupils, and the effec- 
tiveness of methods and techniques. The use of informal teacher- 
made tests is by far the widest application of testing employed 
in the schools of today. There are a number of questions which 
the tests teachers give should help to answer. Important among 
such questions are: Exaetly what is the test measuring? Fac- 
tual information ? Acquisition of skills ? Do the responses to 
the different items throw light on a pupil’s needs ? Are the 
results revealing conditions concerning the whole group ? Аз 
the result of the test, what can be done to improve the work of 
the group and to promote the growth of the individual pupils ? 
The kinds of questions which tests should help teachers. 
answer indieate that tests are administered for various reasons. 
The teacher who administers a pretest at the beginning of am 
activity is alfle to use pupils’ baekgrounds to make learning 
meaningful. А diag? ostic test reveals the nature of ah individual 
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pupil’s strengths and weaknesses and helps to explain why he 
makes errors. Teaching-tests are designed as instructional tools 
to help the pupil gain the most from his learning experiences. 
If a test is to fulfill its intended function, it must be properly and 
carefully prepared. Questions and items hurriedly jotted down 
on a piece of paper a few minutes before test: time will likely 
have little validity. Certainly, such a test would be largely in- 
effectual in furnishing the kind of information necessary for in- 
ielligent evaluation of the progress boys and girls are making. 
"Test construction is a time-taking, highly specialized process 
demanding certain skills. The prospective teacher is mot ex- 
pected to become a test expert, but it is necessary for him to 
know the basie prineiples and processes involved in making a 
good test. And because of the many volumes devoted to test 
construction, only the important general aspects of building 
tests need be presented here. For detailed suggestions the stu- 
dent is referred to the references in this volume and to other 
standard works on test construction. 


Perhaps the student teacher will be tempted to ask himself 
first whether or not he should make an essay-type or an objec- 
tive-type test. "While the question will eventually have to be 
answered, it is not the wisest approach to the building of a test. 
The first consideration should be considered with what the test 
is expected to measure. Only then can the question of the kind 
of items—whether essay- or objective-type—be answered. Usually 
an outline of the purposes of the test and the areas to be included 
is the best approach. While the outline need not be extensive, 
it should indicate the relative importance of the different areas 
and thus help in the selection of items and prevent heavy con- 
centration upon some phases and relative neglect of others. 


Eassy tests of the conventional type are criticized from 
several standpoints. It is known that the ambiguity and vague- 
ness of the questions, and the limited sampling, tend to make 
the tests invalid and unreliable, If essay questions are worded 
loosely and vaguely, they do not convey to the pupil what is 
expected, Many questions begin with such words as discuss, 
tell and describe. For example: Diseuss the causes of the 
Industrial Revolution. Tell all you can about the results of the 
Napoleonic Wars. Describe Cooper’s style of writing. Indefinite 
questions of the kind indicated encourage the pupil to guess 
and to write as much as possible on the item with the hope that 
Some of his response will touch upon the topie and receive credit. 


At best a test is a sample of what has been learned and the 
assumption is made that the responses to the items represent 
the abilities of the pupil in the whole area being sampled. The 
*imited sampling of most essay tests tends to make them un- 
reliable indieators of what pupils have learned. 


“by basing upon a single problem 
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Finally, essay tests are criticized because of the difficulties: 
encountered in scoring them. There are classic examples of erro- 
neous scoring of such tests. In one instance a set of English 
composition and literature papers was graded by a selected group 
of teachers. At а later date the identical papers were again grad- 
ed by the samesteachers but this time the grades on the various 
papers were quite different. Coupled with the problem of sub- 
jectivity of scoring is the objection to the teacher having to spend 
large amounts of time and energy in grading essay-type questions.. 

Even in the face of the eritieisms direeted against them, 
essay-type tests probably have a plaee and should not be aban- 
doned. Many believe that the tests call upon the pupil to do 
reflective thinking, to solve problems, and to organize materials. 
in an unusual way. The charaeteristies indieated may be real- 
ized if the beginning teacher recognizes them, believes in this. 
desirability, sees the inadequacy of many tests, and learns how 
to make good questions and how to be discriminate in evalu- 
ating the answers. For example, questions which eall for defi- 
nitions, listings, and enumerations are nearly always superior 
to the kinds of items indieated above, which require vague dis- 
eussion, explanation, and telling. ‘The subjectivity of scoring: 
may be reduced by preparing scoring guides that are fairly 
speeifie and direet attention to the major outeomes desired. 

The student teacher is no doubt cognizant of the increasing 
use and popularity of the objective-type test. Tt does not, how- 
ever, resolve all the diffieulties associated with the use of essay 
tests. Objeetive-type questions are relatively easy to seore. They” 
are objective, and conservative regarding time and energy—at 
least in their scoring—and they tend to make a valid sampling 
of pupils’ abilities and of what they have learned. On the other 
hand, the tests take more time to construct, often contain ambigu- 
ous items, and tolerate or even encourage guessing. All of the 
criticisms may be met, in part at least, by striving to create better’ 
objective-type questions. The questions need not stress inci- 
dentals or be limited to the recall of isolated facts, because it 
is possible to construct the items so that they call for the ability 
to judge, to interpret, and to apply. For example, a situation 
may be presented in a statement and then the pupil be asked to 
analyze the basic principles involved or to determine the truth 
of the statement in terms of what has been learned. Moreover, 
a'situation may be presented which is different from any encoun- 
tered in the classwork, and the test designed to see how well the 
pupil can apply what he has learned. The extent of the deve- 
lopment of a pupil’s abilities may be analyzed and determined 
a several items which call for 


different skills and understandings. 
The most common kinds of objective-type questions which 
П have occasion to use include: 


the average prospective teacher w1 
Actually. 


trué-false,” multiple: choice, completion, and matching. 


M 
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the true-false item is a form of the alternative-response orc 
Pupils are usually asked to choose between true-false, right- 
wrong, or yes-no situations. It is not easy to prepare items in 
relatively short, elear-cut statements which. contain only a single 
idea. Partly true or false statements or “catch” questions have 
no place in a test. The idea of testing is not to catch a pupil 
“off guard" but to determine the extent to which he has achieved 
desired goals. In order to discourage guessing, the alternative- 
response tests are sometimes scored by subtracting the wrong 
from the right responses and ignoring the omitted ones. Pupils 
like to count the number right as their score, and there-is research 
evidence to show that the rank of the members of a group 1s 
essentially the same when the score is based upon the number 
correct without subtracting the wrong responses. 

A multiple-choice or seleetive-response item requires a pupil 
to choose the correct or best answer from a list of four or tive 
possible responses which follow a direct statement or question. 
For example : 

1, There is evidence to show that mental growth: 

a. ceases at age eighteen. 

b. continues to age twenty. 

е. never ceases. 

d. continues at least until the period of senility is reached. 

It is wise to include in the main body of the statement or 
problem as much of the question as possible, thus reducing the 


length of the responses. While only one response is the correct” 


or best answer, all of those listed should be plausible. Items are 
improved by locating the expected response among the others 
їп a varied manner in the different questions and never according 
to a fixed pattern. Ease of scoring is facilitated by following 
the format of the foregoing example so that the letter or number 
of the pupil’s answer is written on the line at the left of the 
number of the question. When all question numbers are kept in 
vertical line, a scoring key may be easily prepared and used to 
score the papers. 

Completion questions may be written in the form of simple- 
recall or short-answer items. In either form the pupil must 
recall rather than recognize the answer. Some teachers feel 
that the completion item may be better adapted to some fields, 
including mathematies and science, rather than to others, such 
as social studies, although general practice shows that the type 
of question is highly flexible and adaptable to many areas and 
kinds of material. For example: 


1. How many sides has a decagon? 


(a) 2. The sum of three numbers is 144. If the second is twice 
(b) ihe first and the third is three times the first, the numbers 
(е) are: 


(a) ‚ (b) „ and ‹(с)— 


\ 


cause the process of elimination a 
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3. The first nation to settle what is now Florida was 


4, The author of Robinson Crusoe is . 


All blanks within the items as well as the lines intended for 
the answers should be of the same length. If articles a or an 
precede a blank,they tend to act as a cue to the response. While 
a good item requires a single idea for each blank, the best prac- 
tice permits the respondent freedom in his choice of words. 
Hence the use of statements from printed material with critical 
words omitted does not represent good practice because it tends 
to encourége mere memorization rather than basic understand- 
ing. 
the pupil to match the items 
listed in one column with the explanatory statements given in 
‘a second column. The number or letter of the correct statements 
is written beside the item in the first column. For example : 

A. First Seeretary of Treasury 
of the United States. 
Leader of Quakers. 
Second President of the 
United States. 

Governor of Virginia 
Founded Georgia colony. 


The matching test requires 


—1, John Adams 
———9. James Oglethorpe 
— 8. Alexander Hamilton 


Ho og 


akes the test more difficult be: 
lone will not diselose the eorreet 
be matched usually ranges 
Tf long lists of items are to 


Unbalaneing the columns m 


answers. The number of pairs to 
from ten to fifteen in a good test. 
be included they may be grouped into different matching tests. 
Good practice results from requiring the matching of like ele- 
ments, such as the names of men in history with outstanding 
deeds, events, and accomplishments, or significant dates with | 
important events, and so forth. The mixing of names, dates, 
events, and terms in à single matehing test usually makes it 
difficult to word the explanatory statements in such a way as 

to prevent the disclosure of the correct response. 


Unfortunately, the attitude of many beginning teachers to- 
ward tests tends to be one of complacent overconfidence. Pro- 
bably, the development of such an attitude is not 
fault of the teachers but partly the result of thei aov ‘ha 
been made aware of the imperfections of the/tests thoga make, 
and use, Consequently, they have been content, to ун 
upon test results and to yemain aloof from d impr 


practice. | 
Ne e t © 
and the ways in </ 


The heavy reliance of teachers upon tests} 

which they have been used to reveal the instguttors’ concepts. 

of values in, what has been taught and learned} have resulted 

in undesirable attitudes of pupils toward tests, Too~eften рар 
0 


h 
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fear tests because of the emphasis teachers place upon test per- 
formance -and its relationship to promotion. The solution lies 
in the direction of improving test construction and use. Certain- 
ly the attitude of many educators is that tests need to be improved 
and used with prudenee and wisdom to contribute more effec- 
tively toward the realization of desired goals. It does not seem 
likely that the demands of those who wish to remove tests en- 
tirely from educational practice will be well received. Probably; 
a more widely aeceptable solution is, as indieated, to eontinue to 
improve the tests themselves and to use them to reveal the at- 
tainment of sound educational objectives in a better Way. 


"Whether or not tests are valuable is dependent upon the 
extent to which they reveal the learning or the changes in be- 
havior whieh are taking plaee in children. At best, tests ean 
only parallel the real behavior of pupils. As indieated, they 
sample the behavior of boys and girls and by that means reveal 
the nature of the way children behave. Tests are valid to the 
extent that they reveal the real behavior of pupils. They are 
reliable if they consistently reveal that behavior. Too often 
beginning teaehers assume that test situations are more valid 
than the real-life experiences of pupils. Such a condition cannot 
exist. The most that may be expected is that a test furnish 4 
quick way of observing and determining what might be learned 
in perhaps an even better way by having more experience with 
a child. The real purpose of tests is to assist in the evaluative 
function, which is aimed at evaluating the actual behavior of 
boys and girls. ` 


63. Test Results Must Be Properly Interpreted and Used. 


Of what value are test results unless they are used in meeting 
the needs of pupils? A test means little in itself. Test results: 
filed in cabinets or recorded, however beautifully, on record 
cards are valueless except when teachers use the information in 
their daily work with boys and girls. Sometimes the results of 
tests are misused and actually do harm to the pupils involved. 
Unfortunately, the results of tests in the hands of a misguided 
teacher may be used to label or brand a child who has not done 
well as an incapable individual doomed to failure. On the other 
hand, the intelligent use of tests brings into use the whole mat- 
ter of varying teaching to meet varying needs. 


How is the prospective teacher to interpret test results? Do 
they tell him that the pupils have learned more when he teaches 
them, or are his tests easier than others? Is the group actually 
reading extensively and learning more with the partieular methods 
being used, or is the student teacher overly enthusiastie about 
what he is doing? Have all pupils been stimulaved to work 
harder, or is the test too easy? 
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The answers depend upon the factors indicated in the 
queries and on others located in the various aspects of the tea- 
ching-learning situation. For example, if standardized tests 
are considered the answers to the questions definitely will be 
influenced by the use made of the norms. When norms are 
looked upon as indicators of superior'teaching and achievement, 
they profoundly influenee the quality of the teaehing and the 
nature of the learning. The norms of a test do not determine 
the goals of any group because they are nothing more than sta- 
tisties indicating average achievement. National norms reflect 
average attainment of large groups of pupils who range from 
dull to bright, and who are taught poorly and well in schools 
which are impoverished, medicore, or excellent. In a specific 
'teaching-learning situation, the national norms may indicate far 
too low a level of achievement to serve as a desirable goal for 
the group. On the other hand, the use of norms as desirable 
objectives may establish goals far beyond the reach of the group. 


The conscientious student teacher, who strives to attain the 
norm with his pupils, may or may not be exercising good judg- 
ment, depending upon the way his group compares with the 
children on whom the test was standardized. Intelligently inter- 
preted norms are indieative of the suecess attained by average 
teaching, if the pupils have backgrounds of experienee and 
knowledge eomparable to those on whom the test was standard- 
ized. 

Probably no test or series of tests can diagnose the behavior 
of individual pupils well enough to replace the judgment of 
teachers who know the children. Certainly the foregoing dis- 
cussion makes it clear that a test score alone is insufficient infor- 
mation for the making of an adequate diagnosis of a pupils 
behavior. It should not be assumed, however, that test results 
may not be used to indieate pupils achievement in suffieient 
detail to permit diseovery of weaknesses and to analyze the 
underlying causes of error. Generally speaking, nearly .every 
achievement test, whether essay, objective, standardized, or 
teacher-made, can be made to serve some diagnostie purpose. The 
tests which the prospective teacher makes, for example, can be 
constructed to give evidence of such behavior as the develop- 
ment of verbal skills, the formulation of attitudes, the interpre- 
tation of data, the location of information from various sources, 
and the comprehension and understanding of direetions. In ad- 
dition to sampling the mastery of subject matter, which has been 
their traditional strength. standardized achievement tests now 
assist the student of teaching in evaluating such factors of be- 
havior as social competence, critical thinking, and social attitudes. 


The primary source of usefulness is the indication that tests 
give of the strengths and weaknesses of pupils, and of their 
successes andedifficulties. It is not nearly enough for the begin- 
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ning teacher to stop with the knowledge that his group or an 
individual in it made a high or low score by comparison with 
others. It is such use of test results that has become inconsistent 
with the educational philosophy of this volume, which advances 
the belief that a pupil’s curriculum is based upon his needs and 
capacities and related to his interests. The more detailed the 
analysis of the pupil's needs and the causes of his errors, the 
greater is the teacher's opportunity to guide and direct his learn- 
ing and development. 


64. Evaluation Uses Many Kinds of Information. ~* 


The behavior of boys and girls is very complicated, and many 
times it is difficult to understand and interpret. Equally com-, 
plex and difficult are some of the processes and methods which 
it is necessary to use in making an intelligent evaluation of the 
modifications which occur in pupils behavior. A great amount 
of information is needed by the beginning teacher who seeks to 
evaluate adequately and intelligently the kind, quantity, and 
nature of the changes which take place in the pupils he teaches. 


Tests are but one means of studying pupils and of furnishing 
the information necessary to evaluate the progress they have 
made toward attaining desired goals. Observations of boys and 
girls in the daily activities of the educational program afford 
the student of teaching many opportunities to judge the prog- 
ress being made. Sociometrie techniques may help to throw light 
on the social and emotional development of children. Similarly, 
aptitude tests, interest and personality inventories, case studies, 
various kinds of records, including the anecdotal type, and con- 
ferences and interviews with pupils, parents, teachers, and even 
other persons—all have a contribution to make toward evaluating 
the changes taking place in pupils. 


, The student is referred to Chapter IV, and especially to 
,Prineiple 22, for a discussion of the different methods listed 
above and of their application to the understanding and inter- 
preting of children’s behavior. It is hoped that the principles 
of the present chapter will not be considered a complete anal- 
ysis of evaluation and measurement. Rather, they must be coup- 
led with the methods and techniques described in Chapter IV 
if the student of teaching is to do an adequate job of evaluating 
the progress of the pupils he teaches. j 


Perhaps an illustration of the application of the principles 
Es materials of the two chapters will make clear what the stu- 
пе is asked to do in dealing with his problems of evaluation. 

PIRE comes from the work of a supervisor in the schools 
[EE Kentucky. Many kinds of measurement and eva- 
di Eu utilized by the teachers in determining the extent of 
thei vements of the pupils and in evaluating the results of 

ew wor: with the boys and girls they seach. ‘Lhe supervisor 
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and the elementary teachers of the system have been focusing 
their attention upon ways of evaluating intangibles in the teach- 


-ing-learning situation which do not lend themselves easily to 


objective measurement. The teachers have become concerned 
about the results they are achieving with pupils along such lines 
as participation in group activities, development of interest in 
the work at hand, willingness to share, ability to work independ- 
ently, development of broad interests, and ability to exercise 
leadership. ‘Through supervisor-teacher pupil planning, the group 
has been able to devise improved ways of evaluating pupil growth. ` 
The device shown in Figure 5 illustrates the simplicity of the 
method. ~ 

Each time the behavior of a child exhibits any of the charac- 
teristics listed on the chart in Figure 3, a check mark is placed 
opposite his name in the column headed by the factor to be 
evaluated. Such a procedure furnishes a kind of profile of each 
individual, since the array of check marks opposite his name 
gives some indication of the nature of his development. А brief 
descriptive summary of each сазе is recorded at the extreme right 
side of the chart. The record of the dates covered by the period 
of evaluation furnishes a base line for estimating progress. The 
technique has been used at some grade levels by both the teachers 
and the pupils. During a period of time, a teacher and a pupil 
make separate evaluations of the progress made, At the end 
of the evaluation period, they compare findings, estimate pro- 
gress, and decide what further efforts are required. 

The example serves to bring together several principles of 
evaluation to which attention has been called. A base line of 
evaluation is established—it is the beginning date of observation: 
from which point progress is measured. A period of evaluation 
is determined—the time included between the beginning and 
ending dates. The establishment of base lines and periods of 
evaluation add definiteness and tangibility to the evaluative pro- 
cess for both teacher and pupils. Further tangibility is added 
by the profile made by the array of check marks. Finally, traits 
have been defined in terms of real behavior which both teacher 
and pupils ean understand and observe. Needs and directions 
for further efforts are indieated by those specifie aspects of be- 
havior whieh the ehild should aequire or modify in order to be- 
come^a well-developed individual. 


65. Evaluation of Pupil Progress Is a Co-operative Process. 
mune evaluation of the progress of pupils is as much a respon- 
sible activity of all coneerned as is pratieipation by the teacher 
and pupil in the activities of the teaching-learning situation. 
OO 

А 1. Adapted from Adams, Harold Р., and Dickey, Frank G., Basie Prin- 
ciples of Supervisión, Amerizan Book Company, New York, 1953, pp. 254-256. 
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GROUP PARTICI- WILLINGNESS TO | BROAD INTERESTS 
PATION SHARE 
1 1. Reads moro and 
1. Offers suggestions | 1. Takes only his fair better books 


2, 


3. 


INTEREST IN 
WORK 


T. 


2. 


and information 
during group dis- 
cussion 


Volunteers for 
group jobs 


Listens while oth- 
ers tall 


Contributes to dis- 
cussions 


Uses reference 
materials 


Brings materials 
from home for 
group use 


Attempts con- 
struction work 


2, 


3. 


ABILITY TO WORK 
INDEPENDENTLY 


1. 


share of the teach- 
er’s and the 
group’s time 


Shares materials 
with group 


Respects ideas of 
others 


Shows confidence 
in his ability to do 
the work 


Completes assign- 
ments with a mini- 
mum of help 


Finds worthwhile 
occupation for 
free time 


| 


2. Participates in 
more varied group. 
activities 


3. Feels responsibil- 
ity of citizenship 


LEADERSHIP 


1. Works we! with 
others 


2, Helps make new 
pupils welcome 


3. Makes a good 
committee chair- 
man 


4. Does nof insist 
that his own plans 
bo accepted 


m 


Makes wiso 
choices of stu- 
dents to execute 
committee plans 


ing 


Situation. 


1 (Adapted from Adams, Harold P., 


Frank G., Basic Principles of Supervision. 
Book Company, 1953, pp. 254-255.) 


Ficurs 3. Method of Evaluating Intangibles in a Teaching-Learn- 


and "Diekey, 
New! York: -American 
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Determining whether or not change in behavior has occurred 
can be done by the teacher and the pupil, but judging the 
nature and direction of the modifications which have taken place 
involves all concerned, including parents and administrators, 
Actually, the persons involved are all going to evaluate the pro- 
gress of pupils, whether or not the opportunity is afforded for 
formal participation in the process of evaluation. Excluding 
others except the pupil and teacher from the business of evalua- 
tion stunts the growth of healthy school-home relations and pre- 
vents receipt of the excellent help such persons may give. In- 
cluding them builds group spirit and assures the making of more 
valid judgments. 

Including parents in the evaluation of the progress their 
children make in school serves to increase the effectiveness of 
the learning situation. To be sure, parents cannot participate 
in evaluating all the activities of pupils, and it is not reasonable 
to expect such participation. On the other hand, they can help 
plan the kinds of behavioral changes most desirable for their 
children to achieve and assist in establishing the criteria by 
which the progress of the achievement is judged. Having had a 
part in the determination of goals and the evaluation of pupils’ 
progress toward them, parents are less likely to misunderstand 
and criticize the school program than if they had been excluded. 
Moreover, parental participation of the type indicated orients 
the educational function of the home toward the program of the 
school and thereby creates а more efficient total learning situation 
for the child. x у 


Enlisting the participation of pupils in evaluating their work 
and progress assists and encourages them to formulate goals of 
their own and to plan intelligently to reach their objectives. 
One of the principal contributions of evaluation to the educa- 
tion of boys and girls is the help it gives in assisting them to 
learn how to control and improve the conditions which sur- 
round them. Only those persons who have together established 
their desired -goals and planned a program of activity to reach 
the purposes can truly evaluate the progress they have made 
toward achieving the recognized objectives. Evaluation should 
be viewed by all concerned as a constructive process aimed at 
improving learning. 

.. The participation of pupils in evaluation develops their abil- 
ities to become increasingly self-directive. As the pupil matures, 
he should play an increasingly important part in the evaluation 
"of his development and in the analysis of his strengths and 
weaknesses. The value of the foregoing statements becomes 
apparent when the type of evaluative technique described in 
Principle 64 (of this chapter) is applied to self-evaluation by 
pupils. If, as suggested, a pupil learns to apply the technique ` 
to his own activity ard behavior and finds, perhaps with the help 
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of the teacher, that he is not learning to work independently, he 
has discovered for himself a basic need for improvement. The fact 
that he has himself discovered the need is significantly important 
because it is now a need of which he is truly cognizant and not 
merely one called to his attention by the teacher. This is not to say 
that the revelation. of needs by teachers is unimportant. Rather, 
4t means that the evaluation by pupils of their activities and ex- 
speriences in terms of personal life goals makes the pupils increas- 
ingly able to determine their needs and to plan ways of meeting 
them. Certainly the goals of pupils differ, and each pupil must 
take into consideration his own particular objectives and the degree 
to which he is achieving them. Moreover, he must relate such 
factors to his preferred activities, as these become meaningful 
within the framework of his plans for the future. Self-evalua- 
tion becomes more and more necessary to determining satisfactory 
achievement as boys and girls progress toward maturity. 


The co-operative evaluation of pupil progress helps all con- 
cerned to judge the worth of individual activities in terms of 
personal goals and of broader social objectives and purposes, 


66. Evaluation of Pupil Progress Is a Continuous, Recurrent 
Process. 


Evaluation is not an end in itself—it is a means to an end. 
The progressive development of the pupil is the justification for 
the evaluation procedure. Thus, evaluation which is fragmen- 
tary or which is postponed until the end of a process or period 
of activity is relatively useless. Terminal evaluations make pos- 
sible a review of experience, but they do not permit the experi- 
ence to be improved while it is in progress. On the other hand, 
evaluation which is continuous as to operation may be directed 
toward the nature of objectives, as well as pupil deve- 
lopment. Tt has been stated that the nature and direction of the 
change in behavior are as important as the amount of change 
itself. Effective evaluation focuses upon the kinds of objectives 
to be attained in terms of their desirability in light ' of pupils’ 
needs, interests, and abilities, as well as the extent to which the 
goals have been reached. 


. . Continuous evaluation implies that appraisal and revision are 
included as integral parts of the teaching-learning process. Аз 
such, the procedures must provide for the discovery of needs. 
the formulation of objectives, the study of activities and ex- 
Periences in light of sound principles of teaching and learning; 
the determination of the extent of attainment of the objectives, 
and the analysis of the adequacy of the objectives themselves. 
This procedure must recur in a continuing cycle if evaluation 


is actually to improve the li i ing in 
imd quality of teaching and learning 1 


М 
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By employing continuous evaluation, the prospective teacher 
is able to improve the quality of the learning experienees by 
preventing waste of time and effort and unnecessary overlap- 
ping and duplieation. Constant comparison of the progress at 
every stage of the learning process with the status of the work 
at the beginning of an activity enables the student teacher to 
determine whether continuous or sporadic progress is being 
made. The lack of continuous progress may indicate the need 
for discarding some types of experience and replacing them 
with those of greater worth. In this way time and energy are 
conserved and profitless busy work is eliminated. Thus, to eval- 
uate only at the end of an activity does not always reveal what 
has taken place. It may be that the pupil had an advanced 
knowledge of the activity in the beginning and needed another 
kind of experience, or he may have frittered away bis time until 


he knew the evaluation was to occur and then attempted to con- 
ceal his waste of time. Probably, terminal evaluation of the 


type indicated is most helpful in formulating next steps and in 
planning future activities. i : pes 

If the student of teaching is aetually to improve the teaching- 
learning situation to a significant degree, and if this improve- 
ment is to be of real and lasting value, then it is necessary to 
make continuous studies of the needs of pupils and of the extent 
to whieh these needs are being met. Provision must also be 
made for meeting the needs. Continuous evaluation permits 
determination of the points at which activities and experiences 
cease to be profitable in meeting the needs of pupils, and assists 
in the redirection of the program. 


67. Marks Should Reflect the Attainment of Objectives. 


In reality, a mark is a symbol intended to show a pupil and 
his parents how well he is succeeding. Thus, it becomes the 
vehicle for conveying ideas to parents and pupils concerning 
school success, even though the mark is merely the abbreviation 
of the ideas themselyes. While marks undoubtedly convey ideas 
to parents, to pupils, and even to teachers about the school’s esti- 
mate of the pupil’s achievements, the grades do not give assur- 
ance of the validity or reliability of the estimate. Furthermore, . 
marks usually communicate little information to parents or pupils 
concerning ways in which achievement may be improved. 

Marks are used to stimulate children to greater learning 
effort and to motivate behavior. If this function of marks were 
realized fully with every pupil, there would not be any ques- 
tion concerning the positive values derived. Examination re- 
veals, however, that in practice marks may not encourage pupils 
to exert their best efforts, and may actually diseourage them. 
Consider, for example, the case of Mary Henderson, who is hav- 
ing difficulty with arithmetic skills in grade five. Her teacher 
continues to issue low marks based on comparative estimates of 
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Mary’s achievement with brighter members of the group. Try 
as hard as she can Mary probably will never achieve at the same 
level as her brighter peers, and hence she must be satisfied with 
an inferior rating. There is evidence: though that Mary is not 
satisfied, but is becoming discouraged and is making only a token 
effort to do her work. 1 


In the same group with Mary Henderson is George Roberts. 
George is a bright boy who apparently quickly and easily learns 
the arithmetic skills. His success is not necessarily motivating 
him to acquire the proper values. In other words, his scholar- 
ship will assist him to attain the high mark as an end in itself, 
but he is not interested in acquiring the excellent knowledge of 
arithmetie which is what the superior rating is supposed to in- 
dicate. 


Stated in another way, the need for marks to stimulate pupil 
effort is based upon the assumption that pupils do not wish to 
undergo the experiences provided for them by the school. To 
some extent the assumption is true. Teachers have resorted to 
the controls exemplified by marks to force pupils to participate 
in predetermined learning activities, to learn subject matter 
prescribed in advance, and slavishly to follow dictated courses of 
study. Under the whiplash of threatened failure or the pressure 
of the publicly announced honor roll, both slow and bright pupils 
have been urged to greater efforts. Thus, in actuality the use 


of marks in the ways indicated has served the same purposes 
the cane and the paddle, р S 


Henee, the claim that marks motivate pupils in proper ways 
has to be examined critically. What is more, an educational pro- 
gram which has to depend upon the extrinsic motivation of de- 
vices such as marks to get pupils to work is open to criticism 
concerning its character and quality. A sound, strong school 
Program furnishes its own motivation. 

The most valid use of marking is to help the pupil, his 
teacher, and his parents to discover his strong and weak points. 
Once that information is known, then a program designed to 
meet the pupil's needs may be intelligently planned. Moreover, 
it is only in light of such facts that the pupil’s experiences and 
the aspects of the school program ean be sensibly organized to 
provide optimum conditions for assuring continuous progress. 

The student teacher is undoubtedly familiar with several 
marking systems, including, perhaps, percentages, letter grades, 
descriptive terms, check lists, or class rank. Probably the oldest 
system is the percentage method, which is rapidly being re- 
Placed. The inherent weaknesses of the system are almost too 
well known to be repeated here. It seems sufficient to say that 
the basie Weaknesses include the need for teacher to make too 
many fine discriminationg of the values inyolved fad the- false 
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assumption that the differences between consecutive percentages 
at different points on the seale from 0 te 100 are equal. For 
example, the difference between 19 and 20 is not equivalent to 
the differenee between 95 and 96, even though teachers apparent- 


Poor, and Failure. Sometimes the refinement of the terms 15 
redueed to three, or even to two, categories, sueh as Satisfactory, 
Unsatisfactory, and Improving or to Pass and Fail. Many school 
people argue that such descriptive terms do not reveal the eva- 
luation of pupil progress any more effectively than letter grades. 


In order to introduce more refinement and to base estima- 
tions of progress more upon behavioral changes, check lists of 
traits and abilities, as well as subject matter, are’ employed. 


The matter of ranking a fairly large group of pupils in all 
the areas of learning included їп the elementary school, or even 
on the secondary level, is nearly too great a task to be attempt- 
ed successfully by today's busy teacher. While class rank is 
used in some high sehools, the elementary schools have not been 
inclined to adopt the practice. 


The interpretation placed upon marks by pupils, teachers, 
and parents is important. There is no doubt that a mark is an 
inadequate informational device, simply because it” cannot be 
intelligently interpreted by anyone. The trouble stems from the 
fact that the mark is actually a single symbol which represents 
numerous values of different types. For example, what does 
the mark of 75 mean for Mary Henderson, the little fifth grade 
girl referred to earlier ? Does it mean that Mary knows 75 per 
cent of all the arithmetie skills in the course of study or of those 
included on .the final test? Were Mary’s attitude toward the 
work and the fact that she tried hard and worked up to capacity 
included in Mary's grade of 75 per cent? Were her understand- 
ing and mastery of different skills such as solving word prob- 
lems and understanding number concepts all at the 75 per cent 
level? 

' George Roberts, who was in Mary's group in arithmetie, 
made 95 per cent. George will remain the highest in the class 
without having to do more work if the others, who were all below 
him, do not raise their seores beyond his on the retest and if he 
scores as high as he did at first. Does George's mark mean higlr 
achievement on an absolute seale, or in relation to the achieve- 
ment of the group? Does it mean he has attained high achievement 
in relation to his own ability? The score of 95 per cent standing 
alone does r®t say. . me à 
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In another school, Henry Rogers received a B in English 
composition. Is Henry’s achievement at the B level in all as- 
pects of the work, including sentence structure, use of vocab- 
ulary, spelling, and punctuation? What elements determine B- 
level work? Was the B grade a measure of Henry's progress 
from where he was in English composition аі {ће last grading 
period, or of his achievement compared to others in the group 
on the final test? "The B on Henry's report does not answer the 
questions. 


Do the same marks represent equivalent achievement when 
issued by different teachers? For example, would the B grade 
of Henry Rogers have been an A or a C if it had, been issued by 
another teacher? Research shows that the difference in marking 
standards among teachers is as great as a whole letter in a four- 
letter system and as large as ll per cent in a percentage system. 
Moreover, there is variation among the standards of different 
schools. For. instance, in a school with capable pupils the re- 
quirements are likely to be much higher than they are in a 
school with less able children. An A, for example, in the second 
school may be equivalent only to a © in the first. Obviously, 
the reliability of grades is not indicated by the marks themselves 
and pupils, parents, and even teachers have no way of interpret- 


ing what the symbols mean or of determining what faith to put 
in them. t 


Certainly, part of the difficulty with understanding what 
marks mean is because a single index is being used to describe 
a multiple outcome. A single index will give an intelligent in- 


dication only of a unit outcome or achievement, or of several 


outcomes which are identical. The probability is slight that the 
outcomes would be identical in so complicated a process as the 
education of a child, Moreover, the achievement of the child in 
any subject area sueh as arithmetie is not limited to a single out- 
come. For example, if the pupil is highly accurate in certain 
arithmetie processes and is inaccurate in others, one mark, even 


though it is an average, does not indicate the differences in 
achievement. 


The eompetitive marking system is based upon the assump- 
that the ability and opportunity of all pupils are equivalent. 
The assumption is, in fact, the foundation of the motivating force 
underlying the traditional marking system. The system is geared 
to the business of comparing one pupil’s achievement with that 
of the others, but not of seeking to get the pupil to* work up to 
the level of his ability. The inherent unfairness in the system 
is related to the obvious falseness of the underlying basie assump- 
то, Certainly, no two pupils are alike in ability and Баек 
ш m academie achievement, and of those who differ great- 
3d р Г 24 ones can never achieve at the high level of the others 

matter how great an effort is exerted. The situation is analo- 
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gous to requiring a group to jump over à high-jump bar set at 
a fairly high level. Those who do not have the ability will never 
be able to clear the bar and thus are doomed to constant failure 
no matter how hard they try to make the jump. 


Some students of teaching assume that a highly competitive 
grading system Yeffectively prepares for adult life, because com- 
petition is believed to be a basic force jn adult living. In the 
first place, it may be said that training children to desire to 
win at the expense of others is not a desirable educational goal. 
As pointed out earlier, the competition of unequals is unfair, is 
a violation of sound mental hygiene, and does not recognize the 
principles of jndividual differences. Those children who receive 
high marks may find them to become their sole means of gaining 
status in the group. Moreover, they may become intellectual 
snobs. On the other hand, those children who are not academi- 
eally capable and who consistently receive low marks do not be- 
come aetive competitors for long. They soon learn that they are 
going to lose every time and begin to concentrate on saving face 
and reinforeing their concept of self. 


The school, however, does not properly fulfill its role by 
ereating an environment of false security in which children be- 
come unable to adjust adequately to reality. There is ample 
opportunity for the application of competition in the school рго- 
gram. There is nothing undesirable in . teaching children to 
work hard and play hard to win according to the rules. And 


- there is nothing wrong in winning. What is needed is proper 


orientation and emphasis in the training afforded children along 
the lines indieated. Boys and girls need to learn that others 
can perform some aetivities and develop some skills in ways 
which they themselves cannot. Such realizations are prop- 
erly made the bases of wholesome respect for others, rather 
than elements of envy ог self-pity. Furthermore, children need 
aid in discovering the activities they can learn to perform well 
and the skills they сап develop to acceptable levels of achieve- 
ment. The knowledge of such aspects of personality provides 
strong motivation for many boys and girls and assists them in 
forming a concept of self that is acceptable and wholesome. 


The experimentation which has been done reveals no quick; 
easy, and simple solutions to the problems of marking. The 
efforts have revealed а need to concentrate upon the inherent 
nature of the evaluation of pupil progress, and not upon the 
extrinsie deviees and means usually used to approximate an 
estimation of achievement. The important question, then, is 
not whether to use percentages, letter grades, or deseriptive 
terms but what is the charaeter of the evaluation to be made. 
Fundamentally, the problems of marking which are summarized 
in the foregoing statements are not problems concerning which 
synibols to use. Father, they are problems basieally concerned 
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with the needs and abilities of boys and girls, the objectives of 
the educational program, and the progress pupils have made to- 
ward achieving their goals. 


Intelligent marking by. the student teacher will be done 
when he understands the needs, abilities, and interests of his 
pupils, when he identifies the purposes (changes in behavior) 
which are to be achieved through the activities and experiences 
provided, and when he determines the progress made by pupils 
in acquiring the desired changes in behavior (purposes and ob- 
jectives). Probably, no single mark or system of grading -is 
adequate—or best. Perhaps a combination of factors, as well 
as a differentiation of the component elements of changed pupil 
behavior, is required for adequate evaluation of the progress a 
pupil makes in school. 


68. Readiness Is the Basis of Promotion. 


If the curriculum of the school were based upon, and devel- 
oped in terms of, the needs, interests, and abilities of boys and 
girls, students of teaehing would have no problems of marking 
or promotion. "That is to say, if going to school meant for pupils 
partieipation in educational experiences organized in a broad, 
unified series about basie needs, provided without time and sub- 
ject-matter restrietions, then grades, failures, and promotions 
would have no place. The reason they would have no plaee is 
that ehildren would be learning, developing, growing, and matur- 
ing in a continuous, progressive pattern especially designed to 
meet their needs and developed in terms of their abilities, 


The ideal outlined above probably has never been achieved— 
or even elosely approximated—in American education. Many 
educators believe that it never can be achieved as long as the 
graded school is maintained, at least in its present organiza- 
tional pattern. Jf there were no next grade, then there would 
be no need to fail or promote a pupil He would merely con- 
tinue to work to obtain the goals determined by his educational 
needs, The primary-unit plan and the intermediate-unit plan 
are organized basically upon the idea of continuous pupil prog- 
ress, and thus Tepresent an approach to the situation indicated 
in the foregoing Statements. Such plans are in operation in a 
number of places, including Wichita, Kansas, Provo, Utah, 
Corona, California, Tampa, Florida and Marblehead, Massa- 
chusetts, 

The primary-unit includes the first three grades usually 
found in the elementary school. If the kindergarten is a part 
of the school System, it usually is included. Thus, the unit em- 
braces a three-year or four-year ungraded organizational arrange- 
ment. In four years a child normally moves through a unit 
whieh includes the kindergarten and first three grades. The 
slow learning child usually finishes the unit in five years If 
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the organizational plan includes the intermediate grades of four, 
five, and six, the average time of completion for a pupil is three 
additional years, and the slow learner usually takes four years 
to finish the work. 

Probably some types of core programs are the best ap- 
proaches which have been made at the secondary level to achieve 
the advantages of a continuous-progress, ungraded organizational 
pattern, Especially is this true in those programs which have 
eliminated subject-matter departmentalization and compartmen- 
talization and have organized work around the persistent prob- 
lems and imperative needs of youth. 


It must be recognized, however, that the primary-unit, the 
intermediate-unit, the core program, ог other organizational 
arrangements do not solve instructional problems caused by the 
inability of teachers and curriculums to-meet the varying needs 
of pupils. All that such patterns of organization can do is to 
broaden the limits within which the teachers work. It still re- 
mains for students of teaching to master the art of fitting ins- 
truetion to the individual child. 


Similarly, it may be said that conventional marking and pro- 
motional practices do not solve the basie problems of instruction. 
They are merely means of stimulating pupils to do what the 
school wants them to do and of motivating them to exert real 
effort in doing it. In actual practice, marking systems and promo- 
tional policies tend to contribute to problems of classification and 
placement and protect inadequate curriculums and ineffective 
instruction. The results of studies show that failure or non- 
promotion do not have the stimulating power and positive moti- 
vational effect on achievement that is^ claimed for them. As а 
matter of fact, it has been demonstrated that the motivational 
effect of promotion far exceeds that of failure. Moreover, it is 
known that pupils are not motivated by failure unless they 
understand the reasons why they failed and know what to do 
to improve and to avoid failure in the future. 

The answer, then, to the basie question, when should a pupil 
be promoted, lies in an intelligent understanding and application 
of the fundamental processes of determining the common and 
individual needs of boys and girls and of providing the kind of 
program neeessary to meet the needs which have been discovered. 
Any sound plan of carrying out the proposal would regard pro- 
motion as dependent upon readiness to perform the next step 
necessary to meet the need or reach the desired goal. Failure 
would be limited, primarily, to the refusal to perform adequately 
any reasonable assignment or task upon whieh the child and 
teacher had agreed and whieh was understood and accepted by 
the pupil as the next desirable thing to do. 

Any intelligent method or system òf evaluation recognizes 
the existence of individual variation among children їп their 
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physical, emotional, social, and intellectual capacities, traits, and. 
abilities. It is known, for example, that when children enter 
the first grade, they may differ as much as four years in reading 
readiness. By the time they have reached the fifth grade, less. 
than half of a given group are at “fifth grade" reading level, 
and the others are scattered above and below that norm. The 
truth is that there is a wide range of ability which often reaches. 
à six-year span in any particular grade, despite the promotional 
poliey of the school. Certainly it may be observed that the con- 
ventional system of marking and promoting pupils has not re- 
duced the range of abilities to be found in any one grade. No 
scheme of promotion alone can solve the basic problem of meeting 
the range of needs resulting from individual differences in rate 
of growth and maturation, 


Basically, the school should provide the type of environment 
for children at different levels of maturity with whieh they ean 
interact to achieve optimum growth and development in desir- 
able directions. Problems of promoting children from one type 
of environment to another are concerned with determining when 
they can no longer profit from the environment of the present 
situation and need to be moved into. the next. In other words, 
the suggestion provides a continuous-progress pattern. Under 
the proposed plan, moving a child from the lower elementary to 
the intermediate, for example, depends upon his ability to con- 
tinue to profit from the environment of the lower level or his 
need to be placed in the situation of the intermediate unit. 
Similarly, in the secondary school, pupils should be moved into 
and out of the environments of different levels in terms of their 
needs, interests, and abilities to profit by their present situation 
and the eonditions of the next. Readiness for the énvironment 
of the next situation is the basis of promotion. 


It is apparent that conventional plans of promotion and 
marking do not satisfactorily: stimulate pupils to exert greater 
efforts, inform either parents or children about their progress 
and success in school, reduce variability within grades, and 
produce better adjustment. In light of the conditions, the stu- 
dent of teaching might well question whether the usual concept 
of “promotion” is adequate. Certainly questions may be raised 
in terms of the school’s obligation to accept children at the age 
of five or six and to promote their optimum development їп 
desirable directions over a period normally covering twelve 
years. Any concept, plan, or condition which clearly opposes 
the fulfillment of the school’s obligation is questionable, 


69. Improvement of the Child’s School Life Is the Reason for 
Reporting to Parents. 


It is important that the student of teaching clarify his think- 
ing concerning the basic function of reporting pupil progress to 
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parents. Only as the student sees clearly the purposes of re- 
porting can he develop and use devices which adequately imple- 
ment the function. The time-honored function of reports to 
parents is to convey to them the nature of what their offspring 
are doing in school and the teacher’s best estimate of how well 
the tasks are being accomplished. Coupled with the traditional 
function of school reports have been several other purposes, in- 
cluding developing school support, determining recommendations 
for promotion, improving the educational results of pupils, assist- 
ing teachers in becoming acquainted with pupils, and improving 
the confideree of parents and the publie in the school. 


The concept presented in the principle under discussion in- 
cludes more in the way of purposes to be served by reports to 
parents than a single job of conveying information. Certainly, 
informing parents is basie to reporting to them, but what is 
wanted is an interactive exchange of information between par- 
ents and teachers—the home and the school. Efforts are direct- 
ed toward involving parents in the making of judgments regard- 
ing the child’s welfare and progress in school. A reporting sys- 


. tem which improves the child's school life enlists the co-operation 


of parents in guiding the experiences of children, deals with 
values which are understood and appreciated by pupils, parents, 
and teachers, and reports on various aspects of the school pro- 
gram, so that the parent sees his child—as a member of a group 
and as individual—benefiting by the strengths of the school and 
being affected by its needs. 


In Principle 30, Chapter V, it was declared that the objeetives 
of conventional report cards and informal narrative reports, 
of the school are best defined їп terms of component behavioral 


outcomes which are meaningful to pupils, parents, and teachers. 


It was further stated that the curriculum should be composed 
provided and directed by the 
school to achieve its objectives. Thus, the experiences and ac- 
tivities in which pupils engage in school are provided to produce 
changes in their behavior їп terms of the desired outcomes ex- 
pressed in the objectives. The funetion of reports of pupil pro- 
gress, then, is to show the amount and nature of the changes: 
taking place in the behavior of pupils and to indicate ways in 
which parents and teachers may help improve the children’s 
school life. > 


Perhaps an example will help to clarify what is meant. The 
report form of the Fayette County, Kentucky, schools for grades 
three to six lists the objectives for the various areas of the curri- 
culum in terms of behavioral outcomes. To illustrate, for Eng- 


lish the following outcomes are listed : 


1. Uses good form in all written work. 
2. Expresses ideas, well in writing. 
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3. Expresses- ideas well orally. 
4, Speaks clearly and correctly? 


Through the experiences and activities provided, children 
will have opportunity to learn good form in written work, to 
express ideas orally and in writing, and to learn to speak clearly 
and correctly. The purpose of the report to parents is to show 
how well the children are learning to perform the desired acti- 
vities and to indicate approaches toward improvement. In other 
words, at the beginning of the term, where were John and Mary 
in their ability to express ideas well orally? Where are they 
now? How much has their behavior changed in the area of good 
oral expression? Hence, how much progress. has been made?’ 
What possible improvement is indicated? Thus, the significant 
information which the reports convey “is concerned with the 
character of the achievement by children of the behavioral out- 
comes which are understood and appreciated by pupils, parents, 
and teachers. In addition, the reports include suggestions for 
a program of action centered about the pupil’s needs. 


In attempting to overcome the weaknesses and difficulties 
of conventional: report cards and informal narrative reports, 
check-list-type reports are issued’ by some schools. Behavioral 
outcomes are listed for each area of the curriculum and provision 
is made for- placing check marks inappropriate spaces opposite 
the items to indicate the teacher’s evaluation of the pupil’s pro- 
gress. Instead of writing, “15 dependable and. accepts responsi- 
bility,” the teacher merely places a check mark opposite that 
item and in an appropriate column to indicate the nature of the 
evaluation. Columnar headings usually include such qualifying 
expressions as: “Satisfying,” “Is Improving,” or “Needs to Im- 
prove.” The report form used in grades three to six of the 
Fayette County, Kentucky, school is of the type deseribed. The 
inside pages of the form are shown in Figure 3. In addition to 
the check lists, the report blank, which is in booklet form, con- 
tains space for comments by teachers and parents. 


Informal and prearranged conferences held both in the home 
and the school are commonly used methods of acquainting 
parents with the growth and behavior of their children. Since 
the teacher-parent conferences are centered upon the pupil’s pro- 
gress and needs, it is usually best to have both parents present. 


Tt is not usually necessary to have the child present and some- 


times it is best that he be absent. It is wise to control the 
length of the conference period carefully. Experience shows 
that a conference of fifteen or twenty minutes duration is most 
effective. Adequate professional data which is readily available 
is & prime requisite for a successful conference. 


о 
2. 


Fayette County Schools, Lexington, Kentyeky, Report to Parents, 
Grades 3-6. 
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The following suggestions which have been used by, . one. 
group of experienced teachers to improve their conferences are. 
listed as aids to the student of teaching in preparing to confer. 
\ with parents and in assisting others in conferring with them. ..., 

1. Listen to the parents in the conference. Give them the oppor- 
tunity to tàlk freely. This will provide data which may not be 
available otherwis 
Complete confidence is required of each participant. Some 
parents may require the same sympathetic understanding as do 
ehildren. " 


3. Be very cautious about making broad generalizations regarding: ` 
the child; use a professional approach. Do not make it easy to 
be misquoted. t 


4.. Do not offer any criticisms of outside-of-school practices until : 
the parent is ready to receive and. use them in a construetive 


way. 
5. It is unethical to criticize another: teacher in discussions with , А 
parents. There is a proper place for this action, if it ever be , 
eomes necessary. Lf 
i л 
6. Watch the time element. Do not spend too much time on one 
point. 
7. Be sure each parent is aw: 


кю 


are of the purposes of the conference. ' $ 


he parents feel that teyour?? 
-operation through your atti- 


8. Summarize carefully. 


9. Use the conference period to make t 
school is ‘‘their’’ school. Invite со 
tude and by direet request. 


10. In case of unusual criticism of th 
request the parent to be specific. 
ence period for the parent with 


11, Make a written report on the conference. File the material in 
the child’s folder. 

12. ТЕ is usually better to have shorter conferences and to have them 
more often. 

13. Especially in the first confere: 
sure in achieving objectives. 

14. Watch your yoice, tension level, and humor. 


15. Allow the conference situation to develop normally. Within a 
conference period, objectives are needed but it is better that they 
not be so distinct as to make you feel that direct teaehing of the 


parents is necessary. 

16. Plan a follow-up report to the parents on plans diseussed.in the 

conferences." 

Bringing parents and teachers together is good practice 
because the misinterpretation and misunderstanding of the child’s 
status is reduced to a minimum. Emphasis is placed upon the 
total growth of the child in a much more convincing manner 
than is possible in written reports. Parents’ understanding of 


e school or schéol program, : 
Arrange for another eonfer- 
the sehool administrator, 


nee it is better not to exert pres-, 
Move slowly. 


3. Adapted from Harris, Fred E. Three Persistent Educational Prob- 
tems: Grading, Promoting, and Reporting to Parents, Bulletin of the Bureau 
of School Servies, University of Kentueky, Lexington, Kentucky, 26 (Septem- 
ber, 1953), pp. 60-61. 2 
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their children is improved through the specific helps and aids to 
progress which are given by the teachers. Through conferences 
teachers are assisted in developing a better understanding and 
appreciation of the home situation and background of the child 
than conventional reports make possible. Face-to-face contacts 
of parents and teachers provide many avenues for strengthening 
home and school relationships. 


One of the newer practices in reporting to parents which 
appears to have promise is the annual summary report. The 
reports are made at the end of the school term in the form of 
summaries of the activities, the experiences, the understand- 
ings, the knowledge, the skills, the nature of. the instructional 
materials, and the ways of working which were involyed in the 
work, with the children during the year. An important feature 
of some annual summary reports is a listing of the ways in 
which the program helps to get the children ready for the next 
year’s experiences. In order to illustrate the type of report 
described in the foregoing statements, an annual summary re- 
port is presented in Appendix A of this volume. Reports may be 
sent. to parents at fixed calendar periods or at other times deter- 
mined by the divisions of the school year, such as months, six- 
week periods, or semesters. А 


PROBLEMS 


1. Define measurement and evaluation. Show how the pro- 
cesses differ. 


2. Prepare eassay- and objeetive-type tests of the areas of 
work you are teaching. 


3. Analyze the common criticisms of eassy- and objective- 
type tests. 


4. Select, several pupils exhibiting different problems, abili- 
ties, interests, and achievements. Establish a base line 
for each from which progress may be measured. Eva- 
luate the progress each has made by applying the most 
appropriate methods and techniques. 


5. Develop a system of grading and marking that adequately 


reveals the progress made by the different pupils of 
Problem 4. 


11 


Building Relationships 


TEACHING at its best is a co-operative enterprise in which 
ticipate. Not only does the teacher work with 
pupils, administrators, and parents, but he is also closely identi- 
fied with fellow teachers in his own school and in other schools 
as well. In his relationships with each of these groups and the 
individuals composing the groups, the good teacher strives to 
gain the confidence and understanding of all concerned. To 
achieve these ends requires а considerable degree of skill; such 
skill сап be gained by the student teacher through actual partici- 
pation in experiences involving relationships with others. 


70. Participation in Various Faculty and Student Activities Is 
a Part of Student Teaching. 

Many student teachers feel that the student-teaching day is 
completed when the last class bell rings. A realistic look at 
actual teaching, however, will reveal that many of the most 
important activities in the life of the teacher—and the pupil, 


too—take place after the close of school. Among these activities 


and responsibilities are such things as faculty meetings, pro- 
tteacher group meetings, 


fessional association sessions, paren 
athletic events, social events, and various other types of co-curri- 
eular activities, Every one of these is important in the develop- 
ment of good teachers. 
Т1. The Student Teacher Learns Administrative-Supervisory- 
Teaching Relationships. 

One of the most important aspects of teaching and one of 

the things which will make the greatest difference in the degree 


many persons par 
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of success enjoyed by a teacher is his ability to understand his 
place in the total personnel organization of the school and sys- 
tem in which he works. These understandings and skills are not 


developed in isolation from other aspects of teaching, but rather 


are developed concurrently with many other skills and abilities. 


' Many opportunities will be available in good student-teach- 
"ng situations so that student teachers may participate in salary 
study committees, curriculum study groups, and other activi- 
ties of a similar nature which will assist in developing fuller un- 
dierstandings of desirable relationships. ‘ 

72. The Prospective Teacher Gets Acquainted with Professional 


Organizations and Professional Literature. 


T Members of the teaching profession are realizing more and 
more the importanee of having pride in and respect for their 


. calling. This attitude necessitates teachers taking a courageous 
stand in advocating and defending programs which they think 
are right. It should be realized that the indifference of some 
members to professional problems has had a negative effect 
upon the public. The whole concept of educational leadership 
depends upon the co-operation and participation of teachers in 
professional affairs. There are many leading thinkers in educa- 

© ition who believe that educators have for too long a time abdicat- 

: ed their right to make their maximum contribution to the pro- 
gress of the school program. While it is true that the schools 
belong to the people and, therefore, the people have some voice 
in the management and program of the schools, it is equally im- 
portant to remember that the citizens are entrusting the schools 
to a professionally prepared group of teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators. These professional educators have a sacred 
obligation to develop the best possible program for the pupils 
and for our society. Such action cannot result from waiting to 
be pushed around at the whim of the community; positive action 
galls for professional leadership and statesmanship which takes 
the community as a partner in a co-operative enterprise. For 

‚ these reasons professional organizations are essential to a strong 

‚ publie school program. 


Occasionally the new teacher may ask himself—or he may be 
asked by another person—^Why should one belong to profes- 
sional organizations?" Although there are many other reasons 


which might be advanecd, the most important reasons for pro- 
fessional membership are 


to 


> 


"| "1 А n {н А t 
To assist the teacher to improve teaching conditions, ineluding 
salary improvement, leave provisions, and so forth. 


п k 
To acquaint new teachers with the research and achievements 
of other persons in the profession. 


To provide teachers with an organ of expression. 
To provide opportunities for better publie relations. 
To make it possible for teachers to have more faith and pride 


, in, and respect for, their profession. 


_ agriculture, and industry, for Xeacher- 


.the language of the community and its 
.dents, principals, and board members are becoming more eogni- 


„interests. The. teacher who “stan 


. suspicion or distrust, and his effect 
„in other school activities is decreased considerably. 


‘Jack of use, even by teachers in some of 


‘trial organizations. L 


B uilding Relationships , 181 


73, The Student Teacher Identifies Himself with the Community 
in Which He Works. à : 

The concept of teaching upon which this book is based would 
almost demand that the teacher take an active part in commu- 
nity aetivities and in the determination of the experiences to 
be provided by the school. The teacher is a link between the 
school and the community, and he should realize that the com- 
munity in which a school is located is the center of the world 


;for the youth who attend that school. As such, the community 
should be. the laboratory for the pupil and the teacher. In order 


that the teacher may understand the community most fully, he 
should identify himself closely with it. The teacher should be 
keenly aware of problems of local significance in business, labor, 
community relationships 


depend to a large degree upon the ability of the teacher to talk 
members. Superinten- 


f the new teacher's being an adaptable 
with the community and its 
ds off" and does not partiei- 


pate actively in the affairs of the community is often viewed with 
iveness in the classroom and 


zant.of the importance 0 
person who ean work effectively 


: The teacher should capitalize upon every possible opportu- 
nity to get acquainted with his community and its folkways, cus- 


toms, and mores. Through these acquaintanceships, the teacher 
can find means to utilize the community agencies and resources 
Recent studies reveal the 


to the fullest extent in his teaching. 
the so-called “better 


schools,” of such agencies as the Soil Conservation Service, the 
Forestry Service, civie clubs, church organizations, and indus- 
ack of information concerning these ser- 


vices accounts in large measure for the fact that they are not used 


to the extent that they should be. 4 
Each time a teacher makes an effective contact through a 


community organization, he strengthens himself as a teacher, 
adds stature and prestige to his school, and makes a real con~ 
tribution to the community of which he is a most important part. 


74, Prospective Teachers Learn to Become Working Partners 


with Parents. / 

The parents of the boys and girls in school represent one of 

the richest sources of aid and assistance which any teacher can 
have. Through the parents the teacher has a fine opportunity to 
discover the needs of the boys and girls. Teachers should re- 
main eontinuallv alert to possibilities for promoting contacts 
with parents. When a father or mother calls at the school to 
enter a child, to ask for information, to make a complaint, or 
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for one of many other reasons, the situation ‘offers an excellent 
chance to interest the parent in the school program and to make 
him understand that he is a vital part of that program. The 
understanding teacher can make a parent a partner in the edu- 
cational enterprise. Through the building of these relationships, 
the school is better enabled to learn the views of the parents and 
community relative to what the children of the community need 
and what the school can do to meet the needs. 


Feelings of co-operation and partnership cannot be one-sided 
їп nature. The parents must be given real reason to feel that 
the teacher is interested in them and in their children. The 
teacher who “uses” parents or merely puts on a show of affecta- 
tion will not long have the respect and the co-operation of the 
parents. To put friendship and co-operation on a sound, work- 
ing basis, the teacher will find it necessary to try to understand 
the parents and their interests just as he would the pupils. These 
understandings will develop after parents and teachers have had 
the opportunity to visit together in small groups or, better still, 
individually. Home visits or small, informal gatherings in the 
classroom after school are excellent deviees for getting better 
acquainted with the parents. Such visits also serve to give the 
parent a clear understanding of the work of the school and the 


purposes of the particular class in which the child may be for 
the year.- Ё р 


If teachers expect parents and the community in general to 
support the educational program, all must share the personal 
satisfaction involved in the development of that program's pur- 
poses, direction, and evaluation. This idea should serve as а 
basic principle of sueeéssful and human relations. From this 
point of view it should be obvious that the teacher cannot afford 
to overlook the parents in the planning, direction, and evaluation 
of the sehool program. No person in the world is more import- 
ant to the parent than the child in the school. The teacher can 
use this interest with excellent results if the time is taken to 
develop a real partnership with parents. Nothing could be more 
important to the teacher, the parent, or the pupil. 


PROBLEMS 


One of the most potent factors in successful teaching is 
parent co-operation. Develop ideas which could be used 
in a meeting with the parents of the pupils in your class. 
What would you tell them about the work which is being 
conducted by the group, the methods employed, and 
other matters of importance? 


Attend meetings of some in-serviee groups whieh may be 
studying curriculum problems, salary schedules, or come 
similar topic of interest. Note the procedures employed 


3. Why do administrators, 


4. 
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in the meetings and the relationships which develop. How 
would you suggest that some of the problems under con- 
sideration be attacked and solved? 
supervisors, and teachers need to 
iate in various types of situa- 
tions? What are some problems which deserve со-орега- 
tive consideration? How can the problems be solved by 
groups with different responsibilities ? 
To what organizations or groups in your community would 
you look for assistance in building better relationships 
With the schools? Outline a procedure which could be 
utilized in working toward this objective. 


have opportunities to assoc 
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Evaluating Student Teaching 


VALUATION is an integral part of the student-teaching ex- 
perience. Conceived as a basic function of student teaching, 
evaluation implies more than objective measurement of student 
achievement. Too often what is called evaluation of the student- 
teaching experience is only the measurement of activities per- 
formed, skills acquired, and knowledge gained. In reality, eva- 
luation is concerned with the value, nature, and direction of the 
development of student teachers in relation to objectives based 
upon the growth needs of the prospective teachers themselves. 


‘75. Effective Evaluation Is Functional. 


Effective evaluation results in the improvement of the stu- 
4ent-teaching experience. Actually, there is no other reason for 
evaluation to be performed than to bring about improved ac- 
tivities and experiences for studies of teaching. In order to ac- 
complish its purpose fully, evaluation must become, as has been 
еа an integral part of the student-teaching experience 
‘itself. 


While it seems necessary to evaluate the student teacher if 
the supervising teacher is actually to function properly and 
effectively, many students dread the process because they fear 
the results will jeopardize their chances of successfully com- 
pleting the experience and of securing a desirable position. The 
first step, then, in evaluating the effectiveness of the work stu- 
dent teachers perform is to give them security by letting them 
haye a part in formulating the criteria by which they are to be 
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‘evaluated. Successful supervising teachers report that students 
become responsible to themselves for the correction and improve- 
ment of shorteomings diseovered through the process of evaluat- 
ing their efforts in terms of their own criteria. Thus, self- 
improvement is more likely to become the central objective than 
an A grade. given by the supervising teacher. 

. The modern concept of student teaching considers evalua- 
tion to be a help to the student. The evaluation process is. con- 
.cerned with the whole student and helps him to . discover and 
understand his strengths and weaknesses. Student teachers 
want help in solving. problems they recognize or those revealed 
.£o them. In helping a student with his problems, the excellent 
‘supervising teacher capitalizes upon the strong points of , the 
prospective teacher. Especially is the emphasis of strengths 
-effective if the student is one who is inclined to stress his own 
-weaknesses. Placing . emphasis upon strengths utilizes the 
greatest assets of the student in dealing with his problems. The 

‚ best chance the student has to sueceed in teaching is to learn 
.to do better the activities he already does well, or has the ability 
to perform in an acceptable manner. In emphasizing strengths, 
weaknesses are not ignored. Rather, they are corrected within 
the framework of student activity characterized by security, 
confidence, success, and self-improvement. 


Evaluation of student teaching is effective when it is func- 
tional. It is functional when it is conceived as an integral part 
of the student teaching experience, is directed at helping stu- 
"dents solve significant problems which they. recognize, and is 
‘aimed at emphasizing the strengths of students rather than their 


weaknesses. 


"76, Student Teaching Is Evaluated in Terms of Objectives. 


Broadly conceived, evaluation is concerned with the achieve- 
ment of the objectives and outcomes attained by students of 
teaching and thus, it seeks to determine the nature and direction 
of the changes oceurring during the entire student-teaching ex- 
‘perience. More specifically, the purpose of evaluating student tea- 
ching is to discover the effectiveness of activities and experiences 
designed to meet the needs of participants. The growth needs of 
teachers are discussed in Prineiple 8, Chapter TI, and it is in 
terms of these that evaluation is made if it is to be effective. The 
job of teaching, however, is exceedingly complex,’ and the needs 
of the students vary considerably. For example, one may need 
to improve his seleetion and use of materials of instruetion; à 
second, to learn to work with pupils in groups; another, to deter- 
mine weaknesses and strengths of pupils; and a fourth, to eva- 
‘Juate the results of teaching. Tt is not enough that the supervis- 


ing teacher recognize or even discover the needs of students. In 


'addition, he must help them fo recognize their needs themselves 
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if, in fact, they are to improve, because learning develops from 
felt needs. 

In seeking to determine the specifie growth needs of students, 
the successful supervising teacher collects and uses information 
of many types. A cumulative personnel record for each student 
serves as an effective and easy way of compiling the facts. The 
record includes such information as data concerning: personal 
background, health, marital status, school history, academic 
achievement, work experience, travel, military experience, ex- 
perience in working with children, recreation, co-curricular acti- 
vities, special talents and skills, and training in areas of major 
teaching interest. A blank form for use in collecting informa- 
tion of the type indicated concerning student teachers on the 
secondary level is included as Appendix B. While the form does 
not pretend to collect all the information a supervising teacher 
may desire, it indicates the kind of data considered fundamen- 
tally necessary and desirable. 


. Supervising teachers quite commonly place in the cumula- 
tive record the results of tests, interviews, check lists, observa- 
tions, conferences, and information about the student secured by 
any other means. The information furnished by the completed 
record is found to be very helpful by supervising teachers in 
evaluating the student and his work because it throws light on 
his needs, his point of view, his reactions in certain situations, 
and the ways in whieh he works with boys and girls. 

The evaluation of student teaching is ultimately made in 
light of how nearly the students attain the goals and objectives 
of the program. Specifically, the purpose of evaluating the stu- 
dents is to determine their needs as these relate to the educa- 
tional activities which the prospective teachers direct. Mere 
determination of needs is not complete evaluation, because the 
process is not finished until future goals are established and ways 
of reaching them are indicated. 


77. Evaluation Is Comprehensive and Co-operative. 


Evaluation of an activity as complex as student teaching 
cannot be adequately evaluated by concentrating upon any single 
factor or aspect of the program. Merely to observe and appraise 
the work of the student teacher, important as that factor is, neg- 
lects the other important aspects of the total activity, including 
the nature and kinds of activities and experiences provided, the 
nature and content of related college work. and the influence of 
the supervising teacher, Such comprehensive evaluation cannot 
be adequately done by one individual, or through use of a single 
method or technique. Actually, it includes self-evaluation by the 
student teacher of himself and his work. self-evaluation by the 
supervising teacher of his part in the activity. evaluation of the 


student teacher by the supervising teacher, ard. evaluation of the 
program. 4 
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In' a modern program of evaluation, emphasis is placed upon 
self-evaluation by the student teacher. The student may eval- 
uate himself in an informal way or he may resort to rather for- 
mal, controlled methods. It seems impracticable to suggest any 
particular method of self-evaluation because the chief factor has 
to be the studert’s desire to evaluate himself. Certainly without 
a disposition to do so, no such evaluation will likely be made. 
One way of stimulating the student’s desire to participate in self- 
evaluation is to supply the security referred to in Principle 76, 
above. The student’s feeling of security may be developed by 
giving him a part in determining the. eriteria of evaluation, by 
helping him to see that only through his own efforts can he hope 
to learn to improve, and by assisting him to use objeetive instru- 
ments such as check lists and rating scales. 

In assisting the student of teaching to view his total deve- 
lopment, the supervising teacher may well direct the student's 
attention to his personal-social adjustment and the way in which 
he is developing as а person. The following statements indicate 
various aspects of behavior which may be summarized as “the 


teacher as a person.” 


1. Physical qualifications. 

a. Has basie good health, n 
ing, freedom from serious spe 

b. Is acceptable in appearance. 

Intellectual qualifications. Possesses: 

n, Mental ability adequate to do suceessful college work. 

b. Interests in current social, political, and technological events 
and their implications. 

e. Tendency to use demoeratie appr 
determining poliey. 

d. Adaptability in new situations, 
social maturity. 


ormal or corrected vision and hear- 
ech defects. 


to 


oach in settling problems and 


demonstrating emotional and 


3. Social viewpoint. 
a. Actively participates jn community affairs. 


b: Desires social service epportunities. 


c. Has high standards of personal respon: 
Demonstrates: 
айу children at the age level 


sibility and workmanship. 


4, Effective relations with others. 
Intrinsic interest in others—especi 
ehosen for teaching. 


b. Objectivity in personal relationships; 


ment. 


e. Effective grow 
group processes. 


d. Promotes personal а 


5. Personal-social adequacy. 
standards in use of language. 


а. 
evineing personal adjust- 


p leadership and ability to organize and carry on 


djustment of pupils. 


a. Follows acceptable 
. b. Observes social amenities. 


€. Has stable and enduring consu 
social and .personal adjustment. 


mmatory interests promoting 
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d: Respects and: understands the community expectations as to 

social and moral behavior.* М 
The modern concept of the evaluation of student teaching: 
includes much more than an effort to evaluate the prospective 
teacher as a person. It is felt, therefore, that a statement of tea- 
ching competence will help to elaborate the function of student. 
teaching and give direction to self-evaluation by ‘the student. The 
following statement is intended to indicate the kinds of outcomes 

which may be expected in the behavior of successful teachers. 


I. Provides for the learning of students. 
A. Uses psychological principles of learning. 
1. Uses effective and continuing motivation. 
a. Recognizes and makes use of the interests, abilities and 
needs of students. 
b. Uses the experiences of students and draws upon life situa- 
tions and the interests inherent in subject matter. 
2. Provides varied learning experiences. 
3. Uses a.variety ‘of teaching procedures effectively. 
B. Uses principles of child growth and development in learning 
situations. 
1. Provides for differentiated activities and assignments to meet 
the needs and abilities of students. 


2. Knows the health (mental and physical) status of his students 
and adapts aetivities to their needs. 
C. Maintains an atmosphere in the classroom that is conducive to 


learning and is marked by a sense of balance between freedom 
and seeurity. 


1. Maintains an effective working situation. 
2. Helps students inereasingly to assume leadership and respon- 
sibility. 
3. Provides opportunities for students to co-operate 
cise leadership in the activities of large and sma’ 
4. Provides opportunity for 
thought with emphasis on 
mindedness. 
D. Plans effectively. 
d Aids the. students to define worthwhile objeetives for large 
units, daily class work, and special class activities. 
Organizes his teaching well by choosin 
subject matter content, and materi. 


and to exer- 
1l groups. 

expression of independent critical 
freedom of expression and open- 


9 x : 
2. g learning experiences, 
als of instruction wisely. 


3. Selects and uses a wide variety of materials of instruction 
(for example, books, pamphlets, films, bulletin boards, flat 
pietures, radios, recordings, and so forth). 

4, 


Uses resources of the school library and the community. 
E. Uses varied teaching procedures, 


1. Uses teaching procedures (such as group reporting, discussion, 
planning with pupils) designed to achieve. desired purposes 
in teaching. 

2; Builds effectively upon the students’ participation in class 

activities, 

ee 


1. Adapted from The Evaluation of Student Teaching, Tw ty-Eighth 
Annual Yearbook of the Association fi State Tead 


or Student Teaching, State Teachers 
College, Lock Haven, Pa., 1949, pp. 12-1 Be p 
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3. Develops study skills of students. 
4. Stimulates creative activities of students. 
5. Aids the students to evaluate their own achievements. 


F. Uses diagnostic and remedial procedures effectively. 
1. Is familiar with common diagnostic tests in his own and relat- 
ed fields. , 
Constructs, administers, and interprets diagnostic tests. 
Uses other appropriate diagnostic procedures. 
Plans and uses remedial procedures. 


G. Uses adequate procedures for evaluating the achiev 
dents. 

1. Uses informal evaluation pro 
view, questionnaire) for collec 
formation. 

2. Uses standard achievement tests. 

a. Is familiar with the more common ones in his field. 
b. Selects, administers, and interprets the ‘results of tests 
and uses them in planning. 


mw Lo 


ement of stu- 


cedures (anecdotal record, inter- 
ting and interpreting needed in- 


3. Uses teacher-made tests. 
a. Construets appropriate tests skillfully. 
b. Interprets the results and uses them in planning. 
4. ‘Keeps accurate and adequate records, such as case studies, 
_ cumulative records. 
5. Makes effective reports to students and parents concerning the 
progress of students in their growth. 


H. Manages the class effectively. 
1. Plans satisfactory routine for the 
equipment, and supplies. 
Uses own and pupils’ time effectively. 
5. Is attentive to the physical well-being of students in such 
matters as heating, lighting, ventilation, and seating. 


II. Counsels and guides students wisely. 
A. Uses sound psyehologieal prineiples concerning the growth and 
development of children in guiding individuals and groups. 
1. Maintains objeetivity when dealing with behavior that is ag- 
gressive and abnormal. 
9. Is sympathetie with an 
social problems, às well a 
3. Makes adjustments in the eurrieulum 
light of pupils’ needs. 
4, Secures sufficient rapport wi 
yoluntarily for counsel. 


handling of materials, 


[3 


d sensitive to students? personal and 
s their academic needs. 
and other requirements in 


th students so that they eome 


with parents. 


. B. Maintains effective relationships 
terests, and problems of the 


1. Explains the needs, abilities, ini 
students to their parents. 
2. Obtains co-operation from р 
their problems. 
C. Collects and uses significant counseling data. 
1. Administers aptitude and intelligenee tests. 
, 2. Interprets the results of such tests. 
3. Uses results collected in counseling with students. 
^ 4, Keeps research suitable for guidance. 


arents in helping students with 
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D. Uses suitable counseling procedures. 

E. Maintains appropriate relations with guidance specialists, recog- 
nizing their role, and the limitations of his own skill and ability. 

III. Aids students to understand and appreciate our cultural heritage. 

A. Organizes the class room for effective democratie living. 

B. Directs individuals and groups in significant life applications of 
classroom learnings. n 

1. Uses subject fields to develop understanding of social, econo- 
mie, and politieal problems. 

2. Develops an understanding of the wide significance of vari- 
ous fields of subject matter. 

С. Draws on his own background of experience to elicit the cul- 
tural growth of individuals and groups. 

D. Helps students to know and to apply in their daily lives the 
demoeratie principles which are rooted deep in our historical 
development. 

IV. Participates effectively in the activities of the school. 
^ A. Plans eo-operatively the means of achieving educational ob- 
jectives. 

- 1. Shares effectively in curricular revision and is able to evaluate 

progress toward attaining educational objectives. 
a. Defines objectives clearly. 


b. Collects data efficiently’ and draws appropriate conclu- 
sions from them. 


е. Employs appropriate remedial procedures, 


2. Shows flexibility in modifying his plans and procedures to fit 
with those of the entire school. 


18. Assumes his share of the responsibility for school activities, 


1. Carries out effectively the administrative responsibilities dele- 
gated to him. 


2, Participates in planning and administering extracurricular 
activities. 


C. Maintains harmonious personal relations with his colleagues. 


V. Assists in maintaining good relations between the school and the 
rest of the community. 


А. Acquaints himself with available community resources and uses 
them in classroom activities. 


B. Obtains the co-operation of parents in school activities, 


C. Aids in defining and solving community problems, 


1. Helps in defining community problems and in developing 
awareness of them in students and parents, 


2. Draws „оп available and appropriate resources within the 
school in attacking community problems, 


D. Takes part in community affairs and projects. 


E. Observes professional ethies in discussing school problems parti- 
eularly with lay persons. 


"WI. Works on a professional level. 


A. Gives evidence of the social importance of the profession to 
parents, students, and other members of the profession. 


B. Adheres to a professional code of ethics. 


C. Contributes to the profession by membership in professional or- 
ganizations and participation in their acti-ities. 
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is own professional growth by plan- 
for professional betterment. 


courses, lectures, insti- 
and, other activities. 


n the orientation and 


- р. Assumes responsibility for h 
ning an appropriate program 
1. Continues professional study through 
tute meetings, professional reading, 
E. Aids in supervising student teachers and i 
induction of beginning teachers." 

In Principle 3, Chapter П, it is stated that one of the basie 
growth needs of student teachers is “to learn how to work 
democratieally with others.” The ability to establish rapport is 
essential in working with others and in teaching the habits and 
skills of democratic living. The following criteria suggest the 
kinds of questions which the student may use as а basis for 
evaluating his work in terms of group rapport. Y 

1. Is there evidence that congenial relations exis 
teacher and all members of the group? 

ә, Do all members of the group exhibit a gi 
friendship for their fellow members? 

3. Is there evidence that students place 


above personal ambitions? 
conscious effort to use the techniques 


ping cohesive group rapport? 
ity and acceptance within 


+ between the 
enuine respect aud 


the welfare of the group 


Does the teacher make 
and procedures for develo: 
group find secur: 


> 


5. Do all members of the 
the group? 

6. Is there evidence that the teach 
group regardless of their race, religion, age, i 
interest, vocational choice, home background, handicaps, вех, 
educational plans? 

7. Do all members of the gr 
ship? 

8. Is change the result of careful group pl 
trary directions? 


9. Are members of the grou T Я 
self-direetion in relation to co-operative practices? 


of all members of the group recognized when 
being planned? 


her accepts all members of the 
aptitude, ability, 
or 


oup share the responsibility for leader- 


anning rather than arbi- 


p showing growth in the capacity for 


10. Are the interests 
group activities are 


ght in learning experiences common to all mem- 


11. Are the goals sou 
bers of the group? 

i2. Are evaluation procedures developed and share 
all members of the group? 


13. Do members of the group grow in their a 

themselves and others? 

* 14. Ts there evidence of increased interest, increased effort, and in- 
creased growth аз а result of group rapport? 

15. Is the morale of the group high? 


ers of the group show evidence of sa 


16. Do all members 
tional adjustment within the group? 


d co-operatively by 


bility to understand 


tisfaetory emo- 


E 2. Adapted from material developed by the California Council on Teacher 
8 ueation: The Evaluation of Student Teaching, "Twenty-Eighth Annual 
Yearbook of the Association for Student Teaching, State Teachers College, 


Lock Haven, Pa., 1949, pp. 7-11. 
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17. Is there evidence of growth on the part of all members of the 


group in the skills of working co-operatively, in sharing in deci- 
sion making, in working toward group goals, and in the skills 
of democratic living? 


18. Do members of the group show evidence of willingness to uti- 
lize intelligence rather than force in the solution of problems? 


49. Does the teacher know and understand the pers,nal problems of 
all members of the group? 


20. Is there evidence that members of the group are developing а 
sympathetic understanding of their classmates? 


21. Are students developing attitudes of helpfulness in behalf of 
others? s 

22. Is the relationship between the class group and the school as a 
whole congenial and harmonious? 


23. Is there evidence that loyalties to the class group do not inhibit 
constructive relationships between groups or between members 
of different groups? 


24, Do members of the group demonstrate capacity for and habits 

of group discipline? 

25. Are students permitted to form groups or subgroups in terms of 

their interests, purposes, and friendships? 

26. Is there evidence that habits of behavior and conduct exhibit- 

ed within the class group contribute constructively to relation- 
ships with other groups?’ 

The foregoing statements of the aspects of the behavior of 
the teacher as a person, the competencies of a successful teacher, 
and the elements involved in establishing group rapport тау 
be used in many ways in evaluating the activities and experiences 
of student teaching. It is suggested that the student utilize the 
statements fully in a program of self-evaluation in order to deter- 
mine his strong and weak points and to make plans for improve- 
ment. It is further suggested that the supervising teacher consi- 
der the statements as he evaluates the work of the student. In 
addition, the statements may serve as focal points for co-operative 
evaluation efforts by both the student and the supervising tea- 
eher. Finally, the criteria may furnish guidance in the deve- 
lopment of various check lists, rating scales, progress charts, and 
ether evaluative instruments and devices. 


The following eheck list is presented as an aid to the student 
and supervising teachers in their efforts to co-operate in evalua- 
ting the student teacher and his work. In using the check list, 
draw a cirele around the number which most nearly designates 
the quality of the item under consideration. The values of the 
numbers are: Inferior, 1; Below Average, 2; Average, 3; Above 
Average, 4; and Superior, 5. 

1. 


The student teacher as a person: appearance; dress; speech; 
general eultural pattern; initiative and .resoureefulness; emo- 


3. Stiles, Lindley J., and Dorsey, Mattie F., Democratic Teachin 4 
‚ and b g in 
Secondary Schools, J. B. Lippineott Company, Philadelphia, 1950, pp. 294-295. 
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tional stability; health and vitality; effect on others; warmth 

and force of personality. 

| 1 | 2 | 3 | | 5 | 
2. The student teacher as a scholar: in broad general fields; in 

the effectiveness of his control of his area of subject-matter 

specialization ; in ihe ability to secure further needed mastery; 

in his command of resources. 


eee 1 9 


3. The student teacher as a classroom teacher: his concept of 
teaching; his understanding of methods and procedures јаз ap- 
plied in teaching; his competency in planning; his use of mate- 
rials; his relation with children; his understanding of child 
growth and development, and his ability to use such understand- 
ing in the teaching situation; his understanding and use of the 
laws of learning and of motivation; his skill in using wise 
methods of evaluation; his operational level of the understand- 
ing and the use of democratic principles. 


MEW US oder ИНВИ 


4, The student teacher as @ guide and counselor: sympathetic 
understanding of children; ability to care for children’s needs; 
ability to collect and analyze data regarding children; ability 
to establish good working relations with parents; ability to gain 
and respect children's confidence. 


sigh ia aml ru rs 


-5. The student teacher as a manager: of routine; of co-curricular 
activities; of the classroom to the extent that the emotional 
climate of the classroom is conducive to effective learning and 
pleasant living. 


| 1 | 2 L 3 | 4 | 5 | 


6. The student teacher as a member of the profession: practices 
a sound code of ethical behavior; is interested in and values 
the social significance of the profession; assumes responsibility 

for his professional growth through reading, observation, and 

other avenues for continued growth. 

| loq CO ore oie | 


A ae 


member of the community: is concern- 
setting which affects the children; 
is aware of problems 


7. The student teacher as a 
ed with the community 
discovers and uses community resources; 
and is willing to aid in their solution. 


е п ie ol ое = 


Tt is believed that the greatest benefit in using the check list 
may be derived from the joint efforts of both the student and 
supervising teachers. Conferenees aimed at developing under- 
standings of the items and of their applieation to specifie situa- 
y helpful. During a period of time the 


tions are exceeding]: 
student and supervising teacher may make separate evaluations 


of the student and his work. At the end of the evaluation period, 
they may compare findings, estimate progress and needs for im- 
provement, and decide what further efforts are required. By 
drawing lines whieh connect the encircled numbers on the check- 
list Sheet, a profile graph may be made of the status of the stu- 
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dent for the period covered by the evaluation. * Comparison of a 
series of such profiles results in a progress chart of the growth 
and development of the student of teaching. 


In a teacher-learning situation, the teacher js the most im- 
portant element aside from the learner himself. Student teach- 
ing is essentially a teaching-learning situation, in which the 
“teacher” is the supervising teacher and the “learner” is the 
student teacher. Thus, the supervising teaeher is'in reality а 
“teacher of teachers" and it is, therefore, highly essential that 
he function on a high level of effectiveness in directing the ex- 
periences of the student of teaching. $ 

Only through an efficient process of evaluation can the 
effectiveness of the supervising teacher be analyzed and inereas- 
ed. Obviously, he is constantly being evaluated even though he 
may not realize it. Hach day the students of teaching are ap- 
praising him, observing his attitude, watehing how he works, and 
reacting to his suggestions in terms of what he does and the im- 
pressions he makes upon them. Certainly, he will be stronger if 
he knows his own strengths and weaknesses. Thus, it is highly 
desirable and most essential that he review periodically his aetual 
work with students. The criteria employed should cover. insofar 
as possible, all phases of the supervising teacher's activity, and 
provide for the collection of a wide variety of evidence. 


The following factors are some to which the supervising 
teacher will likely give attention in evaluating himself : 


1. Do I give the student teachers a share in deciding what to do? 

2. How general is the participation of student teachers in the for- 
mulation of policies which affect them? 

8. Does participation of the student teachers in group work result 
in desirable action? 

4, Am I giving enough attention to growth in the techniques of 
co-operative planning and action? 2 

5. Do I let student teachers know in advance about changes which 
affect them? 
How has the ‘four’? attitude been developed? 


Have I been successful in convincing students of the importance 
of tlieir student-teaching experiences? 


8. Have I used praise diseriminatingly? 


In what ways have I attempted to discover and to capitalize upon 


the strengths of student teachers? Й 


10. Do I know of special work the students of teaching are doing? 
11. Do I let student teachers know how they are getting along? 


12. Have students of teaching been made to feel professionally 
secure? " 

13. Do student teachers desire to improve enough to try different 
methods? 


14. es have I helped students of teaching to become self-diree- 
ve : n 


а 
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15. Am I more likely to begin working with student teachers on 
their problems or on my own? 

16. Do I recognize and provide for di 
ers and their needs? 

17. Are studept teachers given a chance to save 

18. Dol recopnize the uniqueness of student teachers’ 

at there is no universally successful teaching 


ferences among student teach- 


face? 
personalities? 


19. Do I recognize thi 
technique? 

20. Do I maintain self- 

21. Do I admit mistakes w 

23. Do I get the facts concerning 
before taking action? 

23. Are student teachers properly oriented to the school, the com- 
munity, and the job to which they are assigned? 

24, Do all concerned share jn the evaluation of the program 
dent teaching? 

25. How сап I help student teachers to do better those 


already do well? 

26. Do I encourage student teachers to experiment with ways of 
working with boys and girls that are different from my own 
methods®* . 

In addition to making frequent individu 
js important for the supervising teacher to 
dent teachers think about him and his wor 
suggested, therefore, that the supervising teacher secure the re- 
actions of the student teachers in terms of the criteria listed 
above. This may be done in one of several ways. For example, 


the student may use the criteria as & cheek list and apply them 
to the activities of the supervising teacher, revealing the results 
to him in a conference. On the other hand, the student and 
supervising teachers may use the eriteria together їп a confer- 
ence aimed at securing the thinking of the student concerning 
the work of the supervising teacher. While it is recognized that 
the co-operative valuation of the work of the supervising tea- 
cher by him and by the student requires a high degree of matu- 
rity and objectivity on the part of both persons, it is believed 
that the value of student teaching is centered in the way the 
students feel about it and the changes it makes in their behavior. 
Thus, it is important for the supervising teacher to secure the 
reaction of the student teacher to the activities which the former 
performs and to the way in which he does them. 

Evaluation of the program of student teaching is as much & 
part of the total experience as is participation їп the various 
, aetivities of the program. Only those persons who have co- 


I formulated the purposes of a program of student 
eaching ean truly evaluate the progress they have made toward 


control in the faet of taetless remarks? 
hen I am shown to be wrong? 
an error and weigh and decide them 


of stu- 


things they 


al self-evaluations, it 
know what the stu- 
k. It is strongly 


y. Frank G., Basic Prin- 


4.» Adapted from Adams, Harold P., and Dicke 
York, 195?, рр. 259-260. 


ciples of Supervision, American Book Company, New 
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attaining the stated objectives. Evaluation, then, of the total 
program should be viewed by the student teacher, the supervis- 
ing teacher, and the college director of student teaching as a 
co-operative and constructive procedure aimed at improvement 
of the various activities and experiences included in the whole 
activity of student teaching. : 

The plan of program evaluation currently in use in the area 
of secondary student teaching at the College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, illustrates the main features of total activity 
evaluation indicated in the foregoing statement. Those persons 
participating in the evaluation include the student teachers, the 
college directors, and co-ordinators of student teaching, the col- 
lege instructors in related methods courses and seminars, and the 
supervising teachers. Basically the plan attempts to evaluate 
the program from two aspects. One attempt is aimed at the 
evaluation of the methods. courses and seminars, while the other 
is directed at the nature and value of the actual experiences in 
the laboratory schools. Actually, the two attempts are not as 
unrelated and separate as the following written descriptions may 
indicate. 

The methods courses and seminars are evaluated in terms of 
evidences of growth based upon the following criteria, which 
are co-operatively formulated by the persons mentioned above : 


1. The activities of the group are related to the needs of its mem- 
ers, 

2. The group identifies and sclects the problems studied, 

3. Members of the group communicate with each other. 

4. The group utilizes available resouree materials. 


Members of the group have a desirable attitude of tolerance for 
the opinions of others. 


6. The capabilities of each group member are utilized. 

7. Members of the group feel free to express differences of opinion. 
8. АП members of the group volunteer to partieipate in aetivities. 
9. Members of the group funetion as a team in attacking problems. 


10. Members of the group aecept responsibilities to make the group 
function adequately. 


1l. The group carries accepted responsibilities to satisfactory con- 
clusions, 


12. Original thinking is encouraged and takes place. К, 

13. The social and emotional atmosphere is conducive to group work. 

The criteria are applied by student teachers in all subject 
fields, such as English, social studies, mathematics, and science. 
After the subgroups have completed their evaluations in the 
different fields, the results are reported to, and studied by, the 
total group of students, direetors, co-ordinators, instructors, and 
supervising teachers. Terminal evaluations of the methods 
courses and seminars are made through the co-operative action 
of those coticerned. 
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The second aspect of the evaluation concerns the appraisal 
of the total professional laboratory experiences. The students, 
college personnel concerned with student teaching, and super- 
vising teachers have formulated eleven classifications of experi- 
ence as follows ,: 


1. Professional meetings. 

2. Instruction. 

3. Classroom routine. 

4. Co;eurrieular activities. 

5. Observations and visitations. 

6. Records. 

7. Audio-visual materials and equipment. 

8. Community resources. 

9. Sehool personnel. 

10. Conferences. : 
11. Evaluation. 

Bach of the classifications is е 


ponent activities and experiences. i a 
list on a prepared form the most helpful experiences ш each 


category and to state why he believes the items listed are valu- 
able any significant. The reports are then compiled by labora- 
tory schools and studied by the group of students, college person- 
nel, and supervising teachers with a view toward evaluating the 
nature and value of the kinds of experiences considered to be sig- 


nificant. 

Efforts of the personnel involved in the student-teaching 
program are directed toward relating the two aspects of the 
evaluation procedure. It is believed that the character of the 
whole program is improved when the activities and experiences 


‘provided in its various phases are aimed and directed at the 


student's attainment of the desired goals. That objective is 
best achieved through a redevelopment of the program based 
upon evaluation of all its aspects. 

The basie elements of effective, comprehensive, and co-oper- 
ative evaluation of the student-teaching experience include agree- 
ment upon the goals to be established as evaluative criteria, estab- 
lishment of reference points or base lines from whieh to measure 
improvement, participation of all eoneerned in individual and 
co-operative efforts of evaluation, and determination of the next 
steps to be taken in revising the total activity according to the 


evaluation of it. " 


xpanded into its detailed com- 
The student is then asked to 


78. Evaluation Is a Continuous Process. 
. Evaluation of student teaching in the past has too often been 
limited to concentrated efforts applied at intervals during the 
experienee or at its termination. In such an evaluative process, 
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the appraisal of the student and his work was spasmodic, and 
the evaluation of the activities and experiences provided for 
him was periodic. By contrast, the modern concept of evalua- 
tion views it as being continuous in its efforts to improve the 
quality, character, and direction of the total student-teaching 
activity. The view is held that, if evaluation ts actually to im- 
prove student teaching and if the improvement is to have last- 
ing value, then continuous efforts must be made to determine 
the needs to be met and the extent to which they are being met. 
And provisions have then to be provided for meeting them 
Gradual and continuous change is a desirable characteristic of 
an effectively developing program of student teaching. Although 
the main aspects of the program may remain essentially  un- 
changed over a period of time, the activities, experiences, and 
serviees provided and the techniques and procedures employed 
must be continually adapted to changing needs and conditions. 


PROBLEMS 


Formulate a concept of the evaluation of student tea- 

ching, 

2. List the criteria by which the student-teaching experience 
should be-evaluated. Review these with the supervising 

teacher. ` 


3. As a student teacher, evaluate yourself and your work in 
terms of the criteria listed in Problem 2 and compare 
your results with the evaluation made by the supervis- 
ing teacher, Plan a program of activity based upon the 
results of the co-operative evaluation. 


еы 


4. Formulate a plan for capitalizing upon some strengths 
which you as a student teacher recognize you possess. 


5. In broad outline indicate the kinds of outcomes which 
should be expected in the behavior of successful teachers. 


6. Indicate in broad outline the criteria which the student 
may use as a basis for evaluating his work in terms of 
group rapport. 2 

7. Indicate in broad outline the criteria which the supervis- 
ing teacher should use to evaluate his work in the student- 
teaching program. . ] 


8. List the eriteria whieh may be used to evaluate the stu- 
dent-teaching program. 


a 


| 


APPENDIX А 


The Annual Summary 
Report to Parents 


mE following annual summary report is presented to illustrate one 

of the newer practices in reporting pupil progress to parents. It is not 
presented for the purpose of illustrating a model sehool program of aetivities- 
and experiences at tho fifth grade level, because there is no unanimity of opinion 
about tho content of such a program. The intention is rather to show the- 
nature of a summary-type report to parents which gives them & pasis for 
understanding the kind of educational program the school is providing for- 
their children. 


FIFTH GRADE—LYNDON, KENTUCKY 
REPORT TO PARENTS 


Dear Мг. and Мүв....... ежеке + резе E 

This report is the work of Bobby, his class, and teacher. 

Tho fifth grade had an original enrollment of 36. There were 5 
later enrollments and 4 withdrawals. The girls number 18 and the 
boys, 19. Е 

Several different techniques haye been used during the year to 
bring about a desirable social climate, Working on different com- 
mittees, being responsible to the group for a given task, and playing 
together have helped to bring about a good group spirit. 

During the year each child's progress has been measured accord- 


ing to his or her ability, maturity, and effort for tho required task. 


Lyndon, Kentucky, in 


1 . 
1. Report used by Mrs. Fanny Lowe, teacher, 
University of Kentueky;- 


1959-1953. Bulletin of, the Bureau of Sehool Service, 
Lexington, Kentucky, 26 (September, 1953), pp. 61-66. 
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“I, During the year each child participated in some way in the following: 
A. Social Life 


1. Experiences in ‘‘getting along with others.’’ 
а. Worked on many committees, A 
b. Ate with different groups. Н 
с. Chose groups to sit and work with sometimes, 
d. Participated in games. 
e. Co-operated with the Student Council. 
2. Classes in human relations. ° 
3. Made booklets and wrote about experiences in getting along with 
others. 
4. Worked toward being ‘‘honest with one's self.’’ 
5. Organized a stamp club. 
а. Anyone interested in starting a stamp collection could join. 
B. Safety 
Mu e m 000000005 Visited and talked with the class. 
2. Secured and read free literature on safety. 
3. Saw films. 
4. Co-operated in fire drills. 
5. Learned safety songs in musie classes. 
6. Worked on safety in art classes. 
7. Worked with the Student Council and Patrol. 
8. Observed safety rules. 
9. Cleaned playground. à 


«Є. Field Trips 


To firehouse in Lyndon. 

To a fort in Lyndon made by boys in the class, 
To a meat-paeking house. 

To the stockyards. 

To Lebanon Junetion on the train. 

A trip to Frankfort, Kentucky, is planned—we shall visit: 
a. The new Capitol. 1 

b. The Old Capitol. 

e. The Governor's Mansion. 

d. The new State Building. 

e. Liberty Hall. 

f. University of Kentucky Experiment Farm, 


ID. Letter Writing 


a. To thank him for our visit.to the firehouse. 
**Get-well^' notes, 
Thank-you letters. № 


4, 
5б. 
6. 

1. 
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Letters to Мїт.......... осоо conus from the Stamp Club. 


Invitations to mothers for P.T.A. meetings. 
Mother's Day letters. К 
Other practice letters. 

s 


Entertainthg (in our own room) 


1. 
2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


Lunchroom Experiences 


Christmas party. 

Television party for the Inauguration. 
a. The girls entertained the boys. 
'A Valentine party. 

a. Jimmy Felts put on a 
An Easter fair. 

a. Other rooms visited us. 
Mother's Day party for mothers. ^ 4 
a. Twenty-three. mothers came. 


«(Magie Show." 


Eating with one group for six weeks then changing to another 


1. 
.group for social rapport. 3 
2. Table manners. 
3. Washing hands before eating. 
4. Desirable conversation. 
5. Obeying, or carrying out, suggestions offered by the Student 
Council. 
6. Careful handling of dishes. 
7. Committees worked with each group to establish habits of clean- 
liness. 
8. Worked on being quiet in lunchroom. 
9. New foods. 
Science 
1. Did experiments: 
a. Fire. k 
b. Electricity. 
e. Plants. 
d. Magnets. 
e. Water wheel—wheel-and-axle pulleys. 
2. Aquarium. 
a. Tadpole. 
b. Goldfish. 
3. Terrarium. 
n. Plants. 
4. Vivarium. 
5. Calendar (recorded weather). 
6. Weather books. а 
7. Potted plants for mothers. 
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Н. The Language Aris 
1. Reading has been done in groups and individually. Each child 
has read at his own level and rate of speed. Some ‘‘choral read- 
ing’’ has been done this year. This provides opportunity for 
expression by every child. Additional reading experiences were | 
provided through the school library. The children Were given | 
competent guidance by the librarian in the selection of books. 
About 2,475 books were made available to the ehildren (many of i 
these were made available through the Publie Library). i 
a. The books we have read are listed below. The ones your 
child completed are checked. Please note these! 
(1) All Aboard for Storyland 
(2) Sails Set for Treasure Laud 
(3) Looking Forward 
(4) Days and Deeds 
(5) Frontiers Old and New 
(6) On to Adventure 
.(7) Merry Hearts and Bold 
(8) Engine Whistles 
(9) Child Story Reader : 
b. Other supplementary books were read by many children. The 
group, as a whole, shows more than average progress in read- 
ing. 
; 2. Handwriting. 


а. Every lesson was a writing lesson. Charts for correct writing 
were made from whieh each child evaluated his or her own 
writing, 

3. Spelling. 
а. Spelling graphs were kept. 


b. Studied ineidental words which were needed for other sub- 
jects. 


€. Studied the root words, the suffix, and the prefix. 
4. Language Experiences. 
a. Much oral language. 


b. Original cards for mothers, 
€. Letter writing. 


d. Worked Some with formal grammar, р 


€. Did both oral and written ri 
ing. 
I. Number Experiences 
1. Writing numbers and dates, 3 
2. Problems concerning our trips and experiences, 
3. Use of measurements, > 
4. 


Addition. 


eports from supplementary read- 


\ 
; А j 1 
| Р Appendix A " 173. 
| 5. Subtraction. i 
y ш rection (Each of these was made meaningful. 
6. Division. 
\ 7. Multiplication. through relation to social activities) 


8. Fractions. » 
4. Music 
1. There ,has been a special teacher for publie school music and 
"another for instrumental music. The children have had opportu- 
nities to: 
a. Sing in groups. 
b. Take part in glee club. 
Take part in orchestra. 
Listen to records. 
e. Do rhythm games. 


Ж. Art Experiences 
1. The class has made several friezes in connection with units of 


work. ‘They have worked with the following media: 


[t 


a, Finger paint. 


b. Chalk. 

e. Crayons. 

d. Papier-mache. 
e. Paints. 

f. Cut paper. 


A calendar was made by a different committee for each month. 
were made to illustrate books which 


tb 


3. Several posters and pictures 
were read. + 
4, Had several interesting exhibits. 
5. Made a television show—eorrelating social studies with art. 
d. Physical Education 
1. Twenty minutes each day was given to rhythm, games, organiza- 
tion, and caring for play materials. During this period the 
children have enjoyed: 
a. Relay races. 
b. Singing games. 
e. Ball games. 
d. Group games. 
(1) Mauy new games were learned. 


e. Skills. 

(1) Rope jumping. 

(2) Jacks. 

(3) Ball handling and throwing. 
f. Tumbling. 


M. Social Studies 
1. Have studied the history and geograp 
2. Did researeh reading. 


e 


hy of the Amerieas. 
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b. Made maps. 
c. Saw many films. 
d. Had panel and group discussions. 
e. Had exhibits. 
f. Had free material always available. 
g- Майе a television show of the early explerers. 
h. Had news reports each day. ; 
N. Educational Status 

1. The group is above average in most respects. The members show 

talent in music and they like to sing. Many of them play some 


instrument. A few of the group seem to be quite talented in 
art. Many of them haye yet to learn the art of ‘¢listening.?? 


APPENDIX B 


Student Teacher Information Blank 


STUDENT TEACHER INFORMATION BLANK 
College of Education, University of Kentucky 
During... e... Semester, 196........ 


vide will be used to help your supervising teacher 


HE information you pro 
de you during your student teach- 


become better acquainted with you and gui 
Plense answer each of the questior 
You may omit any of the q 


ing activitiés. ns as completely and as ac- 
eurately as possible. uestions you desire to leave’ 
unanswered. 


1. FULL NAME ..- 
Last First Middle Initial 
2. PERMANENT ADDRESS ...... бк ЕМЕН VEI PHONE ..... ENS 
Street City State 
PHONE .......... 


3. UNIVERSITY ADDRESS .....: teet 
Street City State 


4, PLACE OF BIRTH ....... DATE OF BIRTH .......... 
{ City or County State 


OF COMMUNITY IN WHICH YOU HAVE 


5. CHECK THE TYPE 
LIVED THE MAJOR PART OF YOUR LIFE: Rural......- КОЛО 
Village ..... „лау Small City «een ; Large City «n 
6. MARITAL STATUS . T If Married, Number of 


Children ....... +... D 
Т. FATHER’S NAME IN FULL ...-- ` 


a. Living or Deceased ........ б 


4, The blank is ured with student teachers on the secondary level. 
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710. 


ahh 


12. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 
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b. Father's Education ................ 

е. Father’s Occupation ................ 

MOTHER'S NAME IN FULL .......c0c.cesssseserecees Оро ОО 

a. Living or Deceased .............. Place of Birth ..... өөө 
State ог County 

b. Mother’s Education ................ d 


€. Mother's Occupation . 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN IN YOUR FAMILY OLDER THAN 
NU оссо оо рро HDD 


ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL FROM WHICH YOU GRA- 
DUATED, AND COLLEGES OR UNIVERSITIES ATTENDED: 


Name of Institution Location Dates 


RECREATION: Underline each of the following in which you really 
like to participate. Reading, meeting and conversing with poople, art, 
music, dancing, movies, golf, tennis, fishing, riding, hiking, skating, 
swimming, hunting, camping, boating, motoring, card playing, chess, 
photography, collections or other hobbies. Others 


HAVE YOU EARNED ANY MONEY SINCE YOU BEGAN YOUR 
COLLEGE WORK? Yes 
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WHAT HAVE YOU DONE DURING THE PAST TWO SUMMER 
VACATIONS THAT HAS BEEN OF VALUE TO YOU? 


LIST BELOW THE EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES IN WHICH 
YOU HAVE PARTICIPATED WHILE IN COLLEGE........+- 


WHAT PROFESSIONS OR OCCUPATIONS OTHER THAN TEACH- 
ING ARE YOU CONSIDERING? 
WHAT MAGAZINES DO YOU READ REGULARLY? 

[aso erie Sw Feel hee b. 


WHAT NEWSPAPERS DO YOU READ REGULARLY? 
ЖАКРЫ оен UB 


C—O LL LLL cdita X mms 
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18. WHAT BOOKS (OTHER THAN TEXTBOOKS) HAVE YOU READ 
IN THE LAST YEAR? 1 


ененнен EDDIE 


19, EXPERIENCES IN WORKING WITH CHILDREN—ther than in 
university education courses: 


Situation Length of Time Place 


20. 


21, TRAVEL EXPERIENCE: 


Description 


CHECK YOUR TALENTS OR SKILLS WHICH YOU BELIEVE 


2 
i MAY BE ASSETS IN YOUR STUDENT TEACHING: 
- Piano .. . Cooking .... Typing 
„Singing ....BSewing ..... Storytelling 
.... Violin .. . -Crafts .... Operating 
. Rhythm Work ...-Industrial Arts Visual 
. Driving Car ....Library Science Equipment 
Speech ..Nature Study ....Leading Recrea- 


....¥irst Aid +.. Journalism tional Aetivities 
....Ноше Nursing 

24. LIST ANY SPECIAL RECOGNITIONS YOU HAVE RECEIVED 
FOR EXCELLENCE IN SCHOOL WORK, SUCH A8 HONORS, 
PRIZES, OR SCHOLARSHIPS. 
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25. LIST THE COURSES WHICH YOU HAVE COMPLETED WITH A 
PASSING MARK. 
Second -Major or Minor 
Majer Teaching Field Teaching Field 
Course. Title - Credit - Hours Course Title - Credit Hours 


APPENDIX C 


Code of Ethics of the National 


Education Association 


үү: the Members of the Nationa! Edueation Association of the United 
States, hold these truths to be self-evident— 
—that the primary purpose of education in the United States is to deve- 
lop citizens who will safeguard, strengthen, and improve the demo- 
eraey obtained thru a representative government; 


—that the achievement of effective democracy in all aspects of American 


life and the maintenance of our national ideals depend upon making 
aceeptable educational opportunities available to all; 


—that the quality of education reflects the ideals, motives, preparation, 
ind conduét of the members of the teaching profession; 
that whoever chooses teaching as a carcer assumes the obligation to 
conduet himself im accordance with the ideals of the profession. 
As a guide for the teaching profession, the members of the National Edu- 
cation Association have adopted this eode of professional ethics. Since all 
teachers should be members of a united profession, the basic principles herein 
erumerated apply to all persons engaged in ihe professional aspects of eduea- 
tion—elementary, seeondary, and eollegiate. 
The primary obligation of the teaching profession is to 
uit of knowledge and skills, to 
help them to become happy, 
tion lies in 


Hirst Principle: 
guide children, youth, and adults in the purs 
prepare them in the ways of democracy, and to 
useful, self-supporting eitizens. The ultimate strength of the nal 
=== 


T 


1. NEA Handbook for Loeal and National 
pp. 291-363. > 


Associations, 1954-1955, 
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the social responsibility, economie competence, and moral strength of the in- 
-dividual American. 

In fulfilling the obligations of this first principle the teacher will— 

1. Deal justly and impartially with students regardless of their physi- 
eal, mental, emotional, political, economic, social, racial, or religious 
characteristics. 

2. Recognize the differences among students and seek to meet their in- 
dividual needs. 

3. Encourage students to formulate and work for high individual goals 
in the development of their physieal, intellectual, creative, and spiri- 
tual endowments. 

4. Aid students to develop an understanding and appreciation not only 
of the opportunities and benefits of American democracy but also of 
their obligations to it. 

5. Respect the right of every student to have confidential information 
about himself withheld except when its release is to authorized agen- 
eies or is required by law. 

6. Accept no remuneration for tutoring except in accordance with ap- 
proved polieies of the governing board. 

Second Principle: 'The members of the teaching profession share with 
parents the task of shaping each student's purposes and acts toward socially 
acceptable ends. The effectiveness of many methods of teaching is dependent 
-upon co-operative relationships with the home. 

In fulfilling the obligations of this second principle the teacher will— 


1. Respect the basie responsibility of parents for their children. 

2. Seek to establish friendly and co-operative relationships with the 
home. 

3. Help to increase the student's confidence in his own home and avoid 
disparaging remarks which might undermine that confidence. 

4. Provide parents with information that will serve the best interests 
of their children, and be discreet with information reeeived from 
parents. 

5. Keep parents informed about the progress of their children as inter- 
preted in terms of the purposes of the school. 


Third Principle: The teaching profession occupies a position of publie 
trust involving not only the individual teacher's personal conduct, but also the 
interaction of the school and the community. Education is most effective when 
these many relationships operate in a friendly, co-operative, and constructive 

-manner, 
In fulfilling the obligations of this third principle the teacher will— 
1. Adhere to any reasonable pattern of behavior accepted by the com- 
munity for professional persons. 
2. Perform the duties of citizenship, and participate in community acti- 
vities with due consideration for his obligations to his students, his 
family, and himself. 


3. Discuss controversial issues from an objective point of view, thereby , 
keeping his class freo from partisan opinions. 
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to the people of the com- 


aping the purposes of the 
e educational 


4. Recognizs that the publie sehools belong 
munity, encourage lay participation in sh 
school, and strive to keep the publie informed of th 

program which is being provided. 

which he is employed and be loyal to the 

state, and mation. 


ty and to strengthen the 


5. Respect the community in 
school sy3tem, community, 


6. Work to improve edueation in the communi: 


community's moral, spiritual, and intellectual life. 


Fourth Principle: The members of the teaching profession have ineseap- 
able obligations with respect to employment. These obligations are nearly 
always shared employer-employee responsibilities based upon mutual respect and: 
good faith. 


In fulfilling the obligations of this fourth prineiple the teacher will— 


s thru the proper channels. 


1. Conduct professional busines: 
l and official information with: 


2, Refrain from diseussing confidentia 


unauthorized persons. 
the basis of competence only, and avoid 


3. Apply for employment on 
led by another teacher. 


asking for a specifie position known to be fil 
4. Seck employment in à professional manner, avoiding such practices: 
as the indiscriminate distribution of applications. 
when the vacancy has been 
ty or pending controversy over pro- 
f unjust personnel practices and 


5. Refuse to accept a position created 
through unprofessional activi! 
fessional policy or the application 0 
procedures. 

6. Adhere to the conditions of a contract until service thereunder has- 
been performed, the contract has been terminated by mutual con- 
sent, or the contract has otherwise been legally terminated. 


7. Give and expect due notice before a change of position is to be 


made. 
8. Be fair in all recomme! 
of other teachers. 


Accept no compensation from produe 
when one’s recommendations affect the local purchase 


such teaching aids. 


ndations that are given concerning the work 


етв of instructional supplies- 
or use of 


2 


nt, outside of his contract, where 
his professional status or impairs: 
and the community, 


10, Engage in no gainful employme: 
the employment affects adversely 
his standing with students, associates, 

11. Oo-operate in the development of school policies and аз: 
professional obligations thereby incurred. 

12. Accept one’s obligation to the employing boar 
professional level of service. 

Fifth Principle: The teaching profes 

other occupations by the uniqueness and quality 
mong all teachets. Community support an 


sume one’s 
à for maintaining & 


sion is distinguished from many 
of the professional relation- 
d respect are influenced by 


t 
ships 9 
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М7 


the standards of teachers and their attitudes toward teaching and other 
teachers, } . д 
In fulfilling the obligations of this fifth principle the teacher will— 
1. Deal with other members of the profession in the same manner as 
`> he himself wishes to be treated. : 


2. Stand by other teachers who have acted on his: behalf and at his 
A^ request, 


3. Speak constructively of other teachers, but report honestly to res- 
ponsible persons in matters involving the welfare of Students, the 
School system, and thé profession. Eod F 

4. Maintain active membership in professional organizations and, thru 
participation, strive to attain the objectives that justify such organiz- 
ed groups. 

5. Seek to make professional growth continuous by such procedures as 
study, research, travel, conferences, and attendance at professional 
meetings, 

6. Make the teaching profession so attractive in ideals and practices 

л that sineere and able young people will want to enter it. 


À 
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